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Foreword 


By Major Geoffrey Crellin, Reih Bleeaney Vanannan, 
JSormerly a Member of the Manz House of Keys and 
Legislative Council. 


“We believed that we were getting to understand him 
both as a man and as a poet for our re-examination of him in 
his native setting”. (Henry Newbolt). 


Over several years, I have delivered very many lectures and 
expositions on the life and works of T. E. Brown and very often I 
have had the feeling of being somehow held at arm’s length from 
“Brown the Man”, whereas in this work Derek Winterbottom, 
formerly a Clifton master, brings Brown into intimate, revealing, 
and most enjoyable close-up. 


Strangely enough, in spite of the undoubted value of the 
published - and some of the unpublished - letters of Brown, there 
has been, for me, a certain lack of insight into the inspiration of 
his works and the portrayal of the relationship between 
environment and character, despite the differing treatment of at 
least seven authors who have written about him. 


Thus, while works already published have left a large number 
of matters passed over or ignored, I have longed for a treatise 
raising and answering so many of the questions which only long 
and erudite research could reveal. 


Derek Winterbottom’s book achieves all this in a most efficient 
yet unpretentious way. Like Brown’s poetry it will be difficult to 
put down, and I am convinced that this is the best and most 
comprehensive commentary that I have read on the life and work 
of our Great National Poet. 


Preface 


In 1976, stimulated by the Manx Museum’s re-publication of Brown’s 
Collected Poems, and by a week’s visit to the Isle of Man, I wrote a 
short article on Brown for The Cliftonian magazine, which ended: 


Certain questions I ask myself, but am not equipped to 
answer. How good a poet was he? You need to be a Manx 
reader to know that, perhaps. Was he proud of the 
notorious line ‘A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot!’? 
Why was he not successful as a headmaster in 
Gloucester? As for Clifton, surely 29 years was really too 
long for one of his talent to spend in the same place, 
doing the same thing? Was he what they call a good 
housemaster? 


It is these questions, as well as others, that I have set out to answer in 
this biography. William Radcliffe (19350), Samuel Norris (1947), and 
Richard Tobias (1978) have all written lengthy accounts of Brown’s 
life and work, and I could not have written this book without the 
benefit of their researches. On the other hand, none of them had 
much experience of Clifton College, where I taught for nearly twenty 
years, and their biographies are very sketchy on the Clifton 
background against which Brown lived and worked from 1863 to 
1892 as both a busy schoolmaster and a productive poet. This is the 
first study that gives full weight to those Clifton years. 


This is a biography and not a work of literary criticism. Brown’s 
poems are presented as part of the unfolding story of his life and his 
growth in stature as a published poet. There are short synopses of his 
major works, but I pass no personal judgement on his writings, 


though I record what some contemporary and later critics have said. I 
hope readers will be stimulated to go direct to Brown’s work and 
judge for themselves. As a starting point, a brief selection from 
Brown’s English and Manx poems is included at the end of the book. 


A number of people have been most helpful with various aspects of 
the book, especially Geoffrey Crellin, Gordon Kniveton and Frank 
Cowin (Isle of Man), Brian Crookall (King William’s College), Judith 
Curthoys and Mark Curthoys (Christ Church and Oxford University), 
Elizabeth Boardman (Oriel College, Oxford), W. Armiger and W. R. 
Spear (The Crypt School,Gloucester), Richard Bland, Geoffrey 
Hardyman and John McKeown (Clifton College), and Jeremy Potter, 
who is working on a new biography of Bishop Percival. My grateful 
thanks to all these, and also to the staff of the Manx Museum Library. | 


Derek Winterbottom. 


January 1997 
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PART ONE 


The Manx Boy 
1830-1850 


nearest ports, the Isle of Man is seldom out of sight of the 

surrounding coasts, and, in a geographical sense, it lies 
close to the centre of the British Isles. From the northern shores of 
the Island the Scottish coast of Galloway seems on some days to be 
merely the far side of a loch, while from the east the hills of the 
English Lake District are often clearly visible. At Peel, on the west 
coast, Ireland’s Mountains of Mourne seem no great distance 
away. The Fylde coast of Lancashire is too flat and too remote to 
be viewed from Man, but, looking the other way, many an 
observer has seen the three distinctive humps of Snaefell and the 
two Barrules standing on the horizon, outlined against the sunset 
on a clear evening. 

Barely thirty miles long and eleven miles wide, Man is a place 
of exceptional beauty not least because the surrounding Irish Sea 
is, just at this point, unaccountably blue; ‘blue with that blue,’ as T. 
E. Brown put it.'! The hundred miles of coastline feature many 
impressive cliffs as well as inlets, glens and beaches, while the 
splendid sweep of Douglas Bay has been compared with the 
grandeur of Naples. Except for the flatlands in the north of the 


[Testes it is a considerable journey by sea from even the 
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Island, Man is predominantly hilly, boasting twenty significant 
peaks, with Snaefell, just over 2,000 feet, surmounting all. 

The Island’s name is possibly derived from the Gaelic word for 
mountain, though it is more generally accepted that the derivation 
comes from the mystical Mannanan Mac Lir (Mannanan Son of 
the Sea) who, according to legend, made the Island his home and 
protected its Celtic inhabitants with his necromantic powers.’ 
Christianity first reached the Island from Celtic neighbours in the 
fifth century, and during the ninth century Scandinavian invaders 
established settlements on the Island and set up their ‘Tynwald’ or 
parliament, which today claims an unbroken history of over a 
thousand years. The Manx were at length defeated in 1079 ata 
battle near Ramsey by the Scandinavian warrior Godred Crovan. 
This ‘King Orry’ established a dynasty of Scandinavian kings of 
Man whose territories at times included the ‘Sodorenses’ - the 
Western isles of Scotland. It was not in the interests of the kings of 
England, Scotland or Scandinavia to allow this island empire to 
grow too powerful. Scotland, having taken about half the islands 
by force of arms, bought out the suzerainty of the rest on the death 
of the last of Godred’s line in 1265. Lordship of the Island was then 
disputed between England and Scotland, and the Manx were 
subjected to a chaotic period of unrest. The situation clarified in 
1405 when Henry IV of England granted the ‘kingship’ of Man to 
his loyal supporter Sir John Stanley. His great-grandson was 
created Earl of Derby in 1485 by Henry VII as a reward for his 
support against Richard III at the Battle of Bosworth. 

The Earls of Derby ruled Man from the ancient stronghold of 
Castle Rushen at Castletown, whose magnificent keep had been 
completed in the thirteenth century. They seldom visited the 
Island in person but appointed a governor as a permanent 
administrator. The tenth Earl of Derby died in 1736 leaving no 
direct male heirs, and the Lordship passed through the female 
line to James Murray, second Duke of Atholl. By this time, the Isle 
of Man was a matter of serious concern to the British Government. 
This was because the Manx had made use of their semi- 
independent status to import goods into the Island which were 
sold and ultimately smuggled into the surrounding countries. 
When James, Duke of Atholl, died in 1764, great pressure was put 
upon his successor John, the third Duke, to ‘revest’ the British 
Crown with his sovereign rights and entitlement to Customs 
duties for the sum of £70,000 plus a pension for life. The 
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Revestment Act of 1765 became the basis of the Isle of Man’s 
peculiar constitutional position. Since that year the sovereigns of 
England have been ‘Lords of Man’, but the Island has not been 
part of the United Kingdom, nor has it been represented in the 
British Parliament. It has been administered by Governors or 
Lieutenant-Governors appointed by the Crown to rule the Island 
and preside over Tynwald, which during T. E. Brown’s lifetime had 
very limited powers. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century, then, the Isle of Man, 
though a proud national home to the descendants of Celts and 
Norsemen who inhabited it, was little more than a curiosity as far 
as the English were concerned, a barbaric place where skulked 
smugglers, debtors and drunks: a place, perhaps, for the 
adventurous to explore. In 1792 the population reached about 
28,000, rising to 52,469 in 1861, after which numbers remained 
comparatively static because of emigration.’ In 1800 the majority 
of the people lived in the countryside, and according to a 
contemporary English visitor they were ‘no better sheltered from 
the inclemencies of the weather than the beasts of the field.* Most 
houses in the rural areas were little more than thatched huts with 
walls of turf seldom above seven feet high, though gradually brick 
or stone cottages with slate roofs began to appear after 1816.° Most 
of the working men were involved in agriculture, switching 
during the months of July, August and September to their twin 
occupation of fishermen in pursuit of the herring. There were 
about 400 boats involved in the herring fishery in 1791, and by 
1840 these had generally evolved into half-decked ‘yawl’ rigged 
smacks of between 12 to 18 tons.’ Many of the people still spoke 
the Manx Gaelic though its use declined rapidly in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century and English became more 
generally used. 

After 1800 there was a steady rise in the population of the 
towns, and especially of Douglas, which had begun life as a few 
cottages grouped round the mouth of the combined Dhoo and 
Glass rivers. Smuggling brought a degree of prosperity to the town 
but profits dwindled after the Revestment Act of 1765, when the 
British Government seemed more anxious to recoup lost revenues 
than to spend money on public works in the Island. After much of 
the herring fleet had come to grief in a great storm in 1787 which 
blew many boats on to the rocks of Douglas Bay, a deep water pier 
and lighthouse were constructed. This encouraged fashionable 
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Old St. Matthew’s Church. 


visitors to travel to the Island when Europe was closed to them 
during the Napoleonic Wars. With the ending of hostilities in 1815, 
a large number of officers who had been pensioned off decided to 
make their home on the Island, where the cost of living was low. 
With their families they numbered some 500 people and 
contributed about £100,000 annually to the Island’s revenues, as 
well as considerably raising the ‘tone’ of the place by constructing 
several elegant Georgian-style mansions and terraces.’ By 1821 
the population of Douglas reached 11,500, with an increasing 
number of seasonal visitors arriving on the ships of the Isle of Man 
Steam Packet Company after its foundation in 1830. It was a sign 
of the times that ‘Castle Mona’, the splendid house built on 
Douglas Bay for the fourth Duke of Atholl in 1804 was turned into 
a hotel less than thirty years later. 

The busiest, and in some ways the most squalid, part of 
Douglas was the Market Place on North Quay, surrounded by a 
warren of irregular and dimly-lit streets, the haunt of ruffians and 
drinkers of cheap alcohol. On one side of the Market Place stood 
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St Matthew’s, a small church built in 1708 in the old Manx style, 
and nearby, in New Bond Street, lay the Grammar School house, 
the home of the chaplain, who was also master of the school. It 
was here that T. E. Brown was born on May 5th, 1830. 


Brown’s great-grandfather of that name was a Scotsman who 
settled in the Island and became linked to an old Manx family by 
his marriage to Jane Cosnahan, the daughter of the Vicar of 
Braddan, near Douglas. They had a son, Robert, who was baptized 
in St Matthew’s, Douglas, which was a chapel-of-ease for Braddan. 
In due course this Robert Brown became a sea captain in the 
Guinea trade and he married Jane Drumgold, who came from an 
Irish family which had settled in Douglas. They had one child, a 
son also named Robert, who was baptized, as his father had been, 
in St Matthew’s. In 1800, when the boy was eight, his father was 
lost at sea, and Robert was brought up by his widowed mother and 
educated as a free scholar at Castletown. His father’s sister had 
married into the influential Stowell family, and it was probably 
they who assisted Robert in his ambition of becoming ordained 
and, in due course, in his appointment of curate of St Matthew’s, 
Douglas, and master of the small adjoining Grammar School. 
Robert Brown married Dorothy Thompson, a robust Scottish girl 
with strong character and good humour, and he raised with her a 
family of ten children. Thomas Edward Brown, their sixth child, 
was therefore born a Manxman, the son and grandson of 
Manxmen, though of his great-grandparents only one was Manx, 
the rest being either Scottish or Irish.’ 

Brown’s father was a talented but strange and rather tragic 
figure. Largely by his own efforts he had made himself a cultured 
and educated man who wrote hymn tunes as well as poetry good 
enough to be published in London in 1826. Robert Brown sent a 
copy of this book to William Wordsworth, who replied from Rydal 
Mount in 1827 to say that he admired the poems. The next year, 
Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy visited her sister, who had just moved 
to a house on the South Quay in Douglas. She called on the 
Browns, finding that ‘he has a pleasant look when he speaks’, and 
that she was ‘rather a pretty woman’. The house, she thought, was 
small and run-down, but clean enough.’? When T. E. Brown was 
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born in 1830, his father arranged a group baptism in St Matthew’s 
at which the baby’s elder siblings Robert, Hugh, William and Dora 
were all christened and given god-parents. Thomas Edward’s 
godparents, from whom he took his Christian names, were the 
Revd. Thomas Howard, his father’s superior as Vicar of Braddan, 
and the Revd. Edward Craine, Vicar of Onchan."° 

Robert Brown’s task as curate at St Matthew’s was far from 
easy. His chapel was situated in a rough part of the town and there 
was stiff competition from other churches, such as St George’s, 
which attracted the more prosperous citizens. Moreover, Brown 
was required to deliver three sermons a week, prayers three times 
on Sunday and once on Wednesdays and Fridays. He often had 20 
sick people to visit, sometimes twice a week, while it was his duty 
to teach, free of charge, eight of the pupils in the school in 
addition to two others being prepared for the ministry." 
Fortunately for Robert Brown and his family, the Vicar of Braddan, 
Thomas Howard, decided to move to St George’s in Douglas and 
offered Brown the curacy at Braddan, an old and picturesque 
church in the country about two miles from Douglas. The Brown 
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Old Braddan Vicarage. 


family moved to the vicarage there in 1832, just in time to avoid a 
virulent outbreak of cholera in Douglas which claimed the lives of 
many in the neighbourhood of St Matthew’s. 

So T. E. Brown, a baby aged two, was moved to Braddan 
vicarage, which remained the family home for the next fourteen 
years and provided him with rich experiences of Manx life, many 
of which emerged much later in his poems. The low, whitewashed 
vicarage lay some distance up the hill from the church and was far 
from grand. Downstairs there was a parlour on the left, and a 
kitchen on the right, leading in to a small scullery. Upstairs there 
was a study, a bedroom for the vicar and his wife, and two small 
bedrooms, one for the girls and one for the boys. As many as nine 
members of the family lived in this house at one time, so there 
was little opportunity for solitude, except for walks and rambles in 
the woodlands and fields surrounding Braddan.” Though Brown 
had five brothers and three sisters, only two were a big influence 
on his life. One was his elder brother Hugh, born in 1823 and 
destined for national fame as a Baptist preacher in Liverpool. The 
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T. E. Brown’s father and mother. — (Manz National Heritage) 
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other was his younger sister Margaret, born in 1834, the only 
sibling to survive him. The rest died comparatively young - the 
eldest, Robert, perished from yellow fever in the West Indies; 
another, Harry, died at Braddan when only thirteen, and Alfred 
and William died in Australia, after emigrating there. Two sisters, 
Dora and Harriet, also died young. Large families and premature 
deaths were, of course, a common feature of Victorian households. 

Brown’s sister Margaret later said that as a child he was shy, 
in contrast to his outgoing elder brother Hugh, and the 
characteristics of a basically shy nature placed under pressure by 
public responsibilities can constantly be observed in Brown’s 
professional life. On the other hand, he was, from an early age, a 
gifted mimic, something which remained an essential feature of 
his personality. In conversation, in the classroom, and in his 
letters, he would constantly switch into dialect or some other 
pattern of speech, and the fact that he eventually wrote the greater 
part of his poetry in Manx dialect and thoroughly enjoyed reading 
it in public with an actor’s verve, might well appear to be the 
ultimate harnessing of the mimic’s gift. Throughout his life, 
mimicry made him an amusing companion and teacher, the life 
and soul of many a party: but it also made him enemies, because 
those he mimicked suspected his motives, and even the Manx 
people came to think that he was making fun of them. Yet he was 
free from malice in this regard: he only mimicked those he loved, 
so he said. 

One of the visitors to Braddan vicarage in Brown’s childhood 
was a rare gift to a mimic. This was Charles Gell, ‘Chalse a Killey’, 
a simpleton whose ‘wildered brain’ had mostly taken leave of its 
senses. In a many-coloured coat and a battered top hat he would 
launch into wild, impromptu speeches and mock sermons: yet he 
was liked, and, in a way, revered. Then there was the family 
servant, John McCulloch, who was a major influence on the young 
Brown. He hailed from Galloway, he stood only five feet one inch 
tall, and he was a Methodist. Brown made clear in a poem he 
wrote forty years later that ‘Old John’ taught the children about 
Scottish fables and customs, and about human decency: 


You were not of our kin nor of our race, 
Old John, nor of our church, nor of our speech; 
Yet what of strength, or truth, or tender grace 
lowe, ‘twas you that taught me. . . 
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Of formal education, Brown as a young boy had almost none. 
He was taught the basics of arithmetic and book-keeping by John 
Creer, the parish schoolmaster, and with his father, an 
experienced teacher, he construed Latin and read English novels. 
He watched his brother Hugh, who was keen at first to be an 
engineer, wrestling with the problems of natural science and 
mechanics, and attempting to build a steam engine. 

At the age of eight Brown attended a Mheillia, the Manx 
harvest-thanksgiving party, where he witnessed rustic local life to 
the full and got kicked for being cheeky to one the farm workers.” 
When he was nine, a considerable responsibility was thrust upon 
the young Tom Brown. His father’s sight had been poor for the 
past five years because of cataract problems, and Hugh Brown had 
acted as a reader for him. But Hugh left home in 1839 to train to 
be an engineer, so Tom had to step into his place as his father’s 
reader, chiefly in preparation for the weekly sermons. After 
reading to his father from a variety of sources he would then copy 
down the sermon from his father’s dictation. He admired his 
father’s literary style, which, he thought, resulted from a natural 
sense of taste. Robert Brown’s delivery of his sermons was, 
however, marred by waves of emotion: in his sympathy for the 
poor and their afflictions he could easily be moved to tears. Tom 
Brown inherited something of this emotional characteristic, as 
well as a genuine feeling for those suffering from life’s 
misfortunes. The biggest trial to his father was the need to prepare 
two sermons a month in the Manx language, which he had 
painstakingly taught himself. Tom was therefore familiar with 
many aspects of the language, though he did not speak it fluently. 
There was always the chance of grave embarrassment when 
Robert Brown, who could hardly see, delivered a sermon in a 
language he understood imperfectly and had learnt by heart, 
prompted in pronunciation by his parishioners. It was no wonder 
that Robert Brown appeared much of the time to be living on his 
nerves. 

The fact that he had to provide for a large family on a very 
meagre income only added to Mr Brown’s problems. ‘What 
privations we all, parents and children, had to endure in trying to 
subsist on the little barren glebe, and the miserable pittance of 
tithe that fell to the vicar’s lot!’ wrote Hugh Stowell Brown in later 
life, recalling ‘those miserable days, when I have seen my mother 
shed tears of thankfulness and joy on the arrival of a parcel of 
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cast-off clothing, sent by a Christian lady.’* There is little doubt 
that Brown’s mother was the strong centre of this beleaguered 
family. Of an original cast of mind, she was fond of literature and 
learning, she was witty and humorous, and she had a great deal of 
practical common sense. Long after her death, Brown wrote of her 
as a ‘great woman’; while she was alive, he was devoted to her. 

Robert Brown disapproved of literature which offended his 
Puritan nature. Even the novels of Walter Scott, whose poetry he 
admired, were banned from his house. Despite this, Scott’s 
Waverley novels, smuggled into his bedroom, became Tom 
Brown’s favourite reading as a boy, and fired the love for romantic 
history which eventually led him to take the unusual step (for those 
times) of reading a history degree when he reached university. He 
also relished in Scott the many colourful characters that inhabited 
his pages." ‘Pazon Gale’, one of the chief characters that eventually 
appeared in Brown’s yarns, seems to have been based on two of his 
father’s clergyman friends. One was William Drury, who eventually 
succeeded Robert Brown at Braddan: the other was William Corrin, 
Vicar of Rushen from 1825. Tom Brown was friendly with the 
Corrin children, and it was at a party of theirs at Rushen vicarage 
that he first met ‘Chalse a Killey’. Serenely patient, charitable, 
hospitable, cheerful, wise, a good friend to fisherfolk, Corrin was 
much loved by his parishioners at Rushen and refused the offer of a 
richer living in the north of the Island." 

In 1843 Tom Brown’s elder brother Hugh gave up his training to 
be an engineer and decided to become ordained instead. He 
returned to the Island and, at the advanced age of twenty-one, 
enlisted at King William’s College to study for his exams. Then, in 
August 1845, Robert Brown suffered a nervous breakdown and 
Hugh offered to act as an unpaid curate for his father. But the 
Bishop was opposed to this idea and wanted him to work in the 
village of Foxdale instead. Then Hugh developed doubts about the 
Anglican doctrine on baptism, and in August 1846 he left for 
Liverpool, where he was chosen as a minister at Myrtle Street 
Baptist Church. None of these developments did anything to 
improve the nervous condition of his father. Within a few weeks of 
Hugh’s departure for Liverpool, Robert Brown had a serious 
relapse: blow followed blow with the news in October that his 
eldest son Robert, absent for many years, had died of yellow fever 
in the Bahamas, aged only twenty-six. Then, in November, the 
vicar’s young son Harry, only a boy, died of fever at home. 
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Hugh Stowell Brown. (Manz National Heritage) 
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Following this family tragedy, Hugh crossed to the Island from 
Liverpool to comfort his parents, and then set out with John 
McCullough in a phaeton on November 26th to catch the King 
Orry from Douglas back to Liverpool. A terrible snowstorm was 
blowing that night, (unusually for the Isle of Man), and it seems 
that in his anxiety for Hugh’s safety, Robert Brown set out on his 
own in the snow to persuade his son not to sail that day. A few 
hours later, John McCullough, returning with the phaeton from 
Douglas, found that, only a few yards from the vicarage, the horse 
shied and would not go on. McCullough went to see what was the 
matter and found the dead body of Robert Brown lying in the 
snow. He was fifty-four years old.” 


The sudden death of his father left Tom Brown, now sixteen, to 
console his mother, who, in the space of a few months had lost two 
children, her husband, and her home; for the vicarage at Braddan 
now passed to William Drury and his family. Tom had just started 
as a pupil at King William’s College, so Mrs Brown moved to 
Castletown and set up a new home in a small, but attractive, 
house at Number 14, Bowling Green Road. The parishioners at 
Braddan, meanwhile, collected about £400 to help the family, and 
Mrs Brown’s unmarried sister, who had a little money of her own, 
came to live in the house to help out with the expense. For three 
years Tom lived there with his mother, his aunt, his brother 
Alfred, and his sisters Dora, Margaret and Harriet. They received 
money from clergy charities, and, as the son of a clergyman, Tom 
was educated free at King William’s College.” 

Isaac Barrow had been appointed Bishop of Sodor and Man in 
1663, and before he left eight years later to be Bishop of St Asaph, he 
set up a Trust, endowed with agricultural property, worth £20 a year. 
This was to provide money to train clergy for the Manx church, and 
any surplus was to be used by the Trustees for the public benefit. 
The Trustees in due course established the Castletown Grammar 
School, or ‘Academy’, (where Robert Brown had been educated), for 
the purpose of preparing students for holy orders in the Isle of Man. 
By the late 1820s the Barrow endowments were producing enough 
revenue for the Trustees to contemplate an even more ambitious 
venture - the construction of what they called ‘a College in this 
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An early drawing of King William’s College. 


island for General Education, on which the various branches of 
Literature and Science are to be made the subjects of instruction, 
and the minds of youth imbued with a knowledge of religious truths 
and moral duties.’” The public were invited to contribute to the 
scheme, and, in 1830, the foundation stone of the College, named 
after the reigning King of England and Lord of Man, William IV, was 
laid on the sovereign’s birthday, April 23rd. The site chosen was 
Hango Hill, midway between Castletown and Derbyhaven, an 
isolated spot enjoying wild, though magnificent, views of the Island’s 
coastline and mountains. The foundation stone was laid by the 
eighty-three year-old Lieutenant-Governor, Cornelius Smelt, in an 
elaborate ceremony witnessed by a crowd estimated to number 
5,000. Bishop William Ward laid the stone of the chapel, an integral 
part of the College building.” Only twelve days after this, the birth 
day of a College, came the birth of T. E Brown on May 5th. 

It took three years to complete the building, at a total cost of 
£6,500, of which £2,000 was raised by public subscription, £2,000 
from the Trustees, and the rest by mortgage. Built of grey limestone 
in a restrained ‘Gothic’ style, the College had a facade 210 feet long, 
looking on to the sea, and it boasted a handsome tower, 115 feet 
high. The main building included, apart from the chapel, houses for 
the Principal and Vice-Principal, accommodation for about a 
hundred boys, four large classrooms, and a library. The latter 
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contained valuable books from the eighteenth century library of 
Bishop Wilson, and the library of the former Castletown Grammar 
School.”” King William’s College was indeed a handsome structure, 
acclaimed as one of the finest buildings on the Island. 

The Trustees’ choice for the position of first Principal of the 
College fell upon the Revd. Edward Wilson, who had secured a 
Double First at Cambridge in 1825 and been elected a fellow of St 
John’s College. As a curate at St Michael’s, Bath, he became 
engaged in 1832 to the eldest daughter of the Headmaster of Bath 
Grammar School, James Pears, who probably encouraged him to 
apply for the post of Principal at the new College so that he could 
better provide for his daughter after marriage. So the new Principal 
arrived to take up his duties, a young man aged about thirty with a 
fine academic record but no experience of teaching or 
administration, and with a newly-married wife. Accustomed to the 
mellow ambience of Bath, Wilson was horrified by the barren, 
treeless site of his new home. A pair of robins, he complained, could 
find nothing better than a cabbage in his kitchen garden to nest in.” 
In addition to being Principal, Wilson ran a boarding house for 
about twelve boys, while his Vice-Principal, the Revd. Robert Dixon, 
took charge of the other boarding house. Dixon was a young man 
with a Cambridge degree who experienced problems with his 
pupils at first. One day a boy ran to Mr and Mrs Wilson, who were 
having dinner, with the news that the boys of Dixon’s House were 
murdering him. Rushing to the rescue, the Principal discovered a 
noisy gang brandishing knives and threatening death unless Dixon 
gave them better dinners. Apparently there was a fight, but the 
leaders, some wild Irish boys, were locked up, the police were 
summoned, and several boys were sent under escort to Douglas and 
thence by steamer back to Dublin. 

Just over three hundred boys were admitted to the College in the 
five years of Wilson’s period in office, many of them subsequently 
becoming parsons and soldiers, one a bishop, and one Acting 
Governor of the Island. However, boys were admitted at a wide 
variety of ages, and many did not stay very long.” This may well 
have been because, despite the handsome external appearance of 
the College, it seems that the internal details had not been fully 
completed. Just before he resigned as Principal, Wilson complained 
to Bishop Ward that ‘a large portion of the interior walls remains to 
this day not even plastered, and they both are and look cold and 
repulsive to the eye of boys and parents who must and do behold 
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them. Again, the exterior walls require, in this searching climate, 
additional cementing. The wet comes in through the whole south 
west front, and you may perhaps give me credit for not murmuring 
more when I assure your Lordship we repeatedly catch two or three 
gallons of water on a rainy evening in our drawing-room.” 

To all the hardships attending his post as Principal must be 
added the fact that during his time on the Isle of Man Wilson was 
involved in a serious carriage accident, after which his left arm 
was amputated at the shoulder, the result of ‘savage and 
incompetent treatment at the hands of a local army doctor’.* 
When, therefore, the living of Weston-super-Mare was offered him 
in 1838, Wilson resigned from King William’s with little 
reluctance. A charming and cultured man, he had made many 
friends on the Island and done his best to establish the new 
College: but England's West Country, and the attractions of parish 
life, now proved irresistible. So the Wilsons left, taking with them 
their twin sons, born in 1836. The younger of these, James 
Maurice Wilson, would later return to play a larger part in the 
story of King William’s College, and the life of T. E. Brown. 

To succeed Wilson, the Trustees chose an experienced 
headmaster, the Revd. Alfred Phillips, who had been Head of 
Crewkerne Grammar School, in Somerset. Within only three 
years, however, he accepted the post of Principal of Cheltenham 
College, and the Trustees then decided to appoint Robert Dixon, 
who had been Vice-Principal since the opening of King William’s. 
The Trustees were presumably looking for greater continuity at 
the top, and they certainly achieved this aim, for Dixon served as 
Principal for twenty-four years. The Revd. Joseph Cumming, a 
keen geologist, was appointed Vice-Principal. 

Dixon very soon had to face a disaster that threatened the very 
existence of the College when, between two and three o’clock on 
the morning of Sunday, 14th January, 1844, fire broke out in the 
west wing, and, fanned by a brisk wind, spread rapidly. Everyone 
in the building got out safely, but the fire engine from Douglas did 
not arrive until between seven and eight o’clock, by which time 
most of the building had been gutted. When the flames were 
finally dowsed at 10.00a.m., only the bare and blackened walls 
were left standing. The Vice-Principal’s house somehow survived, 
but the rest of the interior, including the Principal’s house, the 
chapel, and, above all, the valuable books in the library, had all 
been entirely destroyed.” 
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The damage was estimated at £4,000, but the College had been 
insured for only £2,000. However, the Trustees did not despair, 
and, making a further appeal for public support, they set about 
effecting repairs to the building, much aided by the voluntary 
assistance of a Mr. Timperley, a civil engineer who lived in 
Castletown. The life of the school continued in local houses until 
the main building was ready for occupation again on August 1st, 
1844; though the chapel was not in use until the summer of 1845.” 
With money very short, much equipment destroyed, and an 
atmosphere of crisis surrounding the school, it is not perhaps 
surprising that King William’s College was still in a state of flux 
when Tom Brown was entered there in August, 1846. 

Brown was by now sixteen, a sturdy, stocky boy, with 
arrestingly blue eyes, dark hair, and a cheerful manner. One of his 
contemporaries, H. S. Gill, wrote: ‘He was emphatically a manly, 
vigorous boy, but being a day-boy he was seldom at school during 
play hours. He had a strong sense of humour and a keen eye for 
any peculiarity of voice, accent or manner. Sometimes his power 
of mimicry gave offence to those who did not know how incapable 
he was of willingly hurting people’s feelings.” The fact that Brown 
was a day-boy meant that he did not share fully in the life of the 
boarders, and was probably considered by them something of an 
outsider. Although there were no compulsory games organized by 
the school authorities at this time, the boarders arranged their 
own informal football, cricket and hockey matches. Brown, 
however, preferred to get his exercise from vigorous walks in the 
countryside, a pastime that was to be an essential part of his life 
up to his last days.” 

As a day-boy, and because he entered the school as a mature 
sixteen-year-old, Brown did not encounter the vicious bullying 
that was prevalent at the time, according to the impression made 
by the writings of two influential former pupils, F. W. Farrar and J. 
M. Wilson. Frederic Farrar left King William’s as Head of the 
School in 1847 to pursue a career of exceptional academic 
brilliance as a highly prolific philologist, theologian and novelist. 
He was at various stages in his life a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a Fellow of the Royal Society, a housemaster at 
Harrow, Master of Marlborough College, Archdeacon of 
Westminster, and Dean of Canterbury. One of the most widely 
read of his books was a novel about life at a boarding school, 
entitled Eric, or Little by Little, published in 1858, while the author 
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was teaching at Harrow. Like Thomas Hughes’ Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays it is a moral tale, in which conflicts with Flashman- 
style bullies are common. Hughes’ Tom Brown, however, emerges 
from his Rugby days a fine man, gold tried in the fire. Eric 
Williams, the central character of Farrar’s book, by contrast starts 
his school life as an innocent whose virtue is corrupted so 
insidiously (little by little), that death is eventually the only proper 
release for him. ‘Roslyn’ school, in its remote, seaside location, 
was a place where ‘all was disunion, misery and deterioration. 
The community . . .was filled with violent jealousy and heart 
burnings; every boy’s hand seemed to be against his neighbour; 
lying, bad language and dishonesty grew fearfully rife, and the few 
who remained uncontaminated by the general mischief walked 
alone and despondent amid their uncongenial and degraded 
schoolfellows.’® Brown, nearly forty years later, condemned Eric 
as ‘... a foolish book ...a grossly exaggerated picture . . . I was 
there precisely at that time . . . I have had a good deal to do with 
schools and never found a perfect school any more than I have 
found a perfect boy or a perfect man; but I think King William’s 
College did well and trained up some excellent men.” However, 
Farrar had been a boarder in the Principal’s house from the tender 
age of eight and had doubtless experienced many things that 
Brown, as a much older day boy, had not. 

In later life, Farrar apparently regretted his implied slur on 
King William’s. Writing in an American magazine in 1890 he 
described Eric as ‘a little story betraying on every page the writer’s 
ignorance of the world’. He went on to say: ‘two voices I heard at 
school continually for seven years - the voice of the mountains, 
and the sea. I believe that they kindled in me the love for nature, 
which I have felt with almost passionate strength from very early 
years. I can only say that, even as a young boy, I met with few 
troubles which were not lightened, if not removed, by a walk 
along the shore; and that no hours of my life have been happier 
than those spent on sands or cliffs.’’ Brown, of course, felt the 
same: for him the rocks at Scarlett, a short walk from the school, 
were a sacred place. 

The second condemnation of King William’s at this time comes 
from the pen of James Maurice Wilson, a son of the first Principal, 
the Revd. Edward Wilson. Born the younger of twin brothers at the 
College in 1836, he was taken, two years later, with the rest of his 
family, to his father’s parish at Weston-super-Mare, and three 
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years after that to another parish at Whitchurch Canonicorum, 
near Lyme Regis. There, when the twins were only six years old, 
their mother died. The next year, 1843, Edward Wilson married, 
as his second wife, Anne, the daughter of William Ward, who had 
been Bishop of Sodor and Man while Wilson had been at King 
William’s. In 1846 the Ward connection procured for Wilson the 
comfortable living of Nocton, in Lincolnshire, where he lived and 
worked happily until his death thirty years later.” 

James Wilson and his twin, Edward, were, at first, taught by a 
governess whose equipment included a birch rod tied up with blue 
silk. She did not last long, and after her departure, the Vicar 
himself took charge of the education of his sons. As he had only 
one arm and would allow no-one to assist him, it took him a long 
time each morning to shave and dress, and he used this 
opportunity to make the boys recite some of their grammar. He 
also made them read aloud whole chapters from the Bible. By the 
time they had reached the age of twelve, the Vicar had apparently 
come to the conclusion that his sons were ‘quite phenomenally 
stupid’, and he confessed to one of his clergyman colleagues in 
Lincolnshire that ‘it was no doubt a judgement from Heaven that 
he should have two such stupid sons’.* After negotiations with 
Robert Dixon at King William’s, it was decided that the twins 
should be boarders in his house, and Dixon came in person to 
Nocton to take the boys across to the Island. In August 1848 they 
journeyed from Lincoln to Liverpool by stage coach as well as the 
new and exciting railway, and then boarded the Steam Packet boat 
bound for Douglas. ‘ I well recall the landing,’ Wilson wrote later: 
‘the gun fired to announce the steamer’s arrival: the going down 
the ladders to the packet rowing boats; the landing on the green 
and slippery sea-weed covered stones below the old pier; the 
climbing the stone steps, and the drive to the college. It was still 
summer holidays. No boys were about. It all looked very bleak’.* 

Both brothers remained at King William’s for five years, James 
rising to be Head of the School and a member of the cricket eleven, 
where he was a demon bowler. What his brother Edward thought 
about the school we do not know because he died at the age of 
twenty, just before going up to Oxford. James partly compensated 
for the tragic early death of his brother by himself living to be 
ninety-four, and, in 1924, seven years before his death, he wrote, at 
the request of the editor of The Barrovian, King William’s’ school 
magazine, some pages of reminiscences about his time as a pupil. 
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Referring to Farrar’s Eric, he wrote: ‘the book contains much 
unwholesome sentiment, but it does not do an injustice to the 
school. I say deliberately that for the first two or three years of our 
life there, I doubt whether any school could have been worse. We 
suffered from neglect, from dirt, from horrible bullying, from 
indecencies indescribable, and from very bad teaching.’ Then 
follow several very entertaining pages in which Wilson warms to 
these themes, describing how he fought back at the bullies who 
stole his food, flicked his naked body with wet towels, and flogged 
him with seaweed. The Principal taught in a room containing 
‘shelves of bound books which I never saw out of their shelves.” 
Joseph Cumming, the Vice-Principal, was a first-rate geologist, but 
‘he never hinted to us that within two or three miles of the College 
were the most unmistakable and convincing illustrations that the 
British Isles afford of some of the fundamental facts of geology.” 
The assistant masters, Hollis, Harvey and Davidson, together with 
visiting teachers of French and drawing gain little praise from 
Wilson. Under Davidson, mathematics were ‘at a low ebb’, while 
Bouilly, the French master, was ‘incompetently indolent’, as far as 
Wilson remembered. 

In his autobiography, published in 1932, just after his death, 
Wilson’s theme remained the same, though he conceded that most 
of his criticisms concerning the boys centred on those in Dixon’s 
house, ‘certainly the worst of the three. Harvey’s boys were better 
dressed and better mannered. They looked like gentlemen: no-one 
could have said that of us. There were some among us, as I can now 
see, of good birth and breeding, but these were swamped in a very 
rough lot. A good many were Irish, one or two of my special friends 
were Irish or Manx, but the mass, seen at this distance of time, 
were of a lower middle class. The school was cheap and it had an 
Evangelical reputation.’ Regarding the teaching, ‘the plain fact’, 
Wilson thought, ‘is that no-one on the staff was a scholar, and no- 
one even a tolerable mathematician.’* However, like Farrar and 
Brown, Wilson rejoiced in the countryside, and thought nothing of 
enduring the cane for being late back to school from an afternoon’s 
climbing. It is one of life’s sad ironies that many years later, his own 
young son fell to his death in a climbing accident while at school. 

The criticisms of Farrar and Wilson regarding King William’s 
certainly cannot be entirely dismissed as the inventions of a 
melodramatic novelist or the exaggerated prejudice of a very old 
man. Both of them became schoolmasters themselves, and 
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headmasters of famous schools. Yet T. E. Brown never spoke 
slightingly of King William’s, and indeed regarded himself as 
indebted to the Barrow Trust for a free education and a scholarship 
at Oxford. Moreover, despite Wilson’s scathing remarks about the 
teaching, the school sent a steady stream of boys to the universities 
(chiefly Cambridge), and, of the pupils who left between 1847 and 
1853, a remarkable number (for a school of scarcely a hundred 
boys) achieved academic eminence in later life. In addition to 
Farrar, Brown and Wilson these included Professor Edward Beesley, 
Principal of University College, London; Thomas Vyvyan, a fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Thomas Fowler, 
Brown’s best friend at school, who became Professor of Logic at 
Oxford, and later Vice-Chancellor of the University. Meanwhile, the 
tough outdoor life at King William’s probably helped, during the 
same five-year period, to mould the characters of stalwarts such as 
General Wiseman-Clarke, Admiral Parsons, Sir Alured Dumbell, 
General Sir Rowley Sale-Hill, Sir George Vyvyan and Sir George 
White, VC, the national hero who defended Ladysmith against the 
Boers. 

It is true, of course, that Brown was already well educated by the 
time he enrolled at King William’s, and that he only spent eight 
terms there, from August 1846 to March 1849. In a sense it was a 
‘finishing school’ for him, the springboard from which he might 
reach university, and a professional career beyond. He quickly 
made his mark at King William’s as a boy of intellectual distinction, 
and his cousin, H. S. Gill, who shared lessons with him, recalled 
how Brown’s ‘easy translations from the classics excited the 
admiration of the form, and how our headmaster, Dr. Dixon, with 
whom he was a special favourite, praised them.’” Brown also 
distinguished himself in composing verse in Greek, Latin and 
English. J. M. Wilson, only a junior boy, who never spoke personally 
to Brown at school, nevertheless had Brown pointed out to him with 
awe as a boy who was said to know more than any master.” Wilson, 
young as he was, remembered Brown walking to and fro from 
school with his friends, and ‘the shouts of joyous laughter; the pause 
in the walk; the head thrown back; the grave listening, lips tightly 
closed; the explosion into words, and the talk, endless, varied, 
brilliant.“" Brown’s chief companion on these walks to school was 
Thomas Fowler, a year his junior, who lived close to him in 
Castletown. ‘As soon as we began to have our lessons together,’ 
Fowler remembered, ‘we seemed to be drawn to each other by 
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some natural affinity. We were both day boys, and as our roads lay 
in the same direction, frequently walked home or to school 
together. Our intimacy matured, and these casual walks were soon 
developed into afternoon walks on half holidays. On these 
occasions, our conversation was not about athletics . . . but about 
literature, history, politics, theology, and, perhaps above all, about 
the beautiful scenery amidst which we rambled, . . . [especially] .. . 
the rocks at Scarlett, South Barrule, Langness Point, Derby Haven, 
Ballasalla, Kirk Malew, Kirk Santon . .. Brown was already an 
enthusiast about the scenery of his native island, and it was not long 
after our acquaintance began before I detected the touch of genius 
which was characteristic of him throughout life.” 

Towards the end of his time at King William’s, Brown was much 
influenced by Archdeacon Joseph Moore. Born in 1802, the son of 
wealthy Manx landowners, Moore took a degree at Oxford, became 
ordained, and was appointed at an early age to be Vicar of Measham, 
in Derbyshire, where he did a great deal to establish infant and 
national schools in the parish. In due course he became an energetic 
supporter of church building throughout south Derbyshire, where he 
was eventually appointed Rural Dean. In 1842 he became 
Archdeacon of Man and Rector of Andreas, a parish in the north of 
the Island. There, in the handsome rectory, this wealthy bachelor 
remained until aged almost eighty, dispensing hospitality and good 
advice, and, in particular, concerning himself with the education of 
young people for entry into the church. He had known the Brown 
family for several years, and in 1848 he began to take an interest in 
the future of young Tom, who had proved so able a pupil at King 
William’s. Brown was unenthusiastic at first, because, as a younger 
boy, he had found Moore’s sermons ‘so odd that I could not take to 
him’.” However, he was invited to Andreas for the Christmas of 1848, 
and was taken there by the Archdeacon himself, in his carriage. For 
Brown, ‘the Christmas dinner was a scene never to be forgotten. It 
was held in the large kitchen of the rectory; all the servants of the 
household were, of course, there, besides all those who worked in 
any capacity on the glebe. The Archdeacon presided. In the midst of 
all the brightness and happiness, a strange, weird, face was seen at 
the door, a face whose weakness was redeemed by a smile of 
heavenly quietude - it was an old friend of mine, a still older friend, 
perhaps, of the Archdeacon, Chalse a Killey. Chalse was heartily 
welcomed. There was nothing more remarkable in the Archdeacon 
than his unfeigned compassion for poor innocents. He seemed to 
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look upon them as children, his own children, and yearn over them 
with a tenderness curiously blended with playfulness. I never have 
witnessed the mind of Christ so lively expressed in mortal face or 
voice.” 

Brown changed his mind about the Archdeacon, began to enjoy 
his sermons, and revered him as a wise and true friend. In March, 
1848, Brown left King William’s in order to concentrate on his work 
for entrance to Oxford University. Many King William’s boys, under 
the will of Bishop Barrow, had been sponsored after school to study 
for holy orders at Trinity College, Dublin, where it was possible to 
take an external degree without residence. This did not appeal to 
Brown, who set his sights on Oxford. Archdeacon Moore had been 
himself an undergraduate at St. Edmund Hall, but it seems likely 
that he recommended Brown to seek admission to a much grander 
college, Christ Church, as a servitor, or free scholar, conscious of 
the fact that Brown relied entirely, for financial support, upon his 
hard-pressed mother. Brown, unaware at the time of what a servitor 
actually was, pursued this idea energetically, and King William’s 
College awarded him a Barrow Exhibition, which would provide 
him with some measure of financial support as a student, perhaps 
with the implied hope that Brown would return to repay his debt in 
the Isle of Man. 

Between leaving school, in March 1848, and the autumn of that 
year, Brown studied hard at home for the Oxford examination. On 
Friday, October 12th, he left Castletown for his first voyage across to 
Liverpool, and was so excited that he hardly slept during the night, 
spent at his aunt’s house in Douglas. On Saturday the weather 
turned foul, and what should have been a six-hour crossing to 
Liverpool took nearly twenty-one hours. He stayed Sunday and 
Monday nights with his brother Hugh in Liverpool, and travelled by 
train to Oxford on the Tuesday. This was his first experience of 
England - a foreign land in many respects. Once at Oxford, he made 
for St. Edmund Hall, where Joe Kewley, an old King William’s boy, 
made him ‘a jolly strong cup of tea’. With his spirits thus revived, he 
and Kewley treated the neighbours to a hearty rendering of the song 
‘The Messenger Bird’. The next day, he sat his exams in the 
magnificent Hall of Christ Church, after which, as he informed his 
mother, Dean Gaisford, ‘the surliest old man I ever met with, called 
me up and told me I had got a servitorship.” At the time, it seemed a 
moment of triumph, but, as Brown sadly came to realize, he had 
been presented with a poisoned chalice. 
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way point in a century which saw the University grappling, 
often reluctantly, with the need for change ‘and reform. By 
1800 the University consisted of some twenty colleges and five 
halls, many of which were ancient foundations with roots 
reaching back to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They 
varied in size and wealth, but they were nearly all self-governing 
institutions ruled by the college fellows, scholars who were 
elected both to teach and to be members of the college governing 
bodies. When vacancies occurred, the fellows (usually) elected the 
head of the college, who, depending on the college, might be 
called Master, Provost, Warden. or (as at Christ Church), Dean. 
These dignitaries, by order of seniority, acted as Vice-Chancellor 
for a two-year period, chairing the grotesquely named 
Hebdomadal Board, the University’s governing body, which 
consisted then of heads of colleges and halls, with two proctors. 
Colleges found it comparatively easy to evade the authority of the 
Hebdomadal Board, and University decisions tended normally to 
be reached through consensus. 
The dominating feature of the University in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century was its alliance with the Church of England. In 
1851, 18 out of 19 college heads were in holy orders, and so were 
349 out of the 542 fellows. Half-way through the century there 
were about a thousand undergraduates in residence; between a 
fifth and a quarter of these were sons of Anglican clergy, and an 
even higher proportion became clergymen themselves.' All 
prospective undergraduates and fellows were required to affirm a 
general declaration of belief in the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
Anglican doctrine. 

For the first thirty years of the nineteenth century the 
University lived in harmony, not only with the Anglican Church, 
but with the Tory Government, which, having resisted the red 
perils of the French Revolution, remained of a conservative, not to 
say reactionary frame of mind until the election of the Whig 
government of Lord Grey in 1830. The electoral Reform Bill of 
1832 caused reactions throughout the land, not least in Oxford, 
where radicals demanded reform in the University, and 
conservatives closed ranks to prevent such a thing. In the sphere 
of religion, the ‘Oxford Movement’, which can be dated from 1833, 
was led by John Keble, Edward Pusey, John Henry Newman and 
Hurrell Froude, all fellows of Oriel College, who felt that the 
Anglican Church was under attack from liberals and 
nonconformists. They attracted much support at first and 
published numerous ‘Tracts’ which argued their case with 
scholarly precision. Newman’s Tract Ninety, however, went too far 
even for most conservatives, by emphasizing the Anglican 
Church’s close ties with Roman Catholicism. It gave rise to 
impassioned debates within Oxford, which only began to die away 
after Newman stunned many in Oxford and outside by becoming a 
Roman Catholic in 1845. The Oxford Movement put new vigour 
into the Anglican Church at a parish level, but in Oxford it led to 
what Mark Pattison, a fellow of Lincoln College, called a 
‘nightmare which had oppressed Oxford for fifteen years. For so 
long we had been given over to discussions unprofitable in 
themselves, and which had entirely diverted our thoughts from 
the true business of the place’.? 

Oxford’s preoccupation with theological debate, and its 
subservience to the Anglican Church, were increasingly criticized 
in the 1840s, as were its antiquated courses and inadequate 
teaching methods. After four years of discussion, the University 
established a new course in History and Jurisprudence, just in 
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time for T. E. Brown to be one of the first undergraduates to study 
it, in addition to the traditional course in Classics. But changes 
such as this were comparatively trivial: clearly the University 
needed the goad of outside interference if more far-reaching 
reforms were to be made. Shortly after Brown’s first term had 
ended, the government set up a Royal Commission to propose 
reforms, and it worked with considerable speed, despite the fact 
that many heads of colleges refused to supply information or 
answer correspondence from the commissioners. When the 
Commission’s report was published in 1852, it contained proposals 
for many drastic changes which the University seemed unlikely to 
adopt of its own free will. The M.P. for Oxford University, William 
Gladstone, a young politician with Cabinet experience and 
increasingly liberal views, joined those who supported University 
reform, and helped to introduce to Parliament the University 
Reform Act of 1853, which enforced major changes on Oxford. The 
power of the Hebdomadal Board was increased, colleges were 
encouraged to bring their statutes up-to-date, and the 
appointment of fellows by competitive examination was 
recommended, as was the provision of more places for poor 
students. Conservatives considered the Act an outrage; reformers 
felt it had not gone nearly far enough. 

From all this it can be seen that T. E, Brown’s four calendar 
years as an undergraduate coincided exactly with a period of 
controversy and upheaval at Oxford, when the forces of reaction 
clashed with the advocates of change. Brown reflected both 
influences in that he benefited from the reforms by being able to 
read for the new degree in History and Jurisprudence, yet by 
being a servitor at Christ Church he suffered from one of the most 
outdated features of an old regime. 

Christ Church is the most spectacular of Oxford’s colleges. 
Conceived on a very grand scale by Henry VIII’s minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, largely as a monument to himself, it suffered a setback 
when Wolsey fell from favour in 1529; but the King subsequently 
merged the college with the new diocese of Oxford, so that the 
lovely Norman Church of St. Frideswide, which lay within the 
college grounds, became the cathedral for Oxford, as well as 
serving as the college chapel. The Dean of the cathedral was also 
head of the college, and, because Henry VIII died shortly after the 
official foundations in 1546, the college received no official 
statutes. Hence, the Deans of Christ Church, who were appointed 
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Christ Church, Oxford, seen from the Meadows. 


by the Crown, ruled by custom; and their custom, generally 
speaking, was autocratic. Early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I; 
a close link was established between Christ Church and boys 
educated at Westminster School, who were guaranteed a 
proportion of the places at the college. Christ Church served as a 
palace for Charles I during the Civil War, and as a temporary 
meeting place for parliament under Charles II. In 1682, Sir 
Christopher Wren built Tom Tower, the lofty entrance gate 
housing Great Tom, a bell salvaged from the Abbey of Oseney, 
while, early in the eighteenth century, an architecturally - minded 
dean, Henry Aldrich, designed the classical Peckwater quadrangle. 
The noblemen and gentlemen of England flocked to Christ 
Church, attracted by its architectural splendour, great wealth, and 
social prestige. In 1814, that most fastidious arbiter of taste, the 
Prince Regent, brought the Allied sovereigns to visit Oxford and 
himself lodged in the Deanery. 

T. E. Brown was admitted to Christ Church as a servitor, and it 
is important to understand what that meant in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Servitors were not on the original foundation 
of Christ Church, but they had, in the past, been admitted as 
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undergraduates who in return for performing menial or domestic 
duties of a not very taxing nature, received a free education.’ In a 
few cases, servitors had formerly acted as personal servants to 
undergraduate noblemen. Therefore the position of servitor at 
Christ Church (it did not exist in other colleges) had a history 
connecting it with impoverished scholars who were definitely not 
in the same social class as other undergraduates. Even during 
Brown’s time the servitors ate their dinner later than everybody 
else, and sat at a separate table in the college Hall: they were also 
required to wear an academic gown which was slightly different, 
and to wear a mortar board with no tassle. According to Brown, 
the dozen or so servitors of his day included three sons of clergy 
and one lawyer’s son: the rest, he said, were ‘entirely the sons of 
tradesmen, either in Oxford or elsewhere. One was the son of a 
shoemaker in Manchester’. It was not that Brown minded at all 
being in the company of such folk: what he objected to was the 
gross snobbery of the rest of the undergraduates, whose custom 
was to ostracize the servitors as a matter of course. 

‘No ordinary undergraduate at Christ Church,’ complained 
Brown, ‘ever called on a servitor, or would have been seen 
speaking to one for the world . . . Boys have come up from the 
same school, friends, and at the gate of Christ Church have looked 
their last look and smiled their last smile of recognition . . . The 
College dined at five, the servitors crept in at a quarter to six...In 
chapel we had what we called the “Den”, a kind of horse-box 
railed off from the chapel . . . during the whole of my residence at 
Christ Church I never as much heard of a servitor being asked to 
dine with his tutor. We could not be members of the Union. We 
could not be members of the Christ Church (boat) Club, nor of any 
club. The whole thing was fearfully demoralizing’. These are 
extracts from an article of about 4,000 words which Brown wrote 
nearly twenty years later for Macmillan’s Magazine in 1869, by 
which time Christ Church had at last abandoned the category of 
servitor. Brown certainly hated being a servitor, and frequently 
said so for the rest of his life. Apart from anything else, it 
prevented him from making friends freely among like-minded 
undergraduates. Though he was certainly poor, his social status, 
as the son of a clergyman, was not markedly inferior to most 
undergraduates: but at Christ Church, Westminster School boys 
clearly thought themselves a cut above everyone else. ‘We 
servitors did cordially detest Westminster men’, wrote Brown.’ 
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Given that a Royal Commission on University Reform was sitting 
during Brown’s time at Christ Church, he could reasonably have 
hoped that it would have recommended the abolition of the 
servitors and the institution of more scholarships. Gladstone wrote 
to Brown twice, requesting details about the conditions of the 
servitors, and receiving some forthright answers. The Commission 
did, in fact, recommend more scholarships for poor scholars, but 
during the reign of Dean Gaisford, Christ Church did not hasten to 
comply. Thomas Gaisford, who at first struck Brown as ‘the surliest 
old man I ever met with’, was Dean from 1831 to 1855, and a 
bulwark of reaction. Though a scholar of great distinction himself, 
he did not encourage Christ Church men to pay too much attention 
to public examinations, and there was a marked decline in 
academic results during his time. Though ‘at heart kindly and 
generous’, he was, wrote a historian of Christ Church, ‘blunt and 
outspoken, somewhat lacking in suavity of manner... His 
government of Christ Church, though cast in an archaic mould, was 
the rule of a strong man, who knew his own mind. He aimed at 
keeping the college true to its ancient customs and traditions, and 
was careful to oppose, or at least ignore, all reforms which 
introduced novelties inconsistent, as he deemed them, with the 
spirit of the foundation’.© He was among those heads of houses, not 
surprisingly, who refused to co-operate with the Royal Commission. 

So Brown was stuck with his position as a servitor. The only 
thing he could do was to work hard in his cellar room in 
Canterbury Quadrangle, and this he did. In November 1850 Christ 
Church awarded him one of the exhibitions founded by 
Archbishop Boulter to improve the financial position of servitors, 
and, although it was not a great sum, it enabled him to write back 
to Archdeacon Moore, saying that the award would ease the 
pressure on his mother and family, who were ‘still in a condition 
bordering on penury’.’ In January 1851 he wrote to his mother 
informing her that he had recently heard a ‘beautiful’ sermon by 
Dr. Jowett of Balliol College, ‘a pale, boyish, almost effeminate- 
looking man, something like little Deemster Drinkwater’.* Brown 
was about to take the curious Oxford preliminary examination 
called ‘Little-Go’, far from being a serious academic hurdle: but he 
was nervous about it, all the same, he hinted to his mother. 
Indeed, it seems that the prospect of writing examinations 
generally made him ill. Nevertheless, he had done extremely well 
in the papers for the Craven Scholarship, because the Regius 
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Professor of Divinity, Dr. Jacobson, actually called upon him in his 
servitor’s rooms, ‘ushered in with profound reverence by an 
astounded scout. He stayed some time, and proved one of the 
freest, heartiest and jolliest old fellows I ever met with. I always 
thought so, in fact, by the cut of his jib. He spoke about the 
examination, and told me that he begged I would accept a present 
of a book from him as a kind of memorial of the same’. Shortly 
after, Brown called at Jacobson’s house where ‘he gave me the 
book, a copy of Baehr’s Herodotus, beautifully and strongly bound 
in calf gilt, in four vols.” Dr. Jacobson, at least, did not despise 
servitors and in Brown he had detected a student of exceptional 
promise. 

Late in February, 1851, Brown set out on a twenty-six mile walk 
with a Christ Church friend, presumably another servitor, passing 
through the villages of Cumnor, Stanton Harcourt and Eynsham 
before reaching Woodstock and admiring the splendours of 
Blenheim Palace. Yet tragedy struck when his companion fell sick 
on returning to Oxford and died within ten days: ‘he died in his 
own rooms, and you may imagine what a gloom it has thrown over 
us’, Brown told his mother.” By the summer term the sad memory 
was behind him, and he was enjoying the arrival of warmer 
weather. ‘Among the hills, all kinds of weather are most blessed’, 
he wrote to his sister Margaret, ‘but in a low-lying place like 
Oxford, give me summer, with its glorious richness in sights and 
sounds and soft perfumes. The balmy gust from one bean field is 
really almost enough to console me for the absence of those blue 
hills I love so much, and sometimes dream of: besides, you can 
always make hills out of the clouds, and to the latter phenomena 
we are most liberally treated in England." 

In May 1851 Brown came top of the list in the college 
examinations,” but in 1852, in the new examination known as 
‘Moderations’, the first part of the Classics course, he was awarded 
only a second class. This spurred him on to greater effort in the 
second part of the course, known as ‘Literae Humaniores’, or 
‘Greats’. Perhaps his concentration had been deflected for a time 
by a girlfriend, Kate, about whom he told all that we know in a 
poem written in middle age after a return to the leafy walk beside 
Magdalen College where memories of an old affair came flooding 
back: 

Ah little mill, you’re rumbling still, 
Ah sunset flecked with gold! 
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Ah deepening tinge, ah purple fringe 
of lilac as of old! 

Ah hawthorne hedge, ah light-worn pledge 
of kisses warm and plenty, 

When she was true, and twenty-two, 
And I was two-and-twenty. 

I don’t know how she broke her vow- 
She said that I was ‘horty’; 

And there’s the mill a goin’ still, 
And I am five-and-forty. 

And sooth to tell, ‘twas just as well, 
Her aitches were uncertain; 

Her ways though nice, not point-device; 
Her father liked his “Burton”. 

But there’s a place you cannot trace, 
So spare the fond endeavour - 

A cloudless sky where Kate and I 
Are twenty-two forever.* 


Bearing in mind that Brown began his studies at Oxford in 
January 1850 and took his last examination in December 1853, it 
can be seen that he actually spent twelve full terms studying for 
his two courses. In November 1852, towards the end of the third 
year, a letter to his mother makes it clear that he fully intended to 
repay his obligation to the Barrow Trust by returning to the Isle of 
Man as soon as possible after graduation, in order to serve the 
Manx church in some suitable capacity. ‘I have been thinking a 
good deal lately about my connection with the Manx Church’, he 
wrote, ‘and put the matter as | will, I can not see how I can 
honestly fulfil the obligation under which I lie with regard to it 
without actually doing all I can to procure a situation in that 
church. I really do not think that even the paying back of the 
money is any adequate compensation. The church on the Isle of 
Man calculates, and has a right to calculate on our services’."* 

However, a difficulty arose with this plan. The church on the 
Isle of Man was predominantly Evangelical. Brown’s father had 
been an enthusiastic evangelical; Archdeacon Moore was a keen 
evangelical; so was the current Bishop, John Eden. At Oxford, 
Brown had inevitably come into contact with the High Church 


* An Oxford Idyll 
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arguments of the ‘Oxford Movement’, and as early as 1851 he and 
his friend T. W. Fowler had found themselves, to some extent, in 
sympathy with the “Tractarians’.’ This might well have made life 
as a curate on the Isle of Man rather awkward for Brown, as he 
began to realize. Another factor that played a key part in his 
thinking by 1853 was his engagement to Amelia Stowell, referred 
to in a letter which he wrote to his sister Margaret in April of that 
year.’ Amelia was really part of the family, a second cousin, 
because Brown’s grandfather, Captain Robert Brown, and Amelia’s 
grandmother, Ann Brown (who married Thomas Stowell), were 
brother and sister. Tom and Amelia had known each other since 
childhood, and during the vacations from Oxford, their romance 
had blossomed in the Isle of Man, especially after Brown’s affair 
with ‘Kate’ had ended. 

As he approached his final examination for ‘Greats’ in the 
summer of 1853, the plan was for Brown to take a curacy in the 
Isle of Man the following year, and marry Amelia soon after. When 
the news came through that he had secured a first class degree, 
there was jubilation in the family circle. After his second in ‘Mods’, 
a first had not necessarily been expected, and it opened up new 
possibilities. Nor was that all: Brown returned to Oxford for the 
winter term of 1853, and at the end of it he sat the final exams for 
his other degree course, in History and Jurisprudence, and was 
awarded a first class in that as well. Robert Peel, later Prime 
Minister, had achieved Oxford’s first ‘double first’ in 1808 with his 
successes in both the Classics and the Mathematics courses, and 
Brown’s achievement was now compared to this feat. ‘I am the 
only first [in the history course]’, he wrote home, ‘and thus am 
entitled to the honour of being the first double first, as I was 
among the first ‘firsts’ of the new system... Am I justified in 
recognising the guidance of Providence in these successes? This 
last one absolutely places me in advance of the whole University; 
for the tutors themselves have said that I occupy the same place 
relatively to the new system that Sir Robert Peel did to the old’.” 

These examination successes, and perhaps the difficulties over 
his High Church sympathies, led Brown to postpone thoughts of 
an immediate return to the Isle of Man. His main hope now - 
almost an expectation - was that he would be nominated a 
‘Student’ of Christ Church (which calls its fellows ‘students’), and 
thus become an honoured senior member of the community in 
which he had been humiliated as a servitor. He had grown to like 
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and respect Dean Gaisford, who had always treated him kindly, 
and he hoped that his spectacular examination successes, together 
with the full support of many of the Christ Church dons, would 
result in his appointment. But Gaisford refused, apparently on the 
grounds that ‘a servitor never has been made and never can be 
made a Student’. Brown later described the night following this 
announcement as ‘one of the most intensely miserable I was ever 
called upon to bear’." Years later, in his article for Macmillan’s 
Magazine, he did not put the blame on Gaisford, only on ‘how the 
unceasing persistence in a purely conservative policy may lead a 
really good man into flagrant injustice and folly’.” 

The alleged dictum of Gaisford has been much quoted, but the 
only authority for it is Brown himself, writing years later in the 
Macmiilan’s article. Recent research into Christ Church’s history 
has revealed that during the seventeenth century several ex- 
servitors were, in fact, appointed Students, including Jasper 
Mayne in 1627, James Hulet in 1663, Francis Davis in 1665, 
Thomas Price in 1672 and Charles Nelme in 1681.” Therefore, if 
Gaisford did say the precise words attributed to him by Brown he 
was quite wrong: perhaps he only stated that in 1854 servitors 
were by long tradition not eligible as Students, which was true 
enough. Brown was by no means the only servitor whom Gaisford 
had refused to appoint a Student. John Davison, a distinguished 
theologian, John Matthias Turner, later Bishop of Calcutta, and, 
above all, the great William Stubbs, later Regius Professor of 
History and Bishop of Oxford, were all ex-servitors whom Gaisford 
had refused to promote.” Whether Brown should really have felt 
himself so humiliated to have been a servitor when his 
predecessors included such luminaries as these, is an interesting 
question. 

Having suffered this rebuff at the hands of Christ Church, 
Brown showed his mettle by refusing to be demoralized. He did 
not flee back to the Isle of Man but instead decided to sit the very 
competitive examination for a fellowship at Oriel College, which 
in many ways enjoyed the prestige at Oxford then that a fellowship 
at All Souls bestowed a century later. Brown was risking rejection 
again by offering himself for this supreme accolade, yet he 
returned to Oxford in January to study for the examination, to be 
held in the spring. In February, he wrote to comfort his mother 
over the death of his sister Dora: ‘mine indeed is the fitful sorrow 
that comes and goes like shadows on the cornfields that still look 
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forward to the harvest; yours is the drear monotony of anguish, a 
leaden autumn sky, when the harvest is over’.” 

On April 16th, he wrote to his mother: ‘the examination is to 
commence to-morrow. Well, I shall do my best; and should the 
result prove, (as in all probability it will), unfavourable, I shall not 
be much put out of the way; for the distinction (which is very 
great) and a year or two of the emoluments (which are 
considerable) is all I look to; and perhaps, after all, it would be 
better for me to strike out into the world boldly, at once, without 
this interval of College preferment’.” 

The examination at Oriel was no easy test. There were eleven 
candidates for two vacancies, and the proceedings lasted four days. 
Brown wrote some brilliant essays and was elected a Fellow, 
together with C. H. Pearson, later a distinguished academic and 
politician in Australia. Brown wrote jubilantly to his mother: ‘the 
glory of the thing is that to gain a fellowship at Oriel is considered 
the summit of an Oxford man’s ambition. The Fellows of Oriel are 
the picked men of the University, and this year there happened to be 
an unusually large number of very distinguished men in. This is 
none of your empty honours. It gives me an income of about £300 
per ann., as long as I choose to reside at Oxford, and about £220 in 
cash if I reside elsewhere. In addition to this, it puts me in a highly 
commanding position for pupils, so that on the whole I have every 
reason to expect that (except perhaps in the first year) I shall make 
between £500 and £600 altogether per ann. So you see, my dear 
mother, that your prayers have not been unanswered, and that God 
will bless the generation of those who humbly strive to serve Him. 
You are now (it is unnecessary to say), if my life is spared, put out of 
the reach of all want, and, I hope, henceforth need never again give 
yourself a single anxious thought or care about money matters. And 
what a comfort this is, I’m sure I know from my own experience. I 
have now gained the very summit of my hopes at Oxford, and hope 
that I may be able to make good use of my position with a view to 
my future life. But my first thought was and is of you, and the pride 
which (though I say it) you may reasonably take in my success .. . I 
hope you will accept the Oriel Fellowship as a proof that your son 
has not as yet lived quite in vain’. The boy from the Isle of Man, 
impoverished, a humble servitor, had won the Glittering Prizes; a 
unique double first, a fellowship at Oriel. All Oxford, and perhaps 
the world beyond, lay at his feet. 
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Oriel College, Oxford. 


Oriel College, the entrance to which lay only a few yards from 
Brown’s old room at Christ Church, was founded in 1326 and took 
its name from the house, ‘La Oriole’, in which the first Provost 
and fellows established themselves. Between 1619 and 1642 the 
earlier buildings were demolished, and the impressive Front 
Quad was constructed, complete with Hall and Chapel. In 1792 
James Wyatt finished his Palladian Library which featured, on the 
ground floor, a suite of exquisite rooms in classical taste which 
were set aside for use by the fellows. Oriel’s academic reputation 
was established by Provost John Eveleigh (1781-1814), a 
prominent reformer at Oxford who was a major influence behind 
the University Statute of 1801 which set up the Honours 
examination system and the class lists. The Honours system 
increased the sense of competition between colleges, and Oriel 
was among the first to establish an efficient tutorial system, by 
which undergraduates were given formal lectures by college 
fellows. This subsequently became an important feature of the 
teaching pattern throughout the entire University. Oriel was also 
a pioneer in throwing fellowships open to competition: in other 
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colleges, many fellowships were restricted either to members of 
the college, or to candidates from specific parts of the country. 

It was under Eveleigh and his successor Edward Copleston 
(1814-1828) that Oriel’s intellectual reputation was firmly 
established, and that the four-day examination for fellowships 
was perfected. It was held in Easter week, and candidates were 
required to show, in written answers, that they commanded ‘good 
Latin, good Greek, good English, and good sense’, and they were 
allowed to go on writing until it grew too dark to see.* The last 
two days were taken up with interviews held in the rooms of the 
college tower, where the dialectical skills of candidates was 
thoroughly tested. 1811 saw the election of John Keble and 
Richard Whately, the leaders of a group of intellectuals at Oriel 
known as the ‘Noetics’, who revelled in logic and dispute. 
Thomas Arnold, later Headmaster of Rugby, joined them after his 
election in 1815. The Noetics banished alcohol, and instead the 
Oriel teapot, ‘wakeful, austere, astringent, became the recognised 
symbol of a society dedicated to dialectic, to the destruction of 
abuses, to the clarification and purification of thought’. In 1822 
there came the election of John Henry Newman, followed by 
Edward Bouverie Pusey in 1823 and Richard Hurrell Froude in 
1826. These young men, recognized as being among the most 
brilliant in the University, were to be seen at dinner in the 
College Hall, and afterwards in the fellows’ Common Room, 
rendering the atmosphere incandescent with their earnest 
conversation. During the 1830s circumstances led them to follow 
the lead of Keble in attempting to stem the tide of nonconformity 
by writing Tracts for the Times, asserting High Church doctrine, 
so that for a decade Oriel became closely associated with the 
Oxford Movement even though the Provost of the day and other 
fellows did not agree with their views. 

This is why a fellowship at Oriel carried such high prestige 
when Brown was subjected to the famous four-day exam in 1854. 
But the great days had passed. Newman, the last of the famous 
names, had gone from Oriel in 1845, after being received into the 
Roman Catholic church. The fellows by 1854 were less celebrated 
men, ruled by a Provost, Edward Hawkins, whose election in 1828 
was subsequently seen to have been a mistake. He remained in 
office until his death in 1882, in his ninety-fourth year, and even 
the tact of a contemporary college historian cannot conceal his 
faults: ‘his will was probably at all times stronger than his 
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intelligence, and often,perhaps, his strength of will was 
indistinguishable from obstinacy. He was too inflexibly 
conservative to be a really successful head of a house in an age in 
which resistance to organic change was unreasonable’.” 

The Buttery books of Oriel College reveal that Brown was 
resident there for only four terms, beginning in April 1854, and 
ending in June, 1855, though he remained a fellow in name until 
June 1858. Despite the very considerable financial advantages, he 
decided that he did not, after all, want to be an Oxford don. This 
decision had been foreshadowed in the letter to his mother 
already quoted, when he wrote ‘the distinction. . . and a year or 
two of the emoluments. . . . is all I look to’. He had shown Oxford 
men that he was equal to the best of them, and the humiliations of 
the servitor still ran deep within him. Nor were these humiliations 
entirely at an end: after his success at Oriel, Brown was invited to 
dinner by one of the Christ Church tutors. According to Brown’s 
own account, ‘there were present some eight men, among others a 
young clergyman, a Christ Church man. Upon some fancied 
provocation, this extraordinary person actually launched out into 
a violent and abusive attack upon [him], and the attack, which was 
of the coarsest and most vulgar kind, was based upon the fact that 
his fellow-guest had been a servitor.”” 

It seems that Brown was offered a career in politics at about 
this time. He was known to Gladstone (a Christ Church man), with 
whom he had corresponded while the Royal Commission was 
gathering its evidence. Gladstone was aware of Brown’s academic 
successes and was prepared to put the comparisons made 
between Brown and Peel to the test. Had Brown sought a political 
career, the way was open. But political work never appealed to 
him, nor was he ever inclined to be a man of affairs: what is more, 
he was homesick for the Isle of Man. He missed the mountains 
and the coastline, he missed his mother and family, and, above all, 
he missed his fiancée, Amelia. ‘What was the for I left England” 
he later explained jokily in dialect, ‘It was the longin’ for the lil’ 
Island that done the jeel on me, and besides, la, wasn’ theer a gel 
over at Ramsey that was haulin’ and pullin’ at my heart strings like 
the very mischief like?” Until later in the century, marriage was 
forbidden to fellows of Oxford colleges - there was no room in 
college for wives and families, and the practice of living ‘out’ had 
not yet developed. The choice for Brown lay between Oxford and 
celibacy, and the Isle of Man and marriage. 
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The perfect solution to this dilemma arose in 1855, when 
Joseph Cumming, the Vice-Principal of King William’s College, 
was appointed Headmaster of Lichfield Grammar School, thereby 
creating a vacancy as Vice-Principal. If he were appointed to the 
post, Brown could return to the Isle of Man, marry his Amelia, and 
also discharge his obligation to the Barrow Trust. Moreover, the 
position would be a good stepping-stone to a headship in due 
course. The only drawback was that the Vice-Principal’s salary 
was only £200 a year, though he would still receive a stipend from 
Oriel while he remained technically a fellow. Brown therefore 
wrote a lengthy and slightly pompous letter of application to the 
Trustees of King William’s, and waited upon their decision. 
Despite the references to schoolmasterly ‘drudgery’ later in his 
life, it should be remembered that at this point Brown quite 
categorically rejected the careers of Oxford don, politician and 
professional clergyman in order to become a schoolmaster. Nor 
was it in his mind at this stage to become a poet. Although as a 
classicist he was experienced as a composer of verse in Latin and 
Greek, he had made few attempts to write verse in English. A 
handful of poems survive from his late adolescence, but they 
amount to very little either in quantity or quality." It is possible 
that he composed an entry for the Newdigate Prize for poetry at 
Oxford, and then withdrew it; but there is no hard evidence for 
this.” At the age of twenty-five, T. E. Brown was certainly not yeta 
working poet; indeed that side of him was to lie dormant for 
another decade and more. 

In his letter of application to King William’s, Brown declared 
‘my principal motive is the discharge of a duty which I owe to the 
Island of my birth, and to the place of my education. Should it be 
in my power to promote the cause of sound Christian education in 
the Isle of Man . . . I shall deem myself singularly happy...’ He 
made it clear that he thought King William’s College could have a 
great role to play ‘as a lever by which the education of the Island 
generally might be elevated’. The Trustees appointed him, and 
Brown wrote to his mother: ‘I don’t know what you may think. But 
I am in great spirits about it. I have no doubts whatever about the 
step, and observe it is only part of a more extended plan. My 
Brother Fellows congratulate me. Their only draw-back being the 
fact of my withdrawing to such an out of the way place. But as a 
preferment (temporary, initiative, of course), they all consider it 
most eligible. There were fifty-six candidates, many of them 
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distinguished men, several Fellows of Colleges. This may serve to 
show that as things go, £200 a year, even in the Isle of Man, is not 
to be sneezed at. In fact, the educational market is fearfully 
overstocked, and there is no demand proportionate to the supply. 
The consequence is that really good men are eager to catch at 
anything. The term Vice-Principal is happily selected. You’ve no 
idea what an impression it makes here. Now just cast your eyes 
onward a few years, and estimate the effect of this .. . upon my 
future application for higher preferment in England’.” 

This letter makes it perfectly clear that in taking the post at 
King William’s, Brown was being no careless romantic. For a 
young man of twenty-five, it was a position of considerable 
responsibility which offered him many opportunities, both for the 
immediate and more distant future. The work of Thomas Arnold 
at Rugby in the 1830s had created a revolution in the world of 
education, and to be a schoolmaster in a public school was 
increasingly seen to be an important and prestigious occupation; 
while to be the head of such a school brought with it considerable 
wealth, social position, and, for a clergyman, the possibility one 
day of a deanery or a bishopric. Brown was entering what was 
becoming a highly fashionable profession in the rapidly expanding 
field of middle-class education, and with his excellent 
qualifications, his prospects looked to be extremely good. Just 
before leaving Oxford he was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Wilberforce, and he sailed for the Isle of Man, and his new life, 
with a happy heart. 
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King William’s College 
and The Crypt School 
1855-1863 


Brown’s own schooldays. Robert Dixon was still Principal, 

though he had acquired the additional dignity of a doctorate 
in Divinity, in 1852. Brown had been a favourite pupil of his, and 
James Wilson, who had left the school in 1853, later wrote that the 
brilliant reputation Brown had won as a pupil lived on at King 
William’s long after his departure for Oxford. Wilson dated his life- 
long friendship with Brown from 1853, when Brown, still an 
undergraduate, attended the Speech Day at King William’s, and 
made a point of congratulating Wilson on winning many prizes. 
Wilson was flattered that ‘the great Oxford scholar’, as he called 
him, had shown so much interest in his achievements. As far as 
Wilson was concerned, to the boys of King William’s Brown was 
‘among their demi-gods’.' This was another good reason for 
Brown to return there: with such a fine reputation going before 
him, his influence would be assured. 

According to Wilson, the school, by 1855, was ‘in low water’, 
and ‘very ineffective in its teaching’. ‘ A great generation of boys 
had passed, and left no successors’, he thought, and the number of 
pupils had diminished.’ It is true that the number of pupils 
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King William’s College. 


entering Oxford and Cambridge sagged during Brown’s middle 
years as Vice-Principal. There were four in 1855, his first term, 
none in 1856, one in 1857, none in 1858, and one in 1859; but 
there was a good crop of five in 1860, and three in 1861, his last 
year.’ Indeed, the results of 1860 were the best for the previous 
twenty years in this respect. However, it does seem to be the case 
that few pupils who later achieved any particular distinction, 
academic or otherwise, passed through the school in Brown’s time 
as Vice-Principal. Of course, his own role and influence was 
secondary to that of the Principal, about whom Brown always 
spoke loyally. ‘Now Dr Dixon had to manage the Squireens who 
came to King William’s because of the low fees, and many people 
did not see how admirably he did it, he told an audience many 
years later; ‘but the fact is that in carrying out his methods, he was 
prevented from becoming in the Isle of Man what nature had 
intended him for — a very great favourite, a man of delightful good 
humour, a man of tenderness indescribable. He had to be severe’.' 
Inevitably, the Principal set the tone for the school. Brown’s role 
had its limits. 

All the evidence is that Brown was an energetic and popular 
young master. We are told that his advent brought ‘new teaching 
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methods, new text books, brilliant discourses provocative of 
original thought, and a personality which had even greater 
influence on his pupils out of doors than within the college walls. 
Many of his students used to be invited to his home at 
Derbyhaven, and saw him in his more buoyant moods and listened 
to his inspiring talk. Often he would take a few of them in his boat 
for a fishing expedition, and he strongly encouraged swimming, 
athletics, and cricket’.. While still unmarried, he lived in rooms at 
‘The Cottage’, on the front at Derbyhaven, and it was there that 
James Wilson, by then an undergraduate at Cambridge, came to 
spend some part of a vacation with him in 1857. ‘We boated’, 
recalled Wilson, ‘and he was a master in seamanship. We raced off 
Fort Island in the early mornings, in a fresh breeze, the gunwale 
perilously near the water (as it seemed to me); trailing lines for 
fish and catching two or three; and then returning to breakfast’. 
One evening Brown and Wilson were invited to dinner with the 
French master, van Laun: the dinner was excellent, and the 
conversation ‘indescribable’.° At King William’s, as later at Clifton, 
Brown was on the best of social terms with many of his 
colleagues, who warmed to his special mixture of wide learning 
and jovial humour. 

In June, 1857, after an engagement of several years, Brown at 
last married Amelia Stowell, the daughter of his father’s first 
cousin, Dr Thomas Stowell of Ramsey. It was a marriage which 
was to last until Amelia’s death thirty-one years later, and which 
would produce many children. Brown’s good friend T. W. Fowler, 
by now an Oxford don and a clergyman, was invited to preside at 
the wedding ceremony, which was held at the ancient church at 
Maughold, spectacularly sited near the top of Maughold Head. 
Presumably the Browns now moved into the Vice-Principal’s house 
at King William’s to begin their life together. Amelia Brown does 
not figure prominently in the memoirs of her contemporaries, nor 
has much correspondence survived between Brown and his wife. 
She was undoubtedly an attractive woman, slim, with a shy, warm 
smile. ‘She was my first love,’ Brown wrote on the eve of her 
death: ‘gentlest, sweetest, truest. So simple, so honest, so 
absolutely transparent, so fearless! Yes, Yes, the Manx woman of a 
certain breed is not to be equalled by the women of any other 
race.’ Amelia was no intellectual and there were those who 
wondered how Brown could live so harmoniously with someone 
who did not share his academic tastes. This was not important to 
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Brown. ‘My experience is this,’ he wrote, ‘my wife - my simple- 
minded, my guileless wife, a creature that had no falsetto in a 
single fibre of her being, no shadow of affectation, that kept like 
this all through our complicated artificial existence here, a sunny, 
merry, happy woman, absolutely unconscious of the hollowness 
and the pretences, and the shams that surrounded her, tolerant 
too, and kind to all - if you have married such a woman, then 
guard her as the apple of your eye’.’ They had been drawn to each 
other as youngsters; theirs was a love match and a long, happy 
marriage blessed with many children. In this respect Brown was a 
lucky man, though there was tragedy in the early years, when 
their first child, a baby girl, died after a few months and was 
buried in the graveyard at Maughold in 1859. 

This apart, the years at King William’s were very happy ones for 
the newly married couple. ‘In Castletown I spent the brightest and 
happiest part of my life,’ he told an audience at a lecture given in 
his widower days, ‘and nothing - when I think of those days - can 
make me unhappy. It was such a happy, such a loving life, that the 
memory of it, the sweet memory must go with me into the world 
to come. There are some things deeper than the boldest of you 
would imagine, and this little place [Castletown] has been the 
nest, as it were, of my inmost convictions.” According to William 
Radcliffe, Brown was very popular with the local people. ‘If there 
was a picnic or a party in those days, it was nothing without “Tom 
Brown”. . . [he] also took a very active part in instructing and 
amusing the young people of Castletown. On Saturday evenings, 
he read aloud from the newspapers in the Reading Room; on 
Sunday afternoons, he conducted a Bible-class for young men in 
the Grammar School; and twice a week he gratuitously gave his 
services at a night-school’.’ 

‘He was a genial man,’ according to his relative, Flaxney 
Stowell, who remembered that ‘in the evenings he would come to 
our Temperance meetings, and sit quietly in a corner of the room. 
When he got home he was not so quiet, for he would mount a 
chair and imitate every speaker he had heard at the meeting, 
mimicking all their humour and peculiarities, and reciting their 
speeches word for word. Doubtless these meetings would have 
something to do with the development of his humour in after life, 
when he rose to eminence. Many a familiar turn of speech and 
thought in his writings was gleaned in this way in his early days 
spent at Castletown.’” 
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Brown’s fondness for singing, and for music in general, were 
given free rein during this time, when he assisted with the choir 
practices at King William’s (he played the piano tolerably well), 
and also helped to improve the singing at parish churches in the 
neighbourhood. He was called upon to preach at local churches, 
including his former home, Braddan, where his father’s successor, 
William Drury, invited him to give the sermon in the summer of 
1860." During his years at Castletown, Brown met a number of 
interesting visitors to the Island. On vacation during his Oxford 
years he made the acquaintance of Prince Lucien Bonaparte, a 
relative of Napoleon, whose scholarly interest in Celtic languages 
brought him to the Island to study Manx. The Prince copied down 
the Lord’s Prayer in Manx, and worked hard on the pronunciation. 
Brown, it seems, introduced him to a dish of Manx porridge and 
showed him how to eat it. While Vice-Principal, Brown met the 
famous travel-writer George Borrow and shared his interest in 
Manx Carvals. Borrow was a great admirer of the Island’s natural 
beauties: according to Brown, it was Borrow’s opinion that the 
view from Maughold Head was one of the finest in the British 
Isles.” 

Brown’s very real involvement with the Manx way of life is 
emphatically illustrated in a lecture on “Manx Proverbs” which he 
gave in the Old Town Hall in Castletown while he was Vice- 
Principal. In his opening remarks, he insisted that Manx was ‘a 
fine old language, rich and musical; and full of meaning and 
expression.’ He then proceeded to back this up by citing at least 
twenty Manx sayings, such as Ja lane eddyr raa janoo - ‘There’s 
much between saying and doing’, and he discussed their meaning, 
origins and relationship to proverbs in other languages. This 
familiarity with the writing and pronunciation of Manx shows that 
Brown, though not himself a fluent Manx speaker, nevertheless 
had a good working knowledge of the language. This was only one 
of many lectures he gave, including ones on ‘Manx Celebrities’, 
‘Raleigh and his times’, and ‘Archbishop Laud’. He also wrote 
scholarly articles for William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, freely 
quoting from Hebrew, Greek and German. 

In 1861, when Brown was thirty-one years of age, he applied to 
be Headmaster of the Crypt School, in Gloucester. Some 
commentators have assumed that his decision to leave King 
William’s was the result of his disappointment that ‘the College 
had not developed according to his expectations’, or that ‘the 
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Governing Body of the College had small enthusiasm for Brown’s 
reforms or sympathy with his perhaps extravagant hopes’.” There 
is also a general assumption that Farrar’s Eric, published in 1858, 
caused immediate harm to the school. In fact, the number of 
pupils admitted in 1860 (58) was sixteen more than any since 
1848, and the third highest in the history of the school. There is no 
record of Brown ever complaining that his ambitions had in any 
way been frustrated at King William’s. He had now completed six 
years as Vice-Principal, and it was time to move on to a headship, 
as his two predecessors had done. He had officially ceased to be a 
fellow of Oriel in 1858, and this meant that he and his growing 
family had to rely upon the comparatively modest salary of the 
Vice-Principal. With his outstanding qualifications he could 
reasonably have applied for any prestigious appointment within 
schoolmastering. An advertisement for a new Headmaster at the 
Crypt School came to his attention: it was an old foundation which 
was due to re-open with new buildings. It seemed a fine 
opportunity, and he accepted the post when it was offered him. He 
was missed at Castletown: ‘When T. E. Brown left,’ a resident 
wrote, ‘we all felt that a light had gone out and a true friend had 
departed from our midst.’“ It was not a complete severance, for 
Brown’s mother and sisters still lived on the Island, and he 
continued to visit them in the school holidays. For all that, his 
departure was something of an exile - or it came to seem like it - 
and it was perhaps because he suspected this that in valediction 
he walked right round the Island before setting out for the West 
Country. 


In 1528 there died in the City of Gloucester one John Cooke, a 
wealthy textile merchant who had twice served as High Sheriff of 
the city, and four times as Mayor. His will instructed his widow to 
use part of his estate to build a Schoolhouse in the grounds of the 
parish church of St Mary, and ‘well establish and ordain a 
continual free school of grammar for the erudition of children and 
scholars’. Land was acquired next to the wall of the church in 
1529, and, during the next few years, Joan Cooke took advantage 
of Henry VIII’s sale of monastic property to purchase land on the 
manor of Podsmead, near Gloucester, which had formerly 
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belonged to the Priory of Llanthony. By 1539, a small, but 
handsome schoolroom had been built, and the first Master, 
Thomas Yonge, had been appointed. Joan Cooke died in 1544, so 
heavily overweight that she could barely walk, and the 
responsibility for administering the endowments of the school 
was left in the hands of the City Corporations of Gloucester and 
Worcester." 

The name of the parish church of St Mary of Christ appears 
gradually to have changed to St Mary de Crypt, and the school 
became known as the Crypt School. It was the chief school in 
Gloucester, though there was a choir school at the cathedral. The 
Crypt School, however, never grew large, and the poorly paid 
Masters held office for short periods, in general. In 1683, George 
Townsend, a Gloucestershire lawyer, provided for “Townsend 
scholars’ to proceed from the Crypt School to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, an arrangement that survived until 1985. During the 
eighteenth century the school educated a few notable pupils, such 
as George Whitefield, the great Methodist preacher, and John 
Moore, later Archbishop of Canterbury, but it gradually ceased to 
be a free grammar school and became, effectively, a private 
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school. The fees for education and boarding in 1791 were sixteen 
guineas a year, which was extremely expensive: not surprisingly, 
there were very few pupils - only twelve in 1832. This was clearly 
in contravention of the wishes of the founder, and, as much the 
same had happened to many other schools, the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 ‘ordered all charities to be removed from 
individual Corporations, and vested them in the Court of 
Chancery, which would nominate trustees’.'* 

The Corporation of Gloucester was reluctant to give up control 
of the Crypt School, and controversy raged in the city for several 
years about who the Trustees should be. In 1851, expensive legal 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery ended with the Corporation 
of Gloucester finally relinquishing control to nominated Trustees. 
In 1857 the Trustees closed the school, allowed the funds to 
accumulate, and planned the construction of a much larger school 
in Barton Street, a short distance from the old site, but still in the 
heart of the city. In the autumn of 1860 the Trustees advertized for 
a new Headmaster, and T. E. Brown was one of the 83 men who 
applied. On January 29th, 1861, he attended for interview with six 
other short-listed candidates, and upon receiving twelve of the 
sixteen votes of the Trustees, he was duly appointed to the post. In 
April he was in Gloucester again, to see Christopher Naylor, a 
young colleague of his at King William’s, appointed Second Master 
at the Crypt. On August 5th, the school officially re-opened, and by 
October it contained 65 pupils. 

From a comparatively tranquil life in the remote location of 
King William’s, Brown now found himself in the centre of activity 
and controversy. The fortunes of the Crypt School had been such 
an issue in the city for so many years of acrimonious debate, that 
tactful handling of the various factions was called for now. 
Moreover, Brown was faced with the task of appointing an entirely 
new staff, recruiting new pupils and supervizing the Barton Street 
buildings, which were not completed when he took office. 
Although about ten times the size of the original Tudor 
schoolhouse, the Barton Street buildings were not conceived in 
the grand manner, and they were located on a very restricted city- 
centre site. There could be no question of the Crypt developing 
into a ‘public school’ in buildings such as these. It would be a town 
grammar school for day boys, with a very reasonable fee of just 
over £1 a quarter. However, the fact that Brown had persuaded 
Christopher Naylor to come with him from King William’s, and 
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that he introduced textbooks and teaching methods which had 
been used there, suggests that he was hoping to create something 
of the public school atmosphere at the Crypt. He was certainly to 
be found, in the early months, coaching his pupils at cricket. ‘Look 
ere sur, what I wants to know is, when it'll be my turn to knawk?’ 
one of them complained.” 

There is no doubt that his first year at the Crypt was a severe 
trial to Brown. It was not only the heavy responsibility involved in 
establishing a new school that he found taxing: he also felt that the 
people of Gloucester, and the pupils at his school, were not well 
disposed to the sort of educational assumptions that he was used 
to. ‘I am now conscious of [being] 32, he wrote to his mother in 
May 1862, ‘and on the whole I think I feel it. But considering the 
year of bother I have passed through, I don’t think I am amiss after 
all. A very good instance of the sort of bother I am subject to in my 
exalted position as Headmaster in a place like this, was brought 
under my notice this morning. The other day I called a nasty, lazy, 
ill-mannered young whelp at the school “a little hog”. To-day I 
received a letter from the father demanding an explanation!!! Can 
absurdity go further? However, I am becoming gradually very 
thick-skinned. Twelve months ago this foolery would have 
annoyed me. At present I can laugh at it.’* 

The following month, Brown was on the Isle of Man for a 
summer holiday with his wife and baby daughter Edith. ‘You can 
hardly believe how absolutely barren and desolate the Island 
appears to me coming from Gloucestershire,’ he told his mother. 
The farming looks just like a mere slight scratching on the 
surface, and as for the trees and hedges they look like unfledged, 
starveling birds. I confess I never felt before the immense 
difference between our bare little island and the rich luxuriance of 
English vegetation, at least West of England vegetation’. On the 
other hand, he missed the Irish Sea. ‘Amelia has borne all her 
fatigues well, and Baby famously,’ he continued: ‘she is beginning 
to enjoy herself. The sea is to her, and indeed to me, a source of 
endless delight.’ Brown also missed the heather and gorse of the 
Island, and would go for long rambles in the Forest of Dean, near 
Gloucester, just to seek them out and enjoy ‘the inexpressible 
delight of lying down on a bed of heather in full bloom !!!!"" 

By the beginning of Brown’s second year at the Crypt School, 
the Barton Street buildings were fully in use, and the Tudor 
school had been sold for £500. The number of pupils began to 
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approach a hundred, and suitable staff were appointed to teach 
them. It was, of course, Brown’s responsibility to plan the 
curriculum for these boys, and to acquire appropriate textbooks. 
Over this issue he encountered his first major test as Headmaster, 
when, in August 1861, Ambrose Cookson, the parent of one of his 
pupils, and a surgeon in the town, wrote a long letter of complaint 
about the Crypt School which was published, under the 
pseudonym ‘Paterfamilias’ in the Gloucestershire Chronicle. In 
polite, but firm language, Cookson objected to the fact that Brown 
was requiring so many new text books to be bought from the 
school, and implied that he might be making a profit himself on 
the transaction.” 

‘Scratch Brown and you find a bear,’ a colleague wrote of him 
later, and even Brown’s friends admitted that he was capable of 
over-reacting if provoked. On this occasion he took the extremely 
foolish step of letting loose his anger in a letter of reply to the 
same newspaper, which, bearing in mind that he could be a letter- 
writer of genius, was probably the worst letter he ever wrote, and 
certainly the most damaging. He referred to ‘the accusation of 
dyspeptic scribblers such as the gentleman whose feeble nastiness 
defiled your last week’s columns,’ and announced - ‘Here I am; at 
least let me have a trial; at least give me fair play to start with. I 
have come among you with my hands pure from any such stain as 
has been imputed to me. Jobbing and corruption are things which 
I have not known as yet; and I do not think I shall learn them in 
Gloucester. With the utmost confidence I commend my cause to 
all honest men; they will know how to stigmatise the low and 
cowardly attack which has been made upon me through the 
medium of your journal. And while I appeal to them I appeal also 
to you, sir, as the editor of an influential local paper, to exercise a 
little wholesome discretion in the choice of your correspondents, 
and to protect me from the insinuations of blackguardism, and the 
slanders of the slums.’” 

Not surprisingly, this letter made matters much worse and 
provoked further attacks on Brown by Cookson, who declared 
himself determined to ‘expose the crying evil of the amazing 
increase of school textbooks’. Letters from other local people 
poured scorn on Brown’s lack of self-control and display of bad 
manners; serious faults, they thought, in a headmaster.” All this 
occurred in August 1862, at the beginning of a new school year, 
which now promised to be a stormy one. Calls from disaffected 
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parents for Brown’s dismissal were ignored by the Trustees, but 
clearly he now faced an uphill struggle. 

The Gloucester crisis between Brown and Cookson in August 
1862 coincided exactly with a crisis in nearby Bristol where 
another new school was due to open in September. This was 
Clifton College, designed as a ‘public school’, and impressively 
built in a fine setting in Clifton, the attractive suburb lying to the 
north-west of the city. On August 20th, members of the Council of 
Clifton College were dismayed to be told by Charles Evans, the 
headmaster-designate who had helped them plan the school, that 
he had applied for another headship (King Edward’s 
Birmingham), which he would accept if it were offered. The 
Council was left with only a few weeks to find a replacement. 
They consulted Dr Frederick Temple, the headmaster of Rugby 
School, which at that particular time was probably, thanks to the 
work of Arnold, the most influential school in England. Temple 
recommended for the post a young man on his staff called John 
Percival, and when Evans’ appointment to Birmingham was 
confirmed, Percival was interviewed and appointed Headmaster 
on September 4th, and Clifton College opened on September 30th. 

At this point, James Wilson re-emerged to play a crucial part in 
Brown’s life. After a brilliant career at Cambridge, Wilson was 
appointed to the staff at Rugby in 1859, the year before Percival. 
The two young colleagues became good friends, and when Percival 
was suddenly elevated to the headmastership of Clifton, he 
occasionally turned to Wilson for advice. According to Wilson’s 
own account, ‘when Percival was appointed to Clifton College, he 
asked me if I knew of someone to take the Modern Side. I named 
Brown .. .’ Wilson then invited both Percival and Brown to his 
home in Rugby so that Percival could decide whether Brown was 
the man he wanted. ‘Brown spent an evening at my lodgings,’ 
Wilson recalled: ‘About half a dozen of us dined there. I warned 
Brown that he must be on his good behaviour. He did not take my 
advice. Never was Brown so great. I still remember the Manx songs 
with their odd, discordant pianoforte accompaniment and final 
shriek; the paradoxes; the torrent of fun and talk, and the stories ... 
Percival, I think, was the first to leave, his usual gravity having 
been completely shattered. Next morning, I asked him, not without 
anxiety, what he thought of Brown. “Oh, he’ll do”, said Percival’. 
In the summer of 1863 Percival met Brown again in Oxford to 
discuss details, and met him ‘standing at the corner of St Mary’s 
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entry, in somewhat Johnsonian attitude, four-square, his hands 
deep in his pockets to keep himself still, and looking decidedly 
volcanic. We very soon came to terms, and I left him there under 
promise to come to Clifton as my colleague at the beginning of the 
following term.”* No doubt strongly influenced by Wilson, Percival 
had decided that Brown was the man to be not only head of the 
Modern Side at Clifton, but also Second Master - Percival’s deputy. 
There was, in addition, the likelihood that Brown would be able to 
become housemaster of a new boarding house. Although to move 
from being Headmaster of the Crypt to a subordinate position at 
Clifton sounds like a backward step, it is very likely that Brown’s 
potential earnings at Clifton would have been greater, and if Clifton 
thrived, he would be in a good position to move on in a few years if 
he so chose. If he wished to stay, Clifton was an attractive place to 
live. Moreover, the Clifton offer seemed a good way of retiring 
gracefully from his difficulties at the Crypt School, and he duly 
handed in his resignation to the Trustees. 

Brown had certainly not been happy in his two years at the 
Crypt, and he subsequently had little good to say about what he 
termed ‘The Gloucester Episode’: over the Cookson affair he had 
undoubtedly made a serious mistake. On the other hand, when he 
left the Crypt the number of pupils stood at 105 and he had 
succeeded in a difficult task, the re-establishment of a school in 
new buildings, with new staff and new pupils. It is a significant fact 
that his successor, J. R. Major, lasted only four years; under him 
numbers fell to 82, then to 66, and, in his last year, to 49, while 
external examiners noted that ‘no boy had proceeded to university 
for several years’.” Given this train of events, the Trustees had 
every reason to regret the departure of Brown. Major was succeeded 
by Christopher Naylor, Brown’s choice as Second Master, and he 
remained Headmaster until 1906, a remarkable reign of forty-one 
years. Naylor was considered by one of his former pupils as the 
embodiment of ‘all the essentials of “good tone” - loyalty and 
patriotism, corporate energy in work and play, manly physique and 
contempt of meanness in any form, the vigorous and cleanly virtues.” 
It was doubtless these characteristics that had impressed Brown, and 
under Naylor numbers at the Crypt recovered to over a hundred. In 
1889 the school moved to more extensive and attractive buildings in 
Friar’s Orchard, where it strengthened its reputation as Gloucester’s 
leading boys’ grammar school. In 1930 the school’s houses were 
reorganized, and one was named after Brown. In 1943 the wisdom 
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of Joan Cooke’s purchase of land at Podsmead was emphasized by 
the building there of a completely new school, where to-day the 
Crypt thrives. 

Though Brown was not proud of his work at the Crypt, he was 
nevertheless an important influence on the development of the 
school by his success in establishing it at Barton Street, and 
through his appointment of Christopher Naylor. A third benefit, 
which only emerged later, was the profound impression he made 
upon one of his pupils at the Crypt, William Ernest Henley, who 
was admitted in 1861 at the age of twelve, and therefore knew 
Brown for both his years as Headmaster. A victim of tuberculosis as 
a young child, Henley was already a cripple, moving about on 
crutches and being taken to the local abattoir, where his diseased 
left foot was thrust into the bowels of a recently-slaughtered 
animal, as a potential cure. He lived a life of pain and discomfort, 
but to him the teaching of Brown brought happiness and relief. 
Brown lent the boy many of his own books, and, according to 
Henley, ‘was singularly kind to me at a moment when I needed 
kindness even more than I needed encouragement’.* Brown’s 
teaching, Henley felt, ‘opened to me ways of thought and speech 
that. . came upon me like a call from the world outside - the great, 
quick, living world - and discovered (for me) the beginnings, the 
true materials of myself... he was T. E. Brown, the man of genius, 
the first [I had] ever seen, and being so, he took hold upon me... 
and led me into the nearer distances - into the shallow edge of the 
great sea - to a point I might never have reached without him.” 

Henley lost the battle to save his left foot, which was amputated 
when he was sixteen. He left the Crypt School, and, impoverished, 
travelled to London, where he made his way as a journalist and 
poet, rising to be the editor of literary magazines such as The 
National Observer and The New Review. Here he published the 
work of many famous writers, among them Stevenson, Kipling, 
Wells, Conrad and J. M. Barrie, who based Wendy in Peter Pan on 
Henley’s daughter. Struggling throughout his life against adversity, 
Henley managed to remain, in a paraphrase of lines in his most 
famous poem, the master of his fate, the captain of his soul; and in 
due course he repaid his childhood debt to T. E. Brown by 
becoming one of the most influential and energetic supporters of 
his poems. 
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there, for the next twenty-nine years, he remained. It was at 
Clifton that his life’s work was accomplished, in two distinct 

and separate spheres. As a schoolmaster, he played a central role 
in the creation of a leading English school, and as a poet he 
became the acknowledged voice of the Manx people. In effect, he 
lived two lives concurrently, one in the hectic, practical world of 
the school, the other in the vast reserves of his poetic imagination. 
At thirty-three, Brown was still a young man when he began his 
Clifton career, but his Headmaster was four years his junior. John 
Percival had risen from a background even more humble and 
impoverished than Brown’s. His father was a Westmorland lad 
from a poor farming family-who became an accomplished 
wrestler. He caught the eye of a local girl and had to marry her in 
1834 so that their son John could be born in wedlock. When the 
mother died four years later, her brother and his wife fostered the 
boy. He grew up to be dark-haired, tall and handsome, and after 
an early morning’s work in the fields he would walk in his clogs to 
Appleby Grammar School, several miles away. There he proved 
himself to be a brilliant pupil, and he won a scholarship to 


B rown joined the Clifton staff for the winter term of 1863, and 
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John Percival aged 24 and 44. 


Queen’s College where, like Brown, he gained a double first, 
though in his case, in Classics and Mathematics. Percival did 
attempt to read the History degree as well but his body rebelled 
and he suffered a nervous breakdown.' All his life he drove 
himself, and those about him, to the point of exhaustion, and 
sometimes beyond. 

Physically and temperamentally the two men were different 
types; Brown stocky, humorous, explosive; Percival tall, dignified 
and grave. Yet they had a profound admiration for each other. To 
Brown, even though constantly driven by the dynamism of his 
Headmaster, Percival was divine, magnificent as a lofty Lakeland 
peak; for Percival, to compare Brown with even the average run of 
distinguished men was to liken the Bay of Naples to a Scottish 
loch. This mutual respect and understanding was fortunate for the 
new-born Clifton, because as Second Master, Brown’s role as 
Percival’s deputy was critical. Percival was not the sort of man 
who was temperamentally inclined to delegate, or even to consult. 
He was a natural commander, strongly inclined to be autocratic in 
his treatment of boys and staff. Brown, sensing his quality, was 
content to follow Percival’s lead. 

Clifton College was founded by a group of Bristol business and 
professional men who set up a Limited Company in 1860, raised 
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School House and Big School, Clifton College, c. 1862. 


£10,000 capital by selling shares, acquired a seventeen-acre site, 
and employed the architect Charles Hansom to design some 
impressive buildings. A ‘public school’ was what the Company 
wanted, a boarding-school for boys which would incorporate all 
the reforms introduced by Thomas Arnold at Rugby, and produce 
Christian gentlemen, well educated in the Classics and other 
subjects, and devoted to a high ideal of public service. Hansom’s 
first architectural design was magnificent, but beyond the 
financial resources of the Council. They eventually authorized 
the construction of ‘Big School’, which contained an assembly 
hall and several classrooms, and ‘School House’, which provided 
accommodation for the Headmaster (who was also 
housemaster), and about fifty boys. Should the school prosper, 
more buildings from Hansom’s plans could be added later. The 
Council appointed Charles Evans, a senior master at Rugby, to be 
Headmaster, and Evans in turn recruited two members of staff 
who began collecting boys in a preliminary school so that there 
would be at least a few pupils available when the main buildings 
were ready. The opening date was set for September 1862, when 
Evans threw everything into confusion by backing out at the last 
minute.’ 
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The Council’s decision to appoint Percival was a huge gamble. 
The Company had paid at least £13,500 for the site and £11,000 for 
the buildings, so the school was already heavily mortgaged. 
Percival was unmarried and only just twenty-eight years old, a 
Westmorland man with no social background, a pronounced 
northern accent, and only two years experience of teaching the 
most junior boys at Rugby. On the credit side, he had outstanding 
academic qualifications and had been for a short time a fellow of 
Queen’s College at Oxford: but more than this, as all who knew 
him recognized, he bore the unmistakable stamp of greatness. 
Elevated suddenly from a £100 a year job at Rugby to a 
headmastership worth £800 a year not including lucrative 
capitation fees, he hastened to Clifton to settle into School House 
and prepare for the opening of the school on September 30th. On 
that day, about seventy boys sat before him on the benches of Big 
School listening to their tall young Headmaster informing them in 
his measured, northern tones that together, with God’s help, they 
had great work to perform. A few days later, Percival was married 
to Louisa Holland, whom he had known for some time, and they 
took two days off for a honeymoon in nearby Clevedon before 
returning to face the task ahead. 

One of the most important characteristics of Percival was that 
he was an innovator, a radical in politics, in religion, and in his 
educational ideas. He intended from the start that in addition to a 
traditional Classical curriculum which concentrated on Latin and 
Greek, he would provide a ‘Modern Side’ in which, as the prospectus 
proclaimed, the education would consist of ‘Mathematics, Latin, 
Modern Languages, English History, Language, Literature and 
Composition’. This was a daring move, because at the great, 
established schools, such as Eton and Winchester, Classics ruled 
supreme. But Percival felt that in an increasingly industrialized 
world, the curriculum of the Modern Side was more relevant to a 
pupil’s future needs. This is why he was looking for a suitable man 
to lead the Modern Side, and why Brown seemed, with his first 
class degree in Oxford’s newest course in History and 
Jurisprudence, so very appropriate. So Brown went to Clifton to 
teach not the Classics, but History and Literature, and this 
explains why he never taught some of Clifton’s most academic 
pupils. The fact was that the pull of the Classics remained too 
strong in the popular mind for the rest of the nineteenth century - 
perhaps to the detriment of England as a competitor against rising 
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industrial powers such as Germany. The ultimate failure to 
establish the Modern Side at Clifton as equal in prestige to the 
Classical Side was something that worried Percival throughout his 
period as Headmaster, though there is no record of his having 
suggested that the fault lay with Brown. Parents of academic boys 
still wanted a predominantly classical education for their sons, 
leading on to the universities and the professions. As Head of the 
Modern Side, therefore, Brown tended to teach boys destined for 
the services, or for commerce. Percival himself was Head of the 
Classical Side, and he taught the prestigious Classical Sixth. 
Brown was responsible for the academic arrangements for all 
‘Modern’ pupils and staff, which as the school grew larger became 
a heavy administrative responsibility. 

When Brown joined Clifton for the beginning of its second year, 
in 1863, the original 70 boys had already expanded to almost 200. 
School House was full to overflowing, there was a ‘Town House’ 
for day boys, and a new Junior house for boys under thirteeen. 
There was also a temporary boarding house at Oldham Lodge, 
under the supervision of Graham Dakyns, a young colleague who 
was to become one of Brown’s closest friends. His father, the 
Treasurer of the Middle Temple, was a shareholder in the Clifton 
College Company, and recruited pupils to the school from London. 
Graham had been born in the West Indies, where he lived for 
seven years, enjoying the freedom of the tropical forests of St 
Vincent. When the family returned to England, he was sent to 
Rugby School, where he proved himself to be a good sportsman 
and a good academic. He moved on to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
as a scholar, and took a second class in Classics in 1860. Then for 
a short time he acted as tutor to the sons of the poet Tennyson, 
with whose family he maintained a close connection. Within days 
of Percival’s appointment to Clifton, he happened to meet Dakyns 
at Rugby and offered him a job on the spot. ‘When can you begin, 
Dakyns?’, he asked. ‘Oh, quite soon’, Dakyns replied, ‘in two or 
three days at most.’ ‘There’s a train in an hour’s time,’ replied 
Percival, ‘they are pretty hard-pressed down there. I think you had 
better take that.” Dakyns did as he was told and ever afterwards 
jestingly claimed that he had started at Clifton before Percival - 
which, by a few days, was true enough. 

Dakyns was twenty-three years old in 1862, a wild, eccentric, 
yet lovable character, quite small, but powerful and active, with 
dark hair and flashing eyes; ‘a son of the tropics,’ as one of his 
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colleagues called him.‘ He was soon rushing about on the Clifton 
‘Close,’ introducing the bemused boys to the mysteries of rugby 
football. ‘The boys of those days,’ he said later, ‘had no notion of 
games, or the respect due to them. I cannot make you understand 
how difficult it was at that time to create and develop an ardour in 
all sorts of athletics matters here . . . you will hardly believe that 
we used to have to persuade the boys in those days, if it were at all 
wet in the afternoon, to take their coats off and play football or go 
runs.” 

By 1864 Dakyns had made enough progress with his rugby 
coaching to challenge Marlborough College to what is generally 
recognized as the first rugby match between two schools. It was 
played at Marlborough, with twenty boys on each side, and quickly 
degenerated into such a brawl that the Marlborough captain asked 
his headmaster whether the match should be abandoned. ‘Win the 
game first,’ came the reply, which the home team duly did. 
Percival, however, did not approve of brawls, and the next match 
against Marlborough did not take place until 1891.° Dakyns 
coached cricket, too, and in the school’s early years one of the big 
contests was that of the Classical Side, doubtless coached by 
Dakyns, and the Modern Side, spurred on by Brown. Two boys 
who later became famous cricketers, the brothers Tylecote, graced 
the Close in the early days, and E. F. S Tylecote’s 404 not out for 
Classical v Modern in 1868 remained an international record for 
several years. 


During the second year of Clifton’s existence, it became quite 
clear that there was a need for another major boarding house, and 
the Council decided to build one on a site immediately opposite 
School House, on the other side of College Road. Designed in a 
complementary, though somewhat less grand style, the new house 
contained spacious quarters for the housemaster, and 
accommodation for about fifty boys. On the ground floor of the 
boys’ side, there was a House Hall, a Library, and a dozen studies, 
leading off rather a narrow corridor. On the first floor there were 
more studies, similarly arranged, and a dormitory. On the top floor 
there was a large, open-plan dormitory. Beneath the whole 
building ran a labyrinthine basement, containing kitchens, 
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(Manz National Heritage). 


sculleries, bathrooms, and so on. On the housemaster’s side, ‘the 
private side’, the ground floor provided a very large drawing- 
room, a study, and several other rooms, while there were plenty of 
bedrooms above. Joined to the house, but separated from it 
internally, was a wing which provided accommodation for 
bachelor masters. 

Brown was the obvious candidate to be the housemaster of the 
new house. There were only eight assistant masters to choose 
from in 1864, and he was the best qualified and the most 
experienced. Percival was the housemaster of School House: 
Brown would be the housemaster of ‘Brown’s’, and he moved into 
the new building in time for its opening in September, 1864. It was 
an important step for him in a number of ways. First, it provided 
for his growing family a large and comfortable home, together 
with the servants necessary to run it. Second, it brought him a 
much increased income, because he received a sum of money for 
each boy in the house, out of which he had to pay for the general 
running expenses, including food. It was quite possible - and 
proper - to make a profit on this arrangement by good 
management. Third, as housemaster Brown was the head of a 
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Brown (at the back) with boys in his House c.1870. 


small school within a school. Boys took all their meals in the 
House Hall, where Brown and his wife would often preside as the 
heads of an extended family, and they looked to Brown, during 
term-time, as a parent figure. He, in turn, was responsible for 
monitoring all aspects of each boy’s performance, distributing 
praise and chastisement as seemed appropriate to him. 

Probably the most important aspect of Thomas Arnold’s 
theories on how to run boarding schools, was his insistence that 
masters could not, by themselves, be expected to control 
adolescent boys, who were, he thought, for the most part sinful 
creatures, ever likely to stumble into the yawning pits of depravity. 
They must be controlled by intelligent, Christian young men, duty 
bound to exercise their authority with honesty and restraint. 
These were the members of the Sixth Form, a small élite, the 
cleverest boys in the school, those destined for the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and careers of distinction thereafter. “The 
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Brown’s House Hall, photographed a few years after he had left. 


Sixth’ would rule the school and the houses. The housemaster was 
their chief, but he was not expected to interfere too much in the 
day-to-day running of the house. Discipline within the house, the 
turn-out of the boys, the organization of games, the propagation of 
‘house-spirit’; all this was the province of the Sixth Form.’ The 
housemaster was expected to choose a suitable Head of House 
from among his Sixth Form boys, and to let him get on with the 
job. The Head of House would generally hold office for a year, 
sometimes more, and to most boys in the house he was probably a 
more immediate authority figure than the housemaster. This was 
the essence of the Arnold system, which spread to almost all 
England’s public schools by the end of the nineteenth century. 

The cult of games, which took hold of most public schools 
during the 1880s, was not one of Arnold’s ideas; indeed, it upset 
his system. It resulted from the fashion for ‘muscular Christianity’ 
propagated by such figures as Charles Kingsley and Edmond 
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Warre, the keen oarsman who became Headmaster of Eton. 
Games caused confusion at the heart of the Arnold system, 
because it is comparatively rare to find a clever, scholarly boy who 
is also outstanding at games. Arnold wanted the scholars to lead 
the school, but in a community fixated on games, the natural 
leaders were the games-players. By 1900 this had generally been 
accepted, and it remained, it might be argued, the prevailing 
weakness of boarding-schools throughout the twentieth century, 
encouraging the British upper middle-class to be hierarchic, 
conformist, and philistine. For most of Brown’s time at Clifton, 
however, the Sixth Form were the rulers of the school, and this 
meant that a clever, non games-playing boy, who, through rapid 
academic promotion reached the Sixth Form as young as fifteen, 
or more usually, sixteen, would be expected to exercise 
disciplinary control over a seventeen or eighteen-year old who 
never rose higher than the Fifth Form.’ That, in turn, was the 
prevailing weakness of the Arnold system. Both systems only 
worked well if there was a good supply of public school Apollos, 
those happy boys gifted with brains as well as athletic prowess. 

A spectacular example of just such a public school Apollo 
emerged in Brown’s House during the early years. His name was 
Cecil Boyle, and there was something about him, a ‘star’ quality, 
that made him by general consent the most admired pupil at 
Clifton in its first decade. ‘Even as a small boy’, a contemporary 
wrote, ‘he had a certain air of distinction, more especially a look of 
high mettle and spirit, as of a thoroughbred colt, together with a 
somewhat imperious manner and hauteur which sat naturally on 
him.’ Brown made Boyle Head of the House when he was only 
sixteen, and as such he became ‘the despot, at first feared, then 
loved, and, by the by, the worshipped hero of Brown’s House and 
later still, to a large extent of the school.” With Boyle as captain, 
Brown’s beat School House at football in 1871, and the following 
year defeated the School House cricket XI which contained one of 
the legendary Tylecotes: Boyle swept all before him with his 
devastating bowling. These were the first defeats for School 
House, and they caused a sensation. ‘Strenuous in work as in 
games, patient of reasonable discipline, kind to the least 
conspicuous of his schoolfellows, courteous to all,’ Cecil Boyle was 
indeed the ideal post-Arnoldian schoolboy, and his example set the 
standard in Brown’s House for years to come. E. M. Oakeley, a 
master, wrote that Boyle ‘inspired a romantic, admiring affection 
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in all who came into contact with him, almost without parallel. He 
ruled his House . .. with a rod of iron, much to their good; in fact, 
made it a true school of patriotism for long after he left, 
establishing a sort of Spartan tone in it which continued and 
characterized it for years.’ 

Thus Brown, with Boyle’s help, succeeded in establishing a 
special ‘spirit’ in his House, which made it a distinctive force in 
the school. ‘As he was Head of the Modern Side . . . his House was 
composed mainly of boys on that Side,’ a Brown’s boy wrote, and it 
is therefore likely that Brown’s contained fewer boys of high 
academic ability than School House, the Town, or, as they 
developed, the other Houses." There were notable exceptions, 
such as Charles Cannan, later a fellow of Trinity, Oxford, a fine 
rugby player who did much to foster the keenly public-spirited 
tradition of Brown’s as Head of the House. The memory of Boyle 
was still strong in the late 1870s, when F. S. Boas, later a Professor 
of English Literature, was Head of the House. ‘To us of a later 
generation,’ he wrote, ‘Boyle was a hero of almost legendary 
prowess’, and it was the proudest day of Boas’ life when, having 
himself led the Brown’s football team to victory over School 
House, the great Boyle himself ‘came down to the annual House 
Supper and spoke to me, not from some lofty, Olympian height, 
but simply as man to man.’” 

The reason why so many of his contemporaries felt able to 
write in such eulogistic terms about Boyle is that, true to what by 
the 1890s had become the chivalrous ideal, he died a hero’s death. 
Having moved from Clifton to Oxford in 1872, and played football 
for England against Scotland, he disappointed some of his 
supporters by disappearing into the Stock Exchange. But he 
emerged, rather late in life, to volunteer for service in the Boer 
War, and there, in action at Boshof in 1900, he fell, sed miles, sed 
pro patria, the perfect, gentle knight. 

‘If there are any admirers of [Brown’s] verse’, wrote Professor 
Boas, ‘who have formed fanciful pictures of a poetic master 
training up a band of youthful literary aspirants, they may be 
surprised to learn that, though our House had always its full share 
of scholastic honours, its dominant passion was to become Cock 
House at football, and especially to triumph over School House, 
between which and Brown’s there was a traditional rivalry.’ 
Brown’s ‘commanding personality left its impress upon all the 
boys who were under his charge as housemaster,’ Boas felt, but ‘it 
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was, in the main, the energy and breezy vigour of his complex 
nature rather than his distinctly intellectual gifts that were 
reflected .. . he was not the type of schoolmaster who unduly 
magnifies games, but he took a genuine interest and pride in the 
athletic achievements of his boys.’" 


A feature of the Arnold system which did survive without 
serious modification was the central importance of Chapel in the 
life of the school, and the influence of an Anglican doctrine that 
should be neither ‘High Church’, nor ‘Evangelical’. Chapel existed 
to promote behaviour that was morally sound and to encourage a 
firm but not too enthusiastic belief in Christianity, and a patriotic 
loyalty to the State and its established rulers. There was no 
separate chapel at Clifton when the school opened, but it was high 
on the list of Percival’s priorities. On the death, in 1865, of Canon 
John Guthrie, who as Chairman of Council had done so much to 
establish Clifton, his widow offered to build a chapel in his 














Big School, Clifton College, with the newly built chapel of 1867. 
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a 


The interior of Clifton College chapel after the extension of 1882. 


memory. Percival seized upon this idea gratefully. Charles 
Hansom designed a rather dull rectangular building redeemed 
somewhat at the west end by a fine rose window and an 
interesting bell tower, and it was consecrated in June 1867. The 
dinner in Big School that followed this great event was attended by 
Frederick Temple, Percival’s headmaster at Rugby who had 
prophesied to the Council five years before that Percival would do 
for Clifton what Arnold had done for Rugby. 

In the year of the chapel’s consecration, there were eight 
clergymen among Clifton’s twenty assistant masters, so the fact 
that Brown was in deacon’s orders did not exactly set him apart. In 
the early years, Percival himself filled the role of chaplain as well 
as headmaster, though Brown did increasingly play a part in the 
life of the chapel, especially its music. He enjoyed singing, was 
something of an authority on hymns and hymn tunes, and 
collaborated with his colleague Edward Oakeley, a gifted 
musician, in the composition of a hymn book for the school. 
Brown also preached in chapel from time to time, generally in a 
story-telling style with many off-the-cuff digressions which 
arrested the attention of the boys but made uncomfortable some of 
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his more conservative colleagues. At this stage in his life Brown 
had strong reservations about certain aspects of Anglican doctrine: 
his colleague John Mozley wrote: ‘When I first knew him, in the 
year 1864, he was in deacon’s orders, but the sceptical bias was 
strong in him, as in other clergymen of that time; and even as late 
as the year 1880 he had no belief in a future life.“ 

With a fully operational chapel, Clifton was well on the way 
towards becoming the sort of school Percival was striving for. 
There were now more than 300 pupils, and in 1867 a third 
boarding house was completed, on College Road. Designed in a 
style quite different from the existing buildings, the House had 
colossal rooms on the private side, with enormously high ceilings, 
though on the boys’ side it was rather a warren of corridors, 
studies, and dormitories. Percival chose as housemaster a young 
Scotsman, Charles Cay, who had been placed sixth in the first 
class in Mathematics at Cambridge. Percival admired his 
‘simplicity, earnestness and enthusiasm’, virtues the Headmaster 
sought in anyone connected with Clifton. Tragically, Cay 
developed tuberculosis and died at Menton within two years of 
becoming housemaster. Percival then promoted Graham Dakyns, 
now aged thirty, to take his place, and three years later Dakyns 
married Cay’s widow, Margaret. 

In his bachelor days, Dakyns had struck up a friendship with 
John Addington Symonds, the son of a well-known Bristol doctor 
who had been one of the founders of Clifton College. The young 
Symonds had been sent to Harrow, where another pupil confided 
to him that the Headmaster, C. J. Vaughan, had abused him 
sexually. Symonds brooded over this for eight years before 
eventually telling his father, who, without making the matter 
public, nevertheless forced Vaughan to resign. Meanwhile, 
Symonds went on to a brilliant academic career, and in his early 
twenties he married and fathered children. However, he 
recognized, and confided to a diary, that his strongest sexual 
interest lay in the direction of boys in late adolescence. Through 
his father’s Clifton connections, and because he lived in Bristol 
and was a friend of Dakyns, Symonds was able to meet Cliftonians, 
and in 1868 Percival agreed to his suggestion that he should 
lecture to pupils on Greek Literature and other subjects. The 
lectures were distinguished, but Symond’s inner self was in 
turmoil. The Greeks had permitted certain types of sexual 
relationship between pupil and teacher: to what extent could he 
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allow himself, as an Hellenic scholar, to emulate them? He 
discussed issues such as these with Dakyns, especially in the 
context of the dazzling Cecil Boyle. Dakyns, who also admired 
Boyle, emphasized the moral responsibilities of a teacher, but 
Symonds eventually abandoned caution in his relationship with 
Norman Moor, a boy in the Town House. Symonds’ diary reveals 
that his own passions ran deep, though to the boy the whole thing 
might have appeared innocent enough. Moor rose to be Head of 
the School and Captain of the cricket XI; after a distinguished 
career at Oxford he returned to Clifton in 1874 and established 
himself as one of the school’s most liked and respected masters. 

In 1886, Symonds wrote to Moor on his favourite theme of 
Hellenism, sexuality, and boarding schools. Did Moor think that a 
study of the Greek classics encouraged ‘vice’? Moor replied that he 
thought interest began long before a study of the Classics. Did ‘the 
solitary vice’ lead on to worse things, wondered Symonds. Not 
necessarily, thought Moor, and then he added ‘T. E. Brown has 
told me that he had a passion for a boy friend, and this was 
absolutely pure, and it seems inconceivable that T. E. B. was ever 
guilty of ‘the solitary vice’ or that his juices were ever in anything 
but a thoroughly hearty and healthy condition’. 

Indeed, the turbulent world of ambiguous sexuality was not 
something that troubled Brown, though there are passages in the 
Fo’c’s‘le Yarns where the narrator Tom Baynes - a man’s man if 
ever there was one - pays tribute to the physical splendour of the 
young, athletic male. Brown had brought with him to Clifton a 
wife whom he loved with devotion, and two daughters, Edith and 
Ethel, who had been born while the Browns were at Gloucester. 
Four more children were born to the couple during the Clifton 
years, so that the ‘private side’ of Brown’s House became quite a 
little school in its own right, with a nicely balanced complement of 
three girls, Edith, Ethel and Dora, and three boys, Birkett, 
Braddan, and Hugh. ‘Naturally we saw very little of my father 
during busy term time,’ Dora wrote. ‘If in the evenings as we grew 
older he joined the family party, we were trained to sit as still as 
mice, not to disturb him. Luckily we were devoted to reading, and 
this kept us happy. Even as a tiny child one of my deep 
impressions was the intense affection between my father and 
mother. She was the most wonderful help to him in every way, her 
wisdom and patience, her merriment, tenderness and 
camaraderie making and sustaining him: level-headed, a good 
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manager of her household. She had been one of a large family (a 
doctor’s) in Ramsey .. . and had been taken away early from 
school to help in housework at home. She indeed adapted herself 
marvellously to her new sphere of life.’ ” 

Brown’s family commitments, and his roles as teacher, 
housemaster, head of department and Second Master, made him a 
very busy man. His relaxation from these duties took the form of 
solitary walks, often in the early morning. Although Clifton is very 
much a part of a great city, it lies on the edge of Bristol and close 
to the spectacular Avon Gorge, which was at last spanned in 1864 
by a most elegant suspension bridge based upon designs by 
Isambard Brunel, and completed as a memorial to him. Brown 
could walk along the paths at the top of the Gorge or cross the 
new bridge and lose himself in the woods on the other side, or he 
could ramble across the large expanse of open land known as ‘the 
Downs’ which lay close to the school. These were all famous 
beauty spots and Brown savoured their charms. 


In 1868, Brown began to write poems, both as a relaxation and 
as an escape from the pressures of his professional life. Very few 
poets have also been schoolmasters. The good schoolmaster has to 
be a man with practical common sense and fair judgement; he 
needs to be punctual in completing an exacting routine; he needs 
to be petty-minded in some respects and prepared to condemn as 
well as to praise. He cannot be a free spirit, not outwardly at least. 
Brown contrived from 1868 onwards to find freedom in his 
writing, and to lead a dual life. ‘My plan always was to recognise 
two lives as necessary,’ he explained, ‘the one the outer Kapelistic 
life of drudgery, the other the inner and cherished life of the 
spirit.”* He began by composing English lyric verses, and one of 
the first to be written was Hotwells, which describes the ‘dull stony 
eyes’ of a once-beautiful woman fallen on hard times. A note 
survives, written by Brown to an unnamed friend, which explains 
why he had begun to compose poems: ‘I sometimes write little 
things at night. It would be so delightful, at least so soothing, if we 
both did, and exchanged, just to show that our souls live. As an 
experiment, I send you this. The lines were suggested to me by a 
woman I saw in the Hotwells this morning’. In his early years at 
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Clifton, Brown did pastoral work among the poor in the Hotwells 
neighbourhood, Clifton’s former spa that had fallen out of fashion. 
Another poem of 1868, A Morning Walk, reveals how sorrows and 
cares can be banished by fresh air, flowers, and the song of birds. 
Wastwater to Scafell finds Brown identifying with the awesome 
creations of nature, and it shows his love for the Lake District, to 
which he returned again and again. Other poems written in 1868 
include The Pitcher, The Empty Cup, Triton Esuriens, Israel and 
Hellas, Dreams, and The Schooner *, which contrasts the ugliness of 
a sailing ship ‘lying hoggish at the quay’ with its beauty under sail. 


In 1869, Brown wrote the first version of his famous poem 
about Clifton: 


I'm here at Clifton, grinding at the mill 

My feet for six long barren years have trod; 
But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 

And gorse runs riot in Glen Chass - thank God! 


Alert, I seek exactitude of rule, 

I step, and square my shoulders with the squad; 
But there are blaeberries on old Barrule, 

And Langness has its heather still - thank God! 


There is no silence here: the truculent quack 
Insists with acrid shriek my ears to prod, 

And, if I stop them, fumes; but there’s no lack 
Of silence still on Carraghyn - thank God! 


Pragmatic fibs surround my soul, and bate it 

With measured phrase, that asks the assenting nod; 
I rise, and say the bitter thing, and hate it - 

But Wordsworth’s castle’s still at Peel - thank God! 


O broken life! O wretched bits of being, 
Unrhythmic, patched, the even and the odd! 
But Bradda still has lichens worth the seeing, 
And thunder in her caves - thank God! thank God! 


From the biographical point of view, it is important to realize 
that it was written in 1869, but not published until 1893, when 


* See page 197 
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Brown changed the words ‘six long barren years’ to ‘thrice nine’. 
The poem is not, therefore, quite the retrospective assessment of 
his Clifton career that it appears to be at first sight. Most teachers, 
especially towards the end of a long term, wish themselves far 
away on a bed of ease, and look forward with longing to the 
holidays. Demanding ‘exactitude of rule’, telling ‘pragmatic fibs’, 
are indeed tiresome chores of the teacher and housemaster. 
Whether the ‘truculent quack’ prodding Brown’s ears with acrid 
shriek was Percival, or another colleague, is not clear, nor does it 
matter: every teacher knows the stresses of Common Room life. 
Clifton is a perfectly understandable cry of vexation from an 
exhausted schoolmaster. It is certainly evidence of Brown’s love of 
the Isle of Man, but it does not mean that he hated every moment 
at Clifton. 

With the second famous poem ascribed to this year, 1869, there 
is a difficulty. Entitled Epistola ad Dakyns,* it assumes that Brown 
himself is dead but that his spirit lives on in the three places most 
dear to him - the Avon Gorge, the Lake District and the Isle of Man. 
Graham Dakyns, his friend, is told that he must visit - ‘Three 
places excellent, Where you may ponder what I meant, And then 
pass on’. It is a long poem, with memorable descriptions of the 
three locations; the Avon Gorge, ‘where tall rocks flank the 
winding tide’, Derwentwater, where a hundred fells ‘stand round 
the Lake like sentinels’, and the Isle of Man, where ‘God keeps for 
me, a little island in the sea’. The difficulty lies with the dating of 
the poem. One of Brown’s colleagues in the very early days at 
Clifton was John Mozley, a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
who taught at the school for one year (1864/65) before moving on 
to be an Inspector of Schools. He lived until 1931, and, in his mid- 
eighties, published Clifton Memories (1927), a collection of 
biographical essays about the Clifton masters he knew during that 
one year. Brown and Dakyns, who remained life-long friends of 
his, are given prominence in the book, and in his essay on Brown, 
Mozley wrote that ‘Epistola ad Dakyns, in Brown’s published 
poems, is stated to have been written in December 1869; but this, 
for various reasons which I cannot detail here, is an obvious 
misprint for December 1889.” Mozley is likely to be right; he knew 
both men well, and in 1888 Brown’s wife died, which may well 
have led him to think more seriously about his own mortality. 


* See page 193 
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Moreover, Dakyns left Clifton in 1889, which would have been a 
suitable occasion for such an elegy. Whether it was written in 1869 
or 1889, the poem tells us that Dakyns was a true friend of Brown’s, 
that Brown loved three places above all others, and that, at his 
best, he was capable of writing magnificent English verse. For the 
time being, however, this was something of a secret: most of his 
early poems were put away, and not published until much later. 


When exactly it occurred to Brown to embark upon his greatest 
enterprise, the Manx narrative poems, it is difficult to say, but the 
first of them, Betsy Lee, was finished by 1870, and the great 
majority of the other eleven ‘yarns’ were written between then 
and 1880: so this was the great decade of Brown’s life from a 
literary point of view. It was also a great decade at Clifton, 
Percival’s ‘Golden Age’, during which the number of pupils grew 
from 353 in 1869 to 680 in 1879, the year of his departure. This 
was the decade in which Clifton College, though so young, gained 
a respected place among the great public schools. 

Brown eventually gave his twelve Manx narrative poems the 
overall name of Fo’c’s’le Yarns because they are nearly all narrated 
by Tom Baynes, a Manx sailor who whiles away tedious hours on 
board a sailing ship by sitting in the crew’s quarters in the fo’c’s’le 
and spinning yarns to entertain his shipmates. The stories are 
mostly set in the early part of the nineteenth century, and Tom 
speaks in the Manx dialect form of English: very few words are 
unique to the dialect, but spelling and pronunciation differ 
considerably from standard English. Tom is not married, and most 
of the stories are concerned with love affairs - both his own and 
those of other folk. He frequently digresses from the main point of 
the story, and his shipmates sometimes complain of boredom, or 
laugh in the wrong place: but he tells his stories in the end, and 
creates a world populated by Manx fisherfolk and farmers, kindly 
clergymen like Pazon (Parson) Gale, and occasional villains with 
designs on innocent girls. It is a world of plain-living, 
superstitious, pre-industrial Manx folk; their loves and jealousies, 
successes and failures. In the kind of way that, a century later, 
television ‘soaps’ recreated everyday life in Salford through 
Coronation Street and London through Eastenders, so Brown, 
through the mouth of Tom Baynes, and with the skill of a poet, 
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Brown the budding poet. (Manz National Heritage) 
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called back to life the community of a whole Island. Nor is the 
comparison with a television ‘soap’ improper: the Yarns are best 
read out loud, and no-one read them better, as a dramatic 
performance, than Brown himself. Though it is likely that he 
based the character of Tom Baynes on Bob Lucas, a fisherman 
who had taken him sailing as a lad, Brown sometimes admitted 
that he was himself Tom Baynes. Throughout his life Brown 
constantly slipped out of received English and spoke, wrote or 
mimicked in the Manx dialect. In this sense he was bilingual, a 
dual personality: to some extent Tom Brown really was Tom 
Baynes -or he would like to have been. 

In Betsy Lee, Tom Baynes recounts the tragic story of his first 
great love. Betsy was the girl next door whom he had known since 
early childhood. In adolescence they grew to love each other, but 
Betsy’s father inherited some money and favoured Taylor, a 
lawyer’s clerk, as a future son-in-law, rather than a poor 
fisherman like Tom. Tom squirts milk in Taylor’s face, fresh from 
a cow’s teat, and in revenge, Taylor tells Betsy’s family that 
another girl, Jinny Magee, has been made pregnant by Tom. Tom 
denies the charge, but Jinny swears that it is true. Rather than 
marry Jinny, Tom goes off to sea for two years, only to find on his 
return that Betsy has died of a broken heart because Taylor has 
made up the story of Tom’s death at sea. In a slum area of 
Liverpool, Tom discovers Jinny Magee on her deathbed. She 
admits that Taylor paid her to lie. Tom adopts Jinny’s child, and, 
returning to the Isle of Man, swears to kill Taylor. He finds him 
grieving at Betsy’s grave, and his anger dissolves in the realization 
that Taylor’s love for Betsy was as strong as his own. 

Brown seems to have read extracts from Betsy Lee to boys in his 
house as early as 1869, and he certainly recited parts of it ata 
dinner party given by John Addington Symonds and his wife at 
their Clifton home in November 1870. Catherine Symonds was 
impressed with the poem, and her husband, somewhat jealous, 
was anxious to read the whole thing in print. ‘Alas, she never 
understands or cares for anything I write,’ he complained to 
Dakyns. ‘I want to read it, apart from the charm of his manner. As it 
is, | am so carried away by his mimetic force that I see every 
incident with photographic distinctness - and there is an 
astonishing affluence of exquisite pictures, delicate and clearly 
defined characters, wonderful touches of nature . . . if Brown would 
only hire a Hall and recite his poems, he would draw crowds.” 
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Soon after this, Betsy Lee was run off on newsprint by a small 
printer Brown knew in the Cumberland town of Cockermouth, 
and in 1873 it appeared anonymously in the April and May issues 
of Macmillan’s Magazine: towards the end of the year Macmillan’s 
published the poem separately in a slim volume, bound with 
green cloth. It was Brown’s first ‘book’, though it did not bear the 
author’s name. It was well received in distinguished literary 
circles; Tennyson seems to have regarded it as a parallel to his 
own Enoch Arden, and George Eliot wrote to the publishers to say 
that she regarded it as the poem of the year.” Meanwhile James 
Wilson, who was still teaching at Rugby, read the entire poem to a 
crowded audience in Rugby Town Hall, and another of Brown’s 
friends read extracts at an evening entertainment in a schoolroom 
in Peel. In the summer term of 1873 Brown crossed to the Island 
and read the poem in the hall of the Finch Road Presbyterian 
Church in Douglas. The weather was cold and wet, so the 
audience was not large, but, according to the reporter from the 
Isle of Man Times, they thoroughly enjoyed the performance. ‘So 
perfect was the assumption of the character of Tom Baynes,’ the 
reporter thought, ‘that you lost sight of the reader, and saw before 
you the rough, simple, big-hearted sailor spinning his yarns 
between decks.” 


Now most of you lads has had a spell 

Of courtin’ and that [Tom Baynes tells his audience], and 
it’s hard to tell 

How ever a youngster comes to fancy 

That of all the gels it’s Jinny or Nancy, 

Or Mary or Betsy that must be hisn. 

I don’t know how it is or it isn’, 

But some time or other it comes to us all, 

Just like a clap of shoot or a squall, 

Or a snake or a viper, or some such dirt, 

Creep - creep - creepin’ under your shirt, 

And slidin’ and slippin’ right into your breast, 

And makin’ you as you can’t get rest: 

And it works and it works till you feel your heart risin’ - 


You see - we’re a roughish set of chaps, 
That’s brought up rough on our mammies’ laps; 
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And we grow, and we run about shoutin’ and foolin’ 
Till we gets to be lumps and fit for the schoolin’. 

Then we gets to know the marks and the signs, 

And we leaves the school, and we sticks to the lines, 
Baitin’ and settin’ and haulin’ and that, 

Till we know every fish from a whale to a sprat. 

And we gets big and strong, for it do make you stronger 
To row a big boat, and to pull at a conger. 

Then what with a cobblin’ up of the yawl, 

And a patchin’ and mendin’ the nets for the trawl, 
And a risin’ early and a goin’ to bed late, 

And a dramin’ of scollops as big as a plate, 

And the hooks and the creels and the oars and the gut, 
You’d say there’s no room for a little slut. 

But howsomdever it’s not the case, 

And a pretty face is a pretty face; 

And through the whole coil, as bright as a star, 

A gel slips in, and there you are! * 


After Betsy Lee, which is about 1,500 lines long, Brown soon 
produced a slightly longer ‘yarn’ entitled Christmas Rose. A ship is 
wrecked on the south coast of the Island at Christmas time, and a 
negro sailor swims to the shore carrying a child by a sling in his 
mouth. He dies, but the little girl, named Christmas Rose, is 
brought up by the kindly Pazon Gale and his rather cold, strict 
wife. The Gales have two sons, George and James, and Tom 
Baynes also lives with the family. As the three boys grow up, they 
all fall in love with Rose, but she loves none of them. James dies of 
a broken heart, George turns to drink and emigrates to Australia, 
and Rose herself ventures on to a headland during a summer 
storm and is killed by lightning. Tom Baynes finds her body, and 
she is buried beside the negro who rescued her years before. The 
Cockermouth printer ran off copies of this poem for Brown in 
1873, but in no great quantity. 

Captain Tom and Captain Hugh, also finished by 1873, is the 
story of two brothers, and comparisons between the story and 
Brown’s relationship with his own brother Hugh have inevitably 
been made. In the story, again told by Tom Baynes, Tom and Hugh 
are master mariners who have married sisters, and live in 


* Collected Poems, pages 108, 109. 
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adjacent cottages by the shore. The ship-owner for whom Tom 
and Hugh work decides to build a ship in the new style - a 
schooner - and rivalry begins between the two brothers over 
which of them should be appointed captain of the new ship - the 
calm and steady Tom, or the able but argumentative Hugh. 
Meanwhile, Hugh’s son Hughie falls in love with Tom’s daughter. 
When Tom is chosen to be captain of the new schooner, Hugh is 
determined to show that his own ship can sail faster, and he 
refuses to trim his sails when a storm strikes both ships in the 
Irish Sea. When one of the sailors, Ned, remonstrates with him, 
Hugh strikes Ned, who falls into the sea and drowns. Hugh then 
refuses a rope thrown to him and chooses to go down with his 
ship. However, his son Hughie is rescued and eventually marries 
Tom’s daughter. As with the first two stories, there is a strong 
element of incestuous relationships, of unrequited love, and of 
children being rejected by their parents. 


It may be that Brown had felt to some extent rejected by his 
father, but his relations with his mother had always been 
excellent, and her death in 1875 came as a sad blow to him. 
Memories of his childhood on the Isle of Man were invoked that 
year by one of his most successful poems, Chalse a Killey, which 
recalls the simple soul who had frequented the households of the 
Drurys and Archdeacon Moore. The poem is addressed ‘to Chalse 
in Heaven’, where perhaps his ‘wildered brain’ has been able to 
focus more clearly. 

Brown’s mother had seen her eightieth year, but a bitter blow 
struck the Browns in the next year, 1876, when their seven-year 
old son Braddan died from diptheria. His younger sister Dora later 
wrote ‘the three youngest in the nursery (the others being at 
school) were my brother Braddan, six years old, myself four years, 
my brother Hugh, barely three. Little Braddan ruled us rather 
strictly. He was a fine bonny child and I have the most vivid 
picture at this moment of his saving my life when my pinafore 
caught fire . . . Brown was devastated by the loss of his little son, 
and in 1879 he wrote Aber Stations, a poem recalling a visit to the 
Aber Falls at Llanfairfechan which he had made four years before 
with little Braddan, then aged six. Revisiting the falls, Brown 
found that the memories of Braddan came flooding back. 
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Why do I make so much of Aber Fall? 
Four years ago 

My little boy was with me here - 
That’s all - 

He died next year : 

He died just seven years old, 

Avery gentle child, yet bold, 

Having no fear. * 


It is a long poem, retracing the seven ‘stations’ of the site, each 
with different memories of the boy. Whether, as a poem, it is too 
sentimental, depends upon the taste of the reader. Brown 
confessed to being ‘a born sobber’, and he sobs here. 

As things turned out, Brown’s most ‘famous’ poem was 
published in the year of Braddan’s death, 1876. Brown’s brother 
Hugh was by now a well-known Baptist minister in Liverpool, and 
he produced for his parishioners a periodical called Plain Talk, 
aimed at the working people of the city. Brown wrote more than a 
dozen poems for Plain Talk, most of them dealing ‘plainly’ with 
the presence of God in everyday life. These included The Pitcher, 
Preparations, Planting, and My Garden. 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot - 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not - 

Not God! in gardens ! 

When the eve is cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign; 

‘Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


The fame of the poem derives from two main factors: its eventual 
appearance in Quiller-Couch’s Ozford Book of English Verse (1900), 
and the ‘god-wottery’, which has attracted much derision from 
successive generations. On the other hand, like many a garden 
gnome, the poem is much beloved of gardeners. 


* Collected Poems, page 702 
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Brown’s most important literary production in 1876 was The 
Doctor, the fourth of his Manx narratives to be composed, and by far 
the longest, running to over 4,000 lines. Tom Baynes tells the story, 
but features in it himself comparatively little. The central figure is a 
young English doctor, Bell, who is discovered kissing Harriet, the 
daughter of his rich patron in England. Harriet is banished to the 
Continent, and Bell searches fruitlessly for her, ending up in the Isle 
of Man just as a great cholera epidemic (like the real one of 1832) 
afflicts the people. Bell tends the sick but catches the disease 
himself, and a local girl breaks quarantine to be with him. Her 
father, scandalized, insists on marriage, and the pair have three 
children, Mary, Will and Katty. Unfortunately their mother is inept 
as a doctor’s wife, and cannot control her children. A letter arrives 
from Harriet saying that she is now free to marry Bell because her 
father has died — but, of course, it is far too late. Time passes, and 
Tom Baynes is recruited to instill some discipline into the children 
but is not particularly successful. Bell takes to the bottle, his two 
elder children disappear from home, and his wife dies. Only Katty, 
guided by Tom Baynes, grows up to be a responsible young woman. 
One day, a yacht arrives in the harbour, seeking a doctor. Bell is 
taken to the ship and finds Harriet on her deathbed. She has a son, 
however, and, Tom Baynes suggests, he is surely destined for Katty. 


‘So that’s THE Doctor. And now, my men, 
I think it’s time to be turnin’ in. 

Good night! It’s feelin’ to be rough. 

You liked little Katty? Well, that’s enough! 


The Doctor, and Captain Tom and Captain Hugh were both 
published in Douglas by a local printer, James Brown and Son, but 
for the time being they reached only a local audience. 

In 1877, Brown wrote an English poem, Braddan Vicarage,* 
recalling his childhood there; 


I wonder if in that far isle, 
Some child is growing now, like me 

When I was child: care- pricked, yet healed the while 
With balm of rock and sea. 


Later in the poem, he asks 


I wonder if he deems the English men 
A higher type beyond his reach, 
* See page 191 
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Imperial blood, by Heaven ordained with pen 
And sword the populous world to teach; 
If awed he hears the tones as of an alien speech... 


If that is how Brown viewed the ‘alien’ English, as a Manx boy, 
the tables had indeed been turned. One of the boys who passed 
through Brown’s House in the early days was Sydney Buxton, truly 
of ‘Imperial blood’, who would one day be Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and Governor-General of South Africa. 
Another English poem, Catherine Kinrade, (1878), pursues a 
similar theme of Manx colonialism by referring to the true story of 
an eighteenth-century Bishop of Sodor and Man (Wilson), who 
orders a Manx girl, Catherine Kinrade, to be dragged behind a 
boat in the open sea - the traditional punishment for being a 
harlot. Brown imagines Bishop Wilson standing before the final 
Judgement Seat, and finding Catherine there, clothed in white. 
But she kisses him, and all is forgiven. 

In 1878 Brown wrote two Manx poems which have remained 
among his most popular; The Christening, and Peggy’s Wedding. 
They are short, humorous, and perfect for reading aloud. The first 
is a monologue by a Manx father who proudly tells of the events 
surrounding the birth and christening of his first son: the second 
recounts the chaotic and comic events after Peggy’s wedding 
when she discovers that her new husband lives in squalor and has 
no money. In 1878 Brown also wrote Mary Quayle, which was 
eventually to be included among the Fo’c’s’le Yarns even though it 
is told, not by Tom Baynes, but by a young English curate and is 
therefore not written in dialect. A Manxman, Richard Craine, tells 
the curate that his sweetheart, Mary Quayle, was so taken with 
Herbert Dynely, a handsome young Englishman, that she became 
pregnant by him. Richard unselfishly travels to Dynely Hall in 
England, to tell Dynely that Mary is expecting his child, and to 
deny his own love for Mary, so that Dynely can be free to marry 
her. Dynely agrees to come to the Island, but before he can do so, 
he is drowned while fishing. There is no happy ending, however, 
for Mary Quayle also dies and is buried in Dynely Church. 


It was at this point in Brown’s literary career that, in 1879, 
events took a dramatic turn at Clifton College, where John 
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Percival announced that he had accepted the offer of the fellows of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to be their next President. After seventeen 
years he would be handing over his creation at Clifton to the care 
of another man. To some extent, he was persuaded to accept this 
new post for health reasons. Though he was only in his mid- 
forties, Percival’s shock of dark hair had turned grey with worry, 
and, to the constant anxiety of his wife, he suffered terrible 
nightmares for three years.“ Numbers at Clifton had risen to 680, 
there was a staff of some forty masters who constantly sought his 
advice and instructions, and ambitious building plans had gone 
ahead to provide yet more boarding houses - Oakeley’s in 1870, 
Watson’s in 1874, and Wiseman’s in 1878. Percival himself funded 
the ‘Percival Library’ (1871), to which was added a museum and 
Cloisters in 1875. The school had been a spectacular success, but 
it was still very heavily in debt, and more playing fields and 
classrooms were urgently needed. 

Percival counted the failure of the Modern Side to match the 
Classical Side among his major disappointments. He explained to 
his successor that ‘he had staffed it with first-rate men such as 
Brown and Grenfell and Tait. But it had disappointed him. It had 
become a refuge for the less cultivated and the less capable. There 
was no goal such as the university to put before it. It had become 
the home of the unambitious, the unliterary, the stagnant. All their 
lessons, except the Sunday Old Testament lesson of the Sixth, 
were taken apart from the Classical Sixth; it had become a school 
side by side with another and better school. It was developing a 
different tone.’® Brown as Head of the Modern Side, must 
presumably take some responsibility for this state of affairs, 
though there is no record of Percival criticizing Brown or seeking 
to relieve him of the post. It is more likely that the fashion for the 
Classics had proved too strong among parents and pupils, and that 
Percival’s attempt to establish a Modern Side on equal footing with 
the Classical Side came several decades before its proper time. 

Though the prestige attached to the position of head of an 
Oxford college was undoubtedly high, Percival’s move was a step 
down in financial terms. Moreover, Trinity was a small and rather 
sleepy college, governed by fellows who would be more resistant 
to Percival’s will than schoolmasters. His unrealized ambition had 
been to be Headmaster of Rugby, a post for which he applied 
unsuccessfully in 1869, and again in 1874. On both occasions the 
Council at Clifton had been deeply worried: how would the school 
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survive without him? When he was rejected the second time, it 
was agreed by boys and masters that a committee should be set up 
to raise £1500 to build a museum and cloisters as additions to the 
existing Percival Library, ‘in gratitude and self-congratulation’ that 
he was not to be taken away from them. The chairman of this 
committee, which was successful in its aims, was T. E. Brown. 

The burning question in 1879, now that Percival’s departure 
was inevitable, was — who should succeed him? In fact he 
answered that question himself by advising the Council to appoint 
James Wilson, by then a housemaster at Rugby. Was it a slap in the 
face for Brown that a man considerably junior in years and 
experience should thus be appointed over him? Wilson, after all, 
had been the young pupil at King William’s who had regarded 
Brown as a ‘demi-god’, and who, as an undergraduate, had gone 
sailing with Brown in Castletown Bay. On the other hand, Wilson 
had done Brown a good turn by introducing him to Percival, and 
thus making possible his appointment to Clifton. Moreover, Wilson 
was a firm friend of Brown, and a great admirer of his poems, 
especially the Manx ones. Brown was forty-nine years old in 1879: 
had he wanted to become a headmaster again, he could probably 
have done so, but there is no evidence that he wanted to make 
such a move. ‘I’m here at Clifton, grinding at the mill’, he might 
have written, in a mood of irritation, but he had a comfortable 
home for his family and a well paid position which would probably 
bring him more in salary than the headship of lesser schools. The 
fact that he stayed in Brown’s House for twenty-eight years - far 
and away a record for any Upper School Clifton housemaster - 
must mean that, in the last analysis, it suited him to do so. Far 
from resenting Wilson’s appointment, he wrote a long and 
enthusiastic letter to him, urging him to accept the Clifton offer; 
and this letter was a major factor in Wilson’s eventual decision to 
accept. 

Percival left Clifton in April 1879, after an exhausting round of 
speeches, presentations and banquets, during which the Council, 
staff and boys attempted to express their gratitude to him. The most 
important ceremony was a great dinner, held in Big School on 
Saturday, April 5th, and attended by 500 people, including Council, 
staff, senior pupils and eighty Old Cliftonians, with junior boys 
crowding the balcony later, for the speeches. These included 
lengthy orations from the Chairman of Council; a fellow of 
Magdalen College (Herbert Warren); the M.P. for Bristol; Cecil Boyle 
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A bust of John Percival by Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
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and several others. Finally, after what must have been at least two 
hours of speeches, Brown himself stood, as Second Master and 
organizer of the dinner, to propose the health of John Percival. 
Recalling his own early days in the Isle of Man, he said ‘I do 
remember how I, a child of the sea, looked with straining eyes 
towards those Cumberland hills, beyond which in a quiet 
Westmorland dale, was even then growing up that intrepid spirit, 
that simple, earnest spirit which was afterwards to be so closely 
associated with me.’ Turning to the members of Council present, he 
said, ‘Gentlemen, the true nature of these years of [Percival’s] active 
life in Clifton I should like the Council to understand. Masters, I 
know, when they are sometimes tired and weary, are regarded as a 
grumbling set. But I should like the Committee to feel how bright 
and happy we have been here, and what a blessed life it is, and how 
in many parts of the kingdom, amongst friends far away who do not 
know Clifton, I may honestly say I have always been able to report 
of Clifton that it is the brightest spot in my life. It is so. And what is it 
that has given to you and me all this happiness? It has sprung, I 
think, from one root, not so much from the management of Dr 
Percival, his administrative capacity, which is perhaps his most 
obvious characteristic - not so much from his exquisite and delicate 
tact, although that has produced great results, but it has sprung 
more, I think, from a certain character that Dr Percival has 
constantly set before us.’” ; 

The creation of a large and successful school was a remarkable 
achievement in itself, but Brown was right to emphasize the 
special character of Percival’s moral force, that so impressed his 
pupils. The subsequent careers of a high proportion of the boys 
who passed through Clifton in Percival’s time show that they 
strove to serve the state in a public capacity - in the armed or civil 
services, or as clergymen or academics. Many entered commerce 
and later endowed the school generously. Well over fifty of 
Percival’s pupils were later knighted, and by the end of the 
century Old Cliftonians had made a significant impression on the 
higher reaches of national life. 

Percival was President of Trinity College for eight years, during 
which time, typically, he worked hard to transform it into a centre 
for high achievers, as well as to enlarge and improve the facilities 
with the construction of a new quadrangle. During his years at 
Oxford, Percival was a major force in the foundation of Somerville 
College, for women, as well as a new University College in Bristol. 
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Then, in 1887, rather late in life, his call to Rugby came at last. 
The school had become slack, so the Trustees thought, and 
Percival seemed the obvious man to restore its Arnoldian purity. 
This he succeeded in doing during his eight years there, until in 
1895 Lord Rosebery, the Prime Minister whom Percival had 
recently criticized because his horse had won the Derby, offered 
him the bishopric of Hereford. It was a politically motivated move, 
because Rosebery knew that Percival, as a Liberal, supported the 
plan to dis-establish the Welsh Church. Hereford was a sleepy, 
conservative diocese — ‘the dead see’ - and Percival, with his 
radical politics and liberal theology, was far better suited to work 
in one of the great industrial centres. He remained a powerful 
influence in educational circles, but in the Church many regarded 
him as an iconoclast, and he was even excommunicated for 
heresy by another Anglican bishop. He never reached Canterbury, 
nor even, as he had certainly hoped, York. 

However, Percival did not relax his grip on Clifton. He was 
appointed a member of the Council the year after he ceased to be 
Headmaster, and he was Chairman of the Council until the year 
before his death in 1918. He recommended his successor, James 
Wilson, and presided over the appointment of three more Clifton 
Headmasters, one of them a young man whom he had appointed 
to his staff at Rugby, and another an Old Cliftonian who had been 
Head of School House in Percival’s time. As long as he lived, 
Clifton remained Percival’s school, not straying from Percival’s 
intended course; and when he died he was buried at its heart, 
beneath the high altar of Clifton Chapel. 

There was much that was grave and formal, even forbidding, 
about Percival, but he and Brown were drawn together by their 
northern roots, their recognition of each other’s exceptional 
qualities, and - deep down - an element of affection and humour. 
One of Brown’s most delightful poems describes an encounter 
with a small boy, while on a walking holiday in Derbyshire’s Peak 
District, and it was written ‘for J. P.’ 


It was in pleasant Derbyshire, 

Upon a bright spring day, 
From a valley to a valley 

I sought to find a way; 
And I met a little lad, 

A lad both blithe and bold; 
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And his eyes were of the blue, 

And his hair was of the gold. 
“Ho! little lad, of yonder point 

The name come quickly tell!” 
Then, prompt as any echo, 

Came the answer: - “Tap o’ th’ hill.” 
“But has it any other name 

That a man may say - as thus - 
Kinderscout, or Fairbrook Naze?” 

Then said the child with constant gaze;- 
“Tap o’ th’ hill it gets with us.” 


“Yes, yes!” I said, “but has it not 
Some other name as well? 

Its own, you know?” “Aye,aye” he said, 
“Tap o’tWhill! tap o’th’ hill!” 

“But your father, now? how calls it he?” 
Then clear as is a bell 

Rang out the merry laugh: - “Of course, 
He calls it Tap o’ th’ hill!” 

So I saw it was no use; 
But I said within myself: - 

“He has a wholesome doctrine, 
This cheerful little elf. ” 

And O, the weary knowledge! 
And O, the hearts that swell! 

And O, the blessed limit - 
“Tap o’ th’hill! tap o’ th’hill!” * 


*Collected Poems, page 687 
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PART FIVE 


Clifton: The Later Years 
1879-1892 


Their paths had crossed as schoolboys, and they were already 

firm friends when Wilson came to Clifton. For eleven years the 
two worked together harmoniously as Headmaster and Second 
Master, entirely to the benefit of the school and those who worked 
in it. In Brown’s retirement, he maintained close contact with 
Wilson, and after Brown’s death Wilson did as much as anyone to 
establish Brown’s reputation as a poet. 

Wilson, schooled at King William’s, inadequately in his view, 
spent two further years at Sedbergh School, where he acquired 
enough knowledge to gain a scholarship to St John’s College, 
Cambridge. At the University, he won the Bell Scholarship in 
Classics but read a degree in Mathematics and was Senior 
Wrangler (the top first in his year). This doubtless surprised his 
father, who had come to the conclusion that his son was 
exceptionally stupid. In 1859, when Wilson was twenty-three, 
Frederick Temple appointed him an assistant master at Rugby, to 


Ji Wilson was a central figure in the life of T. E. Brown. 
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The Revd. J. M. Wilson 


teach Science and Mathematics. He was also a fellow of St John’s, 
Cambridge, from 1860 to 1867. He had grown to look remarkably 
like his father and was tall, commanding, and athletic, with a 
demeanour which, as a rule, was kindly and considerate. He grew 
a beard which tended to make him look a good deal older than he 
really was, especially as he allowed it to grow very long. In old age 
it turned white and gave him a most theatrical appearance, not 
unlike an Old Testament prophet. 

As a young master at Rugby, Wilson first met Percival, who 
joined the staff a year after him. Apart from their shared 
intellectual interests, their northern background was an important 
bond between them: they were both men of the fells - at Appleby, 
in the case of Percival, at Sedbergh in the case of Wilson. When 
Percival was suddenly appointed to Clifton, Wilson helped him 
move into School House and recalled that ‘my chief share was 
hanging their pictures’.' After that, they saw little of each other. 
Wilson concentrated on his work at Rugby, casting aside his 
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classical interests in order to establish the teaching of Science at 
the school, and earning his reward with the nickname ‘Jim Stinks’. 
He wrote several very influential textbooks for the teaching of 
Mathematics and Science, and he was regarded as one of the 
country’s leading experts in this field. In due course he married, 
became a housemaster, and raised a family of three children. 

Then a blow fell which destroyed this happy life. Shortly after a 
new baby was born, in July 1878, Wilson’s wife died quite suddenly, 
and he was so shattered that he lost the will to continue 
schoolmastering. Although his sister, Margaret, gave up her own 
teaching post to look after his children and run the household at 
Rugby, Wilson decided that he would leave the school, seek 
ordination, and become a parish priest. This was his firm intention 
when, in his own words, ‘In October [1878] there came a 
confidential letter from Percival to say that . . . the Governors of 
Clifton College had asked him to recommend to them someone as 
his successor, and urging me to allow him to put my name before 
them. There would be no doubt of my appointment.” His immediate 
response was to refuse the offer, saying that he could not undertake 
such a responsibility without a wife, that he was still in a state of 
shock, that he could not face his lessons or his house, and that he 
had been teaching Science for twenty years, and would not dare to 
face the Clifton Sixth Form as their Classics teacher. But Percival 
was not so easily put off, and he continued to press his case. 

It was probably the influence of Brown which was crucial in 
changing Wilson’s mind. ‘T. E. Brown, my old friend, Master of the 
Modern Side, wrote me a long and very remarkable letter, urging 
me to come,’ Wilson explained. ‘He described, as none but he could 
do, what the strong and weak points were in the Clifton College 
atmosphere, and what it needed, which he thought I could supply, 
and he assured me of the most loyal support from the masters if I 
came.” On another occasion, Wilson told Percival’s biographer, “T. 
E. Brown, my . . . friend and school-fellow, wrote me a long letter of 
masterly analysis of the whole situation, and very warm 
appreciation, not without criticism, of Percival. To my great regret 
that letter has been lost in some of my moves. I can only recall one 
passage and that but imperfectly. I cannot do justice to Brown’s 
vivid picture. “Percival,” he wrote, “was like an inspired demonic 
conductor of an orchestra. He has lashed us into Bacchic fury, — 
wind and strings and voices — forte, forte, fortissimo. At the end of 
term we sink back on our seats and mop our foreheads and pant. He 
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is divine; but we want rest. Come and trust us; we are all inspired, 
and we will work for you without the lash. Come.” So I came, in fear 
and with great reluctance’. 

There was, in fact, a remarkable hitch in the proceedings, which 
well illustrated exactly how reluctant Wilson was to move to Clifton. 
Having told the Council in November that he would accept, he 
received an astonishingly tactless letter from Edward Oakeley, a 
housemaster, offering his congratulations, but also mentioning that 
some members of staff were disappointed that the post had not been 
advertized publicly. Wilson immediately withdrew, but told the 
Council he would apply if they advertised the post. They did so, and 
received 50 applications. Under pressure from Percival they again 
offered the post to Wilson, who accepted for the second time. A 
strange business, which must have irritated all parties not a little. 

Why were Percival and Brown so sure that Wilson was the right 
man? Percival described Wilson at his own farewell supper as ‘one 
of the most distinguished of living schoolmasters, a man whose 
ability, whose energy, whose public spirit, whose devotion to his 
work, and whose liberality may each of them be said to be almost 
unequalled.” Wilson had impeccable academic qualifications, he 
was a protégé of Frederick Temple, soon to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he was a long-standing friend of Percival, and an even 
longer-standing friend of Brown. He was a scientist who would 
further develop the teaching of Science at Clifton. Though not 
ordained when appointed Headmaster, he soon afterwards became 
so, and his churchmanship was much the same as Percival’s. 
Moreover, he had a mind that excelled in dealing with details and 
solving problems, and that was what Clifton needed in 1879. 
Percival had given the school astonishing impetus, but there were 
many loose ends: it was Wilson’s task to consolidate the gains made 
in the last hectic years and then to move forward again. Looking 
back, he regarded the years at Clifton, despite his reluctance to take 
up the post, as the happiest years of his life, ‘an age of immense 
expansion in building, of new time-tables, of great development of 
the College Mission, and of buying new land. But its real and 
distinctive mark is that it was an age of singular internal quiet, 
changelessness, consolidation and peace. It was emphatically the 
age of great assistant masters.” 
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With his good friend safely installed as Clifton’s second 
Headmaster, Brown was able again to turn his mind to his writing, 
and 1879 and 1880 were very productive years, during which he 
wrote three of his best English poems, Roman Women, Old John, 
and Dartmoor; as well as two Fo’c’s’le Yarns: Tommy Big Eyes, and 
Bella Gorry. During the Christmas holidays of 1879, Brown visited 
Rome and returned full of ideas for Roman Women, a poem which 
reveals his responsiveness to female sexuality. The poem 
describes thirteen warm, lively, Italian women Brown observed in 
the city, and contrasts them with one cold Englishwoman he 
encountered on the Pincian Hill, a prisoner of her English class- 
consciousness and — 


‘Of social life, the sugar and the tea, 

The flannels and the soup, the coals, 

The patent recipes for saving souls, 

And other things: the chill dead sneer 
Conventional, the abject fear 

Of form-transgressing freedom - I admit 
That you have these; but love you not a whit 
The more, nor ever can, 

Alarming female on the Pincian! * 


Old John (1880) is a reinvocation of Brown’s Manx childhood, 
and a salutation to his father’s Scottish servant, John McCulloch, 
whose simple decency was an inspiration, whose description of 
nature and Scottish history fascinated a growing child, and whose 
wrestling with theological problems was often comic. The poem 
runs to thirty-five verses, and ends — 


O faithfullest! my debt to you is long: 

Life’s grave complexity around me grows. 
From you it comes if in the busy throng 

Some friends I have, and have not any foes; 

And even now, when purple morning glows, 
And Iam on the hills, a night-worn watchman, 

I see you in the centre of the rose, 

Dear, brave, old Scotchman! * 


* 


see page 198 
** Collected Poems, page 13. 
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Dartmoor, also written in 1880, finds the poet at Chagford, 
admiring the sunset, and wondering — 


Ts it ironical, a fool enigma, 

This sunset show? 

The purple stigma, 

Black mountain cut upon a saffron glow - 
Is it a mammoth joke, 

A riddle put for me to guess, 

Which having duly honoured, I may smoke, 
And go to bed, 

And snore, 

Having a soothing consciousness 

Of something red? 

Or is it more? 

Ah, is it, is it more? * 


In the rest of the poem, Brown explores the relationship 
between man and Nature, and suggests, like many nineteenth- 
century writers, that the real power in the universe is human 
perception. Consciousness, the awareness of nature, is the 
divinity.’ 

This productive year, 1880, saw also the completion of two of 
the most popular Fo’c’s’le Yarns, Tommy Big Eyes and Bella Gorry. 
Tommy Big Eyes is another of Tom Baynes’ tales, and the villain, 
this time, is a Methodist minister. At school, Tommy Crellin is a 
shy boy, and 


Ugly he was, most desperate, 

For all the world like a suckin’ skate. 

But the eyes! the eyes! Why - blow the fella! 
He could spread them out like a rumberella — 


Shy, ugly, and out-of-the ordinary, Tommy was bullied at school, 
as Brown describes in a passage which says a good deal about his 
housemasterly understanding of the psychology of adolescent 
boys: 

The way that chap was knocked about 
Was just a scandal. You hit him a clout 


* Collected Poems, page 679. 
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Whenever you saw him - that was the style: 
Hit him once, and you’d get him to smile: 

Hit him twice, and he’d drop the head; 
Hommer away till you’d think he was dead. 
And he’d stand like a drum, as if his skin 

Was a sheep’s, and made for hommerin’, 

Then his hair was so thick it was nice to grab it, 
And pull it back like skinnin’ a rabbit, 

Till he’d have to look up, as you may suppose; 
And then you could welt him under the nose. 

I do believe the cruellest fien’s 

In the world is a parcel of boys in their teens, 
One of them stirrin’ up the other. * 


At school Tommy is devoted, in his shy way, to a girl called 
Nelly Quine, and is much teased as a result. In due course they 
both leave school and go to work as servants in the north of the 
Island, Tommy at a farm run by Mr Cain, a Methodist, and Nelly at 
the nearby home of the Moores, whose son, Captain Moore, courts 
Nelly. The pair elope, but their boat is wrecked; Nelly is rescued 
by Tom Baynes, but Moore dies. Tommy leaves the Cain’s farm, 
but Nelly now goes to work there, and Cain makes advances to 
her. Nelly tells this to Mrs Cain, who is so upset that she commits 
suicide. After her funeral, Cain proposes marriage to Nelly, but 
she threatens to kill him. He then accuses her of murdering his 
wife, though her suicide note is in her possession. Nelly turns for 
help to Tommy, who is now quite prosperous in Douglas. He hires 
a lawyer to expose Cain’s villainy, and Cain flees to America. 
Tommy marries Nelly, and they they rent Cain’s farm, and live 
there together. 

Although Bella Gorry eventually appeared as the twelfth of the 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns, it differs from the others in that it is a story told by 
Parson Gale, not by Tom Baynes. For this reason the story is 
written, not in Manx dialect, but in English blank verse. It is not 
very long, it tells a good story, and some critics have hailed it as a 
triumph of literary achievement.* Walking in the fields in the north 
of the Island, Parson Gale comes across Bella Gorry, a woman of 
thirty years, who is working as a harvester. She is homeless and 
hides Sarah, her baby girl, in the fields. The farm workers build 


* Collected Poems, page 242. 
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Bella a simple home, and Sarah grows up there, attends the local 
school, and eventually works for a Liverpool family. She returns 
each year and is made welcome by the community. After nine 
years, she returns with a husband, and Bella asks to spend one 
night alone with her daughter. Walking past Bella’s cottage, 
Parson Gale and Sarah’s husband look through a window and see 
Bella kissing the naked body of her daughter. Returning to the 
cottage the next day, the two men are greeted by Sarah, who 
shows them the body of Bella, who has died peacefully during the 
night. In this story, Brown seems to be concerned with the 
constant cycle of life, and uses some of the ingredients in the 
classical myth of Demeter and Persephone. 

By the end of 1880, Brown had written well over half the poems 
which were later to make him a celebrated poet, but they were not, 
for the moment, at all well known. Betsy Lee, it is true, had been 
issued by a major publisher (Macmillan) in 1873, but the other 
Manx narratives had been confined to local printers in 
Cockermouth and Douglas. As for the English poems, a few had 
appeared in Plain Talk, but that was only a local periodical, and, in 
any case, they were not his best poems. Brown himself seems to 
have been quite content to write verse for his own enjoyment, and 
that of his friends, but in James Wilson he had an enthusiastic and 
influential champion. Wilson’s son, Sir Arnold, wrote that, in Brown, 
his father ‘found what absolutely satisfied him, the born storyteller, 
and the chronicler of simple human souls, warm-hearted, even to 
excess of sentiment, but seeking his inspiration not in the usual 
emotions but in the everyday “ebb and flow of all men’s hours”. . . 
Quite apart from this devotion to his narrative poetry, he felt the 
deep religious appeal of Brown’s lyrical poetry, and often spoke and 
wrote of him as one of the enduring influences of his life.” 

Wilson was famous for his remarkable memory, and he had 
no difficulty in learning the Manx narratives by heart, and 
reciting them in public - given the slightest encouragement. 
Back in 1873 he had recited Betsy Lee to the citizens of Rugby, 
and at Easter-time in 1880 he took a promising Clifton Sixth 
former, Henry Newbolt, to the Isle of Man, for a fortnight’s 
holiday, during which Wilson walked the boy almost all over the 
Island. Newbolt remembered that ‘on the voyage, which took 
some hours, and was windy, Wilson suggested that we should 
take shelter in the fo’c’s’le of the ship, and there, lying on the 
deck, he recited to me Brown’s poems in Manx dialect, hour after 
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hour. This was not merely a great feat of memory... it was an 
ideal presentation of a work of art’."° Newbolt was a boy in North 
Town, whose housemaster, G. H. Wollaston, was another 
powerful influence who ‘greatly stimulated’ the interest of boys 
in Brown’s work by his own enthusiasm for it. At Clifton, Brown 
was lucky to be strongly supported in his literary work, not only 
by the Headmaster, but by many of his colleagues - men like 
Graham Dakyns, George Wollaston, Edward Oakeley, and Sidney 
Irwin. 

Encouraged by this support, Brown, in November 1880, again 
approached Macmillan’s in the hope of having more of his poems 
published by this major London firm. By this time, Alexander 
Macmillan had established himself as the foremost of Victorian 
publishers, and he was in a strong bargaining position. In 1873, 
Betsy Lee had appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, which had a 
circulation of ten thousand, before it was published separately by 
Macmillan’s later in the same year. The edition of two thousand 
copies had sold slowly, and Macmillan was cautious about 
committing himself to a bigger volume of Brown’s work. ‘I 
should like to publish your volume of poems, including Betsy 
Lee,’ he wrote. ‘We have recognised in it and other privately 
printed poems you have sent me curious and fine qualities; but 
hardly of a popular kind. The dialect and other features 
undoubtedly make these latter efforts less accessible to the 
ordinary public than even Betsy Lee was’." Macmillan was also 
worried about the salty language used by Tom Baynes, and he 
wrote in a later letter ‘I think that as you are going over [the 
poems], you might here and there modify an expression that may 
jar on ears not hyper delicate’. The next day, his partner,George 
Craik, also a Scotsman, wrote much more explicitly: 


Dear Sir, 


I have read “Tommy Big-Eyes”: & can therefore speak 
of it with a knowledge that my pariner Macmillan had not 
when he wrote yesterday. With him I feel the high qualities of 
much of your work & I think they are of an order to touch a 
large public & I am therefore anzious that this new book 
Should have every chance to prove its merits. There are, 
however, two hindrances in my opinion to complete favour. 


First - while as I have said I felt the interest & power of 
the poetry I confess before I was done the great length and 
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number of digressions grew tedious & I wished very often that 
it had been shortened. I believe you would greatly add to the 
effect of the poem if it were materially lessened. Do you not 
think this would naturally take place in the digressions 
especially near the end & with advantage. 


Then I would draw attention to certain coarsenesses - 
which I confess Iread with some pain to a company. I admit 
they are humorous and spirited, but are they not bordering on 
the offensive? The Bible quotations and references are often 
very funny but I fear they will pain more than they will 
amuse. The frequent use of “by gough” is uncomfortable & I 
should have thought a rarer use would have been better. 


You will understand without more indication the sort of 
things I think should be modified. I write as a sympathetic & 
interested reader, but I strongly urge that to publish the poem as 
it is would not be giving it a fair chance. Readers would throw 
it aside [,] some for its length & others for matters of taste which 
offended them. It seems to me a great pity not to try to win the 
public such really excellent works ought to bring you - & I have 
therefore candidly told you my impressions. (3 December 1880) 


Faced with this criticism of Tommy Big-Eyes, Brown set to work, 
cutting out the allegedly offensive passages: then, on his own 
initiative, he gave the same treatment to Betsy Lee, Christmas Rose, 
and Captain Tom and Captain Hugh. ‘I have been cutting out at a 
great rate,’ he wrote at the end of December, 1880. ‘My poor Tom 
Baynes will now appear in the character of a castrato, more 
musical, I hope, certainly less formidable and less vigorous.’* He 
reduced Betsy Lee and Christmas Rose by about a seventh, cutting 
out expletives, however mild, and deleting earthy references to 
sex and physicality.* Captain Tom and Captain Hugh was reduced 
by thirteen per cent, and whole passages of Tommy Big-Eyes were 
deleted or altered, not only to meet the objections concerning 
‘taste’, but to save offending the Methodist community. Content 
with Brown’s drastic alterations, Macmillan published these four 
poems in 1881 in a handsome blue-bound volume entitled Fo’c’s’le 
Yarns, Including Betsy Lee and Other Poems. As with the 
publication of Betsy Lee in 1873, the author’s name did not appear. 
However, Brown did write for the 1881 volume the famous 
prefatory verses proclaiming himself a loving Manxman: 
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To sing a song shall please my countrymen; 
To unlock the treasures of the Island heart; 
With loving feet to trace each hill and glen, 
And find the ore that is not for the mart 

Of commerce: this is all I ask, 

No task, 

But joy, God wot! 

Wherewith “the stranger” intermeddles not — 
Who, if perchance 

He lend his ear, 

As caught by mere romance 

Of nature, traversing 

On viewless wing 

All parallels of sect 

And race and dialect, 

Then shall he be to me most dear. 


Natheless, for mine own people do I sing, 
And use the old familiar speech: 

Happy if I shall reach 

Their inmost consciousness. 

One thing 

They will confess: 

I never did them wrong, 

And so accept the singer and the song.* 


By 1881, Brown had succeeded, during his Clifton years, in 
establishing himself as a poet with a growing reputation. How 
highly was he esteemed as a teacher and schoolmaster? Horatio 
Brown (no relation), who left Clifton in 1873 and subsequently 
became an authority on the history of Venice, was certainly 
impressed. ‘I and some other boys,’ he wrote, ‘were going in for 
history scholarships at Oxford. The Headmaster allowed us to 
attend a special history class under T. E. Brown. My recollection is 
that his was the most vivid teaching I ever received: great width of 
view and poetical, almost passionate, powers of presentment. For 
example, we were reading Froude’s History, and I shall never 
forget how it was Brown’s words, Brown’s voice, not the historian’s 
that made me feel the great democratic function which the 
monasteries performed in England; the view became alive in his 


* Collected Poems, page 107. 
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mouth ... His personality made a great impression; his slow sort 
of urgent walk, like Leviathan, his thick massive figure, above all 
his voice. I used to see him in the distance on his lonely strolls 
about the Downs, and his figure seemed to belong to, and to 
explain the Downs, the river, the woods, the Severn, and the far 
Welsh hills. I remember him walking in the rain and looking as if 
he liked it, as I did. Personally, at that time I was afraid of him; but 
he stirred fancy, curiosity, imagination. I should say that his 
educational function lay in widening .. .’" 
Herbert Warren, a boy in School House until 1872, later became 
a fellow of Magdalen, President of the College, Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, and Professor of Poetry there. He admitted that John 
Percival, ‘Jupiter Olympius’, stood ‘awful, aloof, supreme’, but 
among the rest of the masters, ‘there was one who stood out for us 
all, T. E. Brown. He was the largest planet and the nearest to the 
sun. He was “Head of the Modern Side.” An occasion came when 
Dr Percival had to be absent. Brown read prayers in Big School 
and began to “call over”. There was a certain cat’s-away feeling 
among the Fourth and Third Forms. Suddenly, Brown’s voice rang 
out, “Who’s making that disturbance? — some small fry on the 
Classical Side, I think.” The shot went home and we subsided, and 
I became interested in Brown. It was his voice that had arrested 
me, rich, melodious, thunderous when he liked, but distinctly 
appealing, the musical utterance of an organ of many notes. And 
he himself was impressive and imposing; a fine head, large and 
strong but set on strong shoulders and frame, the capital of a 
worthy pillar. He fascinated me. At the concerts, I heard him sing, 
both in solos and with others, and again enjoyed his musical voice 
and individual expression.’ 
‘When I got into the Sixth,’ Warren recalled, ‘I began to hear 
of him from companions who were in his Form Room, or in 
his House, from Robert Don and Cecil Boyle. “He was great 
at English and History.” “He was a martinet ruling with a 
strong hand.” Then someone whispered that withal he was 
a practising poet. This excited my interest; but still I did not 
know him. One odd rencontre I remember. He was moving 
slowly towards his room at the other end of the long 
cloisters. A master, short-sighted, at the other end, saw him 
and called out “Porter! Porter!”. Brown half turned towards 
me and said in his deep voice, “The foolish fellow, he 
doesn’t know Porter from Brown Stout.” Still he remained 
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aloof, but perhaps all the more an interesting figure. Very 
rarely — about once a year — he would preach in the School 
Chapel. His sermons were something of an event. His 
language, like his voice, was rich and full of many notes and 
colours.’ 

In his last year at school, Warren won the prize which Brown 
presented annually for an English poem, but Henry Newbolt, a 
budding poet in North Town who left the school in 1881 was 
robbed of this distinction. His time at Clifton happened to 
coincide with another very literary young man, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and they were rivals for Brown’s poetry prize in 1881. 
‘Brown was the judge,’ Newbolt remembered, ‘and he said to me 
afterwards, with a kindly gleam of amusement, “I am sorry I 
couldn’t give you the English Verse: but you see . . . there was 
Couch”.’ Newbolt, writing twenty years after Brown’s death, had 
this to say about his impact on Clifton: 

‘In my five years at Clifton, I never saw or heard Brown in a 
schoolroom, and I seldom had any talk with him outside - 
between the Modern Side and the Classical there was a 
wide gulf fixed. It was not till two years after I left [he left in 
1881] that Brown began to lecture on English Literature to 
the whole Sixth Form. But it is quite certain that at all times 
we were aware of his personality. He ranked among the 
powers who created and directed our daily life: he was one 
of our household gods, and of that wonderful company - all 
of them to us immortals - none was more reverenced or 
relied upon. He pervaded our life, and if he had gone away 
for a time we should all have known it without being told. 
To begin with there was his bodily presence, in every way 
significant. His structure was large - large in bone rather 
than in bulk, but unmistakably weighty. He walked with the 
measured gait of a big, seafaring man... When you saw 
him enter room, field or Chapel you had the impression of 
an elemental force - an existence that could not know 
physical fatigue. His face and voice confirmed it: a grave 
face with broad forehead and strong prominent chin, 
framed completely by hair and beard, so that the mask was 
outlined as clearly as that of a lion. Then suddenly the set 
mouth would move, the leonine gaze turn human, light up 
kindly or indignantly, and the voice followed. Perhaps it was 
by that voice that we remembered him best. Mellow and 
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rich it was always, but at times a sound to shiver at, angry 
or ironical: anyhow not to be forgotten.”” 

Newbolt’s rival, Arthur Quiller-Couch, came to Clifton to take a 
Sixth Form scholarship in 1880, and was sent to Brown’s House to 
be accommodated for a night or two. Unfortunately no-one seems 
to have warned Brown, who was not best pleased - ‘Murder! Who 
sent him? ... Ill have none of it.’ Brown was mollified, however, 
to find Couch holding a copy of Whymper’s Scrambles Among the 
Alps. Suggesting that he should try Cumberland before 
Switzerland, Brown took the boy for an early walk on the Downs. 
‘As we walked and I drank in the beauty of this morning’s scene, 
all fresh as it was novel,’ Couch recalled, ‘Brown swung round 
upon me with “I come here every morning before breakfast. Why, 
d’ye think .. . You’d never guess it — taking me for a high and dry 
old Scholar, I suppose? But I come out here to make poetry... 
Yes, yes, to make poetry - or try - if you’ll believe it”.’* Couch was 
eventually assigned to Dakyns’ House, where he came to consider 
his housemaster more than a little mad; but there is no doubt of 
his admiration for Brown. To Couch, Brown appeared as ‘a sturdy, 
thick-set figure, inclining to rotundity, yet athletic; a face 
extraordinarily mobile; bushy, grey eyebrows; eyes at once deeply 
and radiantly human, yet holding the primitive faun in their 
coverts; a broad mouth, made for broad, natural laughter, hearty 
without lewdness.’ ‘He excelled as a Housemaster,’ Couch 
thought, ‘with an excellence not achievable by men whose hearts 
are removed from their work . .. To the whole school he had 
become, in the days when I knew it, .. . an “institution”, the 
beneficence of which depended less on any personal “touch” with 
the boys, than in his gusto for teaching, his enthusiasm for sound 
learning of any kind, and a general sense among us that in him 
we possessed something great.’” 

Henry Newbolt’s younger brother, Francis, later in life published 
two volumes of extracts from the diary which he had kept as a 
schoolboy. However, he was never taught by Brown and had little 
contact with him, so his diary is blank as regards Brown, though he 
admired Dakyns with dog-like devotion. Octavius Christie, who 
later wrote Clifton Schooldays and a formal History of Clifton 
College, was a pupil on the Classical Side in the 1880s and had no 
personal experience of Brown as a teacher. In Clifton Schooldays 
he wrote ““Toby” Brown was a man of genius and of learning and a 
wit; but few of us boys could appreciate him. Few of us knew that 
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he was a poet, though Canon Wilson tried to make us realise this 
in the School House, where he sometimes read to us Fo’c’s le Yarns, 
which struck us as being quaint and amusing . . . To me, Brown 
simply appeared as a stout, middle-aged clergyman, nearly always 
smiling, and fond of solitary walks on the Downs. Boys in his form 
reported that his language, when he rated them, was very full- 
flavoured .. . Let it then simply be said that Brown was at times 
Rabelaisian. I noticed that, when he was speaking with other 
Masters, he nearly always made them laugh - sometimes they 
fairly exploded with mirth. And he sang beautifully at the School 
Concert in the Masters’ Quartette.’® Most established masters at 
Clifton had official nick-names. Brown was known as ‘Toby’ 
because it occurred to his pupils that he somewhat resembled the 
cheerfully bucolic characters portrayed on Toby jugs. 

For all that, Brown was clearly a disciplinarian. ‘I remember 
going with him into his schoolroom, and at his first word an 
immediate silence fell upon the boys,’ John Mozley wrote of the 
early years.” He tended not to use the cane, but instead gave boys 
impositions, and kept them in on half-holidays, which they 
doubtless disliked even more. As a teacher, it is probably best to 
consider him unpredictable. His younger colleague, Sidney Irwin, 
wrote that ‘boys were quite aware that some lessons did not 
interest him, and that he gave himself little trouble over them; but 
where the literature or the history was great they recognised, 
quite undistinguished pupils recognised - the difference, and 
spoke of those lessons as things they could never forget.’ 

As for the opinion of Brown’s Headmasters, Percival frequently 
referred to him as a man of genius, while Wilson thought that ‘in 
his form discipline was unconscious but perfect, everything was 
regular and punctual . .. He drew out unexpected ability; he gave 
them self-respect, he lavished himself unweariedly upon them. . . 
He was a great teacher, and in the varied work and subtle 
influence of a housemaster, if we may judge by results, he was 
unequalled among us.’ Nevertheless, Wilson made one perceptive 
and illuminating criticism of Brown: ‘His fault was that, very 
occasionally, he exploded in form and reports into sarcastic 
severity, and used phrases and adjectives to describe airs of 
indifference and inattention that could never be forgotten.’ It was 
this mood of explosive sarcasm that had driven Brown to dash off 
the fateful letter to the Gloucestershire Chronicle in his days at the 
Crypt School, and it is clear that, in these moods, he could be 
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irascible and hurtful. Percival was quite right to describe him as 
‘volcanic’. But the moods passed. 

Some light is thrown on Brown’s role as Second Master by a 
letter which he wrote to James Wilson in April 1883, describing 
how he had dealt with two disciplinary problems on behalf of the 
Headmaster. The first incident (which caused enough of a stir to 
be mentioned in Francis Newbolt’s diary) concerned a Sixth 
Former, who laid about him with a cane in Big School in an 
attempt to control the milling throng. The second refers to a young 
master, Colson, who had experienced problems with two boys in 
his class: 


My Dear Wilson, 


All joy and peace and love to you! 
I have two things to tell you. 


1) On the second day of the Athletics five forms (from the 
Mod IVB downwards) hissed Johnson, in Big School, for most 
absurd and intemperate use of the cane... I convened 
Masters of these forms next morning, and invited them to sit 
in with their Forms that afternoon (Saturday). This they most 
manfully did. On Sunday I harangued the Sixth, and 
suspended Johnson from his Sixth power and privileges for 
remainder of Term. This decision, coupled with the 
punishment of the Forms, seemed to give satisfaction. 


2) Colson, badgered by Woollcombe and Wrigley, if not by 
others, has nearly lost his mind. He turned the two worthies 
out of his room on Monday, and declared they should never 
enter it again. He came to me in a most fearful state of 
excitement, every fibre of him quivering with rage and misery: 
he was simply not fit to be in charge of boys and I had a great 
mind to request him to stay out. However, I told him that the 
boys must return to his room; he still shrieked a hysterical 
negative. I then told him that if they did not go back to his 
room, they must come into mine. This rather gave him pause 
... 1 propose that you should write to Colson offering him his 
choice of leaving, or taking Moberly’s Form, and that you 
should give Moberly the Middle Fifth. A strong, athletic man, 
who is not without Scholarship and Taste, is just what they 
want. * 
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F. H. Colson evidently decided not to take Moberly’s Form, and 
he left Clifton at the end of that term. However, like many a young 
teacher, he learnt from his early mistakes, and eventually became 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. His tormentor Woollcombe, 
meanwhile, became a vicar. 


There is a long gap between the publication of Fo’c’s’‘le Yarns in 
1881 and the appearance of Brown’s next volumes, The Doctor, in 
1887, and The Manz Witch in 1889. In general, the 1880s saw 
Brown very much engrossed in the busy life of the school during 
term time, though he made good use of the holidays to seek out 
the refreshment he always derived from the beauty of Nature. In 
1881 he was allowed a ‘grace term’ from Clifton and travelled to 
Switzerland, which he had first visited in 1874. The next year 
(1882) he spent the summer as usual with his relatives at Keswick, 
from where he could conveniently cross over to the Isle of Man, 
using the boat from Whitehaven. 

Half-way through the following winter term at Clifton, Brown 
came very close to having to fill the role of Acting Headmaster. At 
11.00 a.m. on the morning of November 6th, 1882 - which 
happened to be his 46th birthday - James Wilson received, in his 
study in School House, a tall good-looking seventeen-year-old boy, 
the son of very respectable parents. . His housemaster had 
recently discovered that he had been using a betting-agent in 
Boulogne and was in debt to the tune of more than £20. Wilson 
had seen the boy twice before and told him that he would contact 
his father before deciding whether to punish him by flogging or 
expulsion. The boy wanted desperately to be expelled, rather than 
to be flogged, so that he would not have to face the disgrace of 
having been caught betting. This particular morning, as on the 
previous occasions, the boy again asked whether he was to be 
expelled or flogged, and Wilson again replied that he would not 
decide until he had received a reply to the letter which he had 
sent to his father. At this the boy exclaimed ‘Then this is the only 
way’, drew from his waistcoat an open clasp-knife with a five-inch 
blade, and, standing face-to-face with Wilson on the hearthrug, 
lunged at his chest with the knife. Wilson instinctively turned his 
right shoulder to the boy, and the knife sank into his shoulder, up 
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to the hilt, but miraculously missed vital organs. Wilson was able 
to seize the boy’s wrists and pin him against a bookcase, while 
calling for help from boys in School House, who eventually 
overpowered the assailant. 

Wilson called a doctor who pronounced that ‘if the boy had 
been a surgeon he could not have found a safer place to have run 
five inches of steel into you’. Wilson calmly had lunch with the 
boys of School House, and then sent a paragraph to the evening 
paper to say that a small boy had stabbed the Headmaster, but that 
it was of no consequence. The boy, it later transpired, had 
frequently told sensational stories about murders to other pupils 
in the dormitory of his House, and had indicated to his study-mate 
that he intended to kill Wilson. The boy was put in a lunatic 
asylum, where he later attempted to commit suicide. Saved from 
this, he was eventually released but finally shot himself. Wilson 
admitted that he ‘was upset for a day or two, from the loss of blood 
and shock,’ and he had to carry his arm in a sling for some time. 
But it was in the interest of the school that the episode should be 
quietly forgotten: it would not do for Percival’s Clifton to be known 
as the place where boys ran up gambling debts and plotted to 
murder the Headmaster. For James Wilson, much as he made 
light of the affair, it was a nasty shock.” 

Early the next year, Wilson faced another crisis, this time of a 
domestic nature. His sister Annie had acted as housekeeper and 
foster-mother to his children since the death of his first wife, but 
she now told her brother that she wished to get married and 
would have to leave him. Wilson decided that the best solution 
here was to get married himself. The very next day, according to 
the account of Wilson’s son, ‘he laid the whole affair before the 
mother and sister of the woman of his choice, and on the 
following day . . . that choice was accepted . .. The excitement of 
all this, coming at a time of considerable strain in school work, 
upset his nerves,and the school doctor... ordered him away for a 
week of complete rest.’ The engaged pair stayed at a hotel in Ross- 
on-Wye, and on Easter Monday, 1883, Wilson married Georgina 
Talbot in St. Paul’s Church, Clifton. She immediately became 
stepmother to four children, and in due course gave birth to four 
of her own.” 

Brown spent part of the summer holiday of that year, 1883, in 
Lugano, and part of it with the newly-married Wilsons, climbing in 
Cumberland: he was particularly pleased that his Dora, now aged 
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twelve, could be persuaded to climb with him.” In October he wrote 
to tell his former colleague and frequent correspondent J.R. Mozley 
(the nephew of Cardinal Newman), that he had attended an Oriel 
Gaudy and found himself sitting close to Newman, ‘such a dear old 
mischievous jackdaw of a man.’” In 1884, at the end of a summer 
holiday of nearly three months, he recorded that ‘Five weeks in the 
Isle of Man, spent very quietly, were most delightful. I lived on 
harebells, lady’s bedstraw, green waving barley, and a crisp N.W. 
breeze,’ while in the Lakes he wrote that ‘we have all gone in for 
the activities. We have been up all the high mountains, and over 
most of the passes. All my children go on these expeditions.’ * There 
were five children at this time. Edith and Ethel were in their mid- 
twenties, and unmarried, while Birkett, who had been educated at 
Clifton in the Preparatory School, the Junior School, the Town 
House and, finally his father’s House, had gone on to Corpus Christi 
College,Oxford, where he was in his last year. Hugh was nearing his 
thirteenth birthday, and, after the Preparatory and Junior Schools, 
was just about to enter North Town. Dora, the youngest, was twelve, 
and becoming a competent climber. Of Braddan, who would have 
been sixteen, there were only nostalgic memories. 
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During the Clifton years the Brown family spent very little of the 
school holidays in Brown’s House. In the long summer holiday they 
were usually based at Keswick, and in the Easter and even the 
Christmas holidays, they were often away, sometimes in Italy or 
Switzerland. Brown kept no home in the Isle of Man, but he spent 
several weeks there each summer: both he and his wife had 
relatives on the Island. Very often one of his Clifton friends would 
join him for long, companionable rambles and animated 
conversation. Eight months of the year at Clifton, four at leisure in 
the countryside or abroad, and an income of about £1,000 a year: it 
was not a bad life. 

In 1885, Brown made an extremely important decision and 
offered himself for full ordination as a priest. It is difficult not to 
see the influence of James Wilson behind this move, because he 
had succeeded in arousing Brown’s interest in the Clifton College 
Mission. True to his radical principles, John Percival had always 
shown genuine concern for the welfare of the poor in the City of 
Bristol, and as early as 1869 he and a few Clifton masters opened 
a ‘Ragged School’ in a slum area of the city. In 1875 they shifted 
their attentions to the parish of St Barnabas, in the south-east of 
Bristol, about three miles from Clifton College, and used money 
from Chapel collections to pay the stipend of a curate, H. D. 
Rawnsley. He struggled valiantly with tumbledown premises and 
the hostility of some of the locals before leaving to work in the 
Lake District. He was difficult to replace, and, much to Percival’s 
distress, the Mission scheme faded away, so that Wilson inherited 
a mere ‘Temperance coffee house that was run at a loss,’ as he 
put it. During his eleven years in Bristol, Wilson lavished a great 
deal of effort, as well as hundreds of pounds of his own money, 
on re-establishing the Mission on a grand scale. The first move 
was to secure the services of a full-time curate, T. W. Harvey, 
whose occasional hot-gospelling sermons caused amusement 
among the Clifton boys, who were accustomed to more 
restrained addresses. Wilson wrote of Harvey’s appointment that 
‘we did not much like him, but we thought that he would be 
decidedly efficient.’” This proved to be the case, and it soon 
became clear that Wilson’s half-sister Annie did like Harvey, 
because he began to court her, with evident success. In January 
1882 Annie Wilson laid the foundation stone for a new Mission 
Hall, and the surrounding area was designated a separate parish, 
dedicated to St Agnes. In 1883 Annie Wilson announced her 
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intention to marry Harvey, and this, as we have seen, precipitated 
Wilson’s own decision to marry again. With the Mission curate as 
his brother-in-law, Wilson’s commitment to the project became 
even greater. 

The most obvious need was for a new church, and the 
foundation stone of St Agnes’ Church was laid by the Bishop of 
Ripon in June, 1885. Before the end of the year Brown was 
ordained a priest there in order to act in the capacity of assistant 
curate, a position he continued to hold until he left Clifton seven 
years later. The church cost £8,000 to build, and a substantial part 
of this was a personal gift from Wilson. It survived a disastrous 
flood in 1889, when Wilson and Brown organized over fifty 
members of the Clifton College Fire Brigade, armed with hoses 
and brooms, to set about clearing the buildings of slime and mud 
after the water had subsided. ‘The sight of these jolly boys, mostly 
soaking wet, guiding the hoses, sweeping and cleaning the whole 
place put heart into them all,’ Wilson wrote proudly.” 

In his early years at Clifton, Brown had shown an interest in the 
poor of Hotwells, but for many years his pastoral work had been 
confined to Clifton College. Wilson’s enthusiasm for the St Agnes’ 
Mission seems to have inspired Brown to undertake wider social 
work, and to overcome his doubts about fundamental aspects of 
the Christian religion. In September, 1885, he wrote to the Revd. 
E. W. Kissack, on the Isle of Man, explaining that he would not be 
able to cross over to see Archdeacon Moore, who was not expected 
to live much longer. A meeting with Moore would have been good 
for him, Brown thought, ‘as it would have put one upon 
considering how much of the old belief I still retain, a 
consideration the outcome of which would have been to realise 
that in all essentials I am heartily in agreement still with this truly 
wise and good man. With the eye steadily fixed on the further 
shore, the windings and aberrations of any course which has not 
been a vicious one are lost in the straightness of that single aim. 
And at last we shall meet there, some by a direct and simple 
passage, others by long tacks and beatings to windward. On the 
beach stands the one Christ.”" From 1885 to the end of his life, 
Brown set aside his earlier scepticism about the Christian 
expectation of life after death. 

Soon after his ordination, Brown seriously twisted both his 
ankles while walking in the Lake district during the summer of 
1885. He was confined to bed for several months, and this was the 
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reason why he was unable to visit Archdeacon Moore. Even by 
December he had not made much progress, and he complained to 
his colleague Arthur Worthington: ‘There is one trick I would fain 
learn, and that is the homely trick of walking upon my legs like a 
man.’ In the end, he had to go up to London to consult a specialist, 
Sir James Paget.” Just at this rather inconvenient time, he 
received the offer of three livings; one in Aberford, near Leeds, 
one at Wray, on Windermere, and another in Berkshire. Was this 
the time for him to become a parish priest? He was fifty-five years 
old, he had been a housemaster for twenty-one years, he wanted 
more time for his writing, and his religious doubts had been 
resolved - so why not? Wray, especially, was a temptation. But he 
decided against. £100 a year at Wray could not compare with his 
Clifton emoluments, and he still had young children to provide for. 
However, when Archdeacon Moore died, early in 1886, there 
was a real possibility that Brown would be asked to succeed him. 
This would involve his being Rector of Andreas, a prosperous 
parish with a fine rectory, and would make him the most 
important cleric in the Island after the Bishop, with an official role 
in the Manx Legislature. For its dignity, emoluments and location, 
it would have been an ideal move for Brown to have made, and 
there is little doubt that he would like to have made it at this 
particular time. It seems that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Island (Spencer Walpole) nominated Brown and Dr Joshua 
Hughes-Games, then Principal of King William’s College, for the 
vacancy. Their names were put before the British Home Secretary 
who consulted Rowley Hill, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Hill 
recommended Hughes-Games, who was offered the post, and 
accepted it.” Brown knew he had been nominated, and was 
distressed to learn that objections had been raised to his 
appointment ‘on account of the unconventional language of the 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns.’ ** Whatever was the truth of this rumour, an 
important opportunity for preferment had passed Brown by. 
Archdeacon Moore’s death was not the only loss Brown had to 
bear in 1886. His brother, Hugh, who had recently been President 
of the Baptist Union, died suddenly at the age of sixty-three. ‘My 
brother has ringed me round all my life with moral strength and 
abettance,’ Brown wrote: ‘I hardly knew how much... In many 
ways I am well content. My brother had a glorious life, had hit 
hard, and thoroughly realised his blows. My sister Margaret lives 
now at Cardiff. We are all that remain in this country. I have a 
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brother in Queensland. We must try and pull together somehow; 
but how hard it is!’ * 

It was during the course of 1886 that Brown began a friendship 
with a young author who was to become one of the most widely 
read novelists of his generation: the sale of millions of copies of 
his books brought him fame, riches, and a knighthood, among 
other honours. This was Thomas Henry Hall Caine, who was born 
in 1853, the son of a Manxman who worked as a ship’s fitter in 
Runcorn. After school in Liverpool, Hall Caine spent a year as a 
schoolmaster at Maughold before returning to Liverpool to work 
as a journalist. A lecture of his on the work of Rossetti drew him 
into the Pre-Raphaelite circle, and he moved to London where he 
became a friend of Rossetti himself. He flourished as a reviewer 
of books and new dramatic productions, and wrote two novels 
about Cumberland, which were published by Chatto and Windus. 
It was Rossetti who encouraged Hall Caine to write about the Isle 
of Man: ‘Why not try your hand at a Manx story, and become the 
bard of Manxland?,’ he advised.* Hall Caine knew Hugh Brown in 
Liverpool and asked him what he thought of the idea: ‘Don’t 
attempt it,’ came the reply; ‘if you do, you will have a lasting 
disappointment. But if you feel you must write about that God- 
forsaken little island, you ought to go to my brother Tom.” 

In fact, it was Brown who contacted Hall Caine, praised his 
work, and encouraged him to write about the Isle of Man. ‘I am a 
Manxman with a root in Cumbria and am passionately fond of 
both countries,’ he told him: ‘consequently, I am, in some sort, 
made to be one of your most sympathetic readers.’* Hall Caine 
rented rooms on Douglas Promenade, and began work on The 
Deemster, a story about two Manx brothers: the elder is appointed 
Deemster, or Judge, and the younger becomes Bishop, but family 
rivalries and jealousies lead to tragedy. Brown was not impressed 
with the first draft and told Hall Caine that the story ‘could not 
possibly be placed in the Isle of Man, nor timed in the nineteenth 
century’. While writing another draft, Hall Caine constantly 
consulted Brown, so that he was able to claim that ‘when my 
work was done, the best reward that came to me was the 
wholehearted enthusiasm with which my first Manx novel was 
received by the brilliant Manxman.’” The Deemster was published 
in 1887, the product of a year’s laborious work, but it made slow 
progress at first. Brown did his best to draw the attention of 
reviewers to the book, and he encouraged his friends to read it. 
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‘Mind you read Hall Caine’s Deemster,’ he urged his Clifton 
colleague Arthur Worthington: ‘it is little short of a masterpiece.’ 
The novel did, in fact, mark the beginning of Hall Caine’s 
prosperity because it was made into a play, and he received a 
thousand pounds in royalties from the dramatic rights. In due 
course the book also sold well to the rapidly increasing volume of 
northern holidaymakers who began to flock to the Island in the 
1880s. 

1887 was the year in which Clifton College celebrated its own 
first quarter of a century, as well as the Golden Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, a day commemorated at Clifton by elaborate picnics: 
Brown’s House, for instance, joined with three other Houses in a 
trip to Lynton, in Devon. This was also the year in which Brown 
brought out his second volume of Fo’c’s’le Yarns, entitled The 
Doctor and other Poems. The Doctor had been written long before 
(1876), and published locally in Douglas. In 1885, James Wilson, 
on holiday in Italy, read the poem to a group of friends who 
included the distinguished philologist, Max Miiller. Miiller took a 
copy with him to Venice, where he met Queen Victoria’s eldest 
daughter, at that time the Crown Princess of Germany. She asked 
for a copy, which Brown sent her.” Meanwhile, Max Miiller, in a 
contribution to the Pall Mall Gazette’s series on “The Best 
Hundred Books”, written in 1886, included The Doctor among 
works by Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe and Heine that he could 
‘read again and again, wondering more and more every hour how 
aman could have written them’. Encouragement such as this led 
Brown to consider wider publication, and he found a London 
publisher, Swan, Sonnenschein, Lowrey and Co, who were 
prepared to publish The Doctor and two other poems, without any 
alterations. The volume stated that the author was ‘T. E. Brown, 
M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, author of Betsy Lee, Fo’c’s’le 
Yarns, etc. Thus for the first time, Brown’s name, and his 
academic pedigree, were put before the reading public. 

The two narrative poems which appeared with The Doctor 
were Kitty of the Sherragh Vane and The Schoolmasters. Neither 
had been published before, and they had probably been written in 
the 1880s.” The story of Kitty is set in the northern mountains of 
the Island, where Tom Baynes, old enough to be her father, is 
interested in young Kitty; but her brother Saul, Tom’s shipmate, 
guards her closely. Kitty secretly tends a sick man on the moors, 
but Tom and Saul discover him and bring him to the house. They 
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cannot understand his Midlands accent, and only Kitty knows his 
name. Saul’s girlfriend, Jinny, persuades Kitty to tell Saul the 
stranger’s name, which is Edward Blake. Saul discovers that 
Blake is wanted by the police for his activities as a Chartist 
agitator, and he is caught and taken to England for trial. Saul 
drowns on his next voyage, while, in prison, Blake saves the 
prison governor and his family during a riot. He receives a royal 
pardon and returns to the Island to marry Kitty. 

In The Schoolmasters, Tom Baynes is of school age and is being 
taught by Danny ‘Bewildher’, a nickname earned because he 
confuses his pupils with incompetent teaching. When he punishes 
Tom, Tom’s mother comes to the rescue and moves him to the 
school run by James Clukish, a more capable teacher. Tom falls in 
love with Clukish’s daughter Maggie. An inspector visits the 
school, sacks Danny, and replaces him with a Scot called Macbeth 
- a young, pushy fellow with ‘the strut, and the lip, and the tasty 
clothes’. He soon takes over Clukish’s school as well, and courts 
Maggie - which annoys Tom Baynes. Everyone else approves of 
Macbeth; but one day a woman turns up who declares herself to 
be his deserted wife. The Macbeths leave for England and Maggie 
dies from sorrow. 

For this new volume, Brown wrote a dedication which made 
clear that his aim in writing Manx narrative poems was to help 
preserve awareness of the Isle of Man’s cultural heritage. 


DEAR COUNTRYMEN, whate’er is left to us 
Of ancient heritage — 
Of manners, speech, of humours, polity 
The limited horizon of our stage - 
Old love, hope, fear, 
All this I fain would fix upon the page; 
That so the coming age, 
Lost in the empire’s mass, 
Yet haply longing for their fathers, here 
May see, as in a glass, 
What they held dear - 
May say, “Twas thus and thus 
They lived”; and, as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls. * 


* Collected Poems, page 328. 
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1888 began badly for Brown, who ‘smashed’ his right hand 
while playing fives, and could write only slowly because of ‘splint 
and iodine.’ This was nothing, however, compared with the 
realization that his wife’s health was deteriorating alarmingly. 
There had been ominous signs in the previous summer, when, on 
a customary climb in The Lakes, Amelia had to stop almost every 
twenty yards, something so unusual that, as Brown wrote, ‘we 
were both amazed and beyond measure perplexed.’“ She was only 
fifty-seven years old, but had fallen victim to a form of cancer that 
gradually drained away her strength. In May, 1888, Brown wrote 
to Hall Caine ‘My wife is dying: it is only by opiates that she is 
saved from fearful pain, and that thus life is prolonged.’* Three 
weeks later, he told his sister that doctors had pronounced 
Amelia’s case hopeless, and that the family could do nothing but 
watch over the ‘long hours of quiet, painless sinking.’ At 7.45 
a.m. on July 3rd, 1888, Brown sent a note over to James Wilson to 
say ‘She is with Braddan and Maurice [Wilson’s young son, 
recently killed tragically in a climbing accident]. It has been a long 
struggle, but ended peacefully . . . Please don’t come over, nor let 
anyone come. We want to be absolutely alone today.’ “’ Amelia was 
buried, not in a Clifton cemetery, but in the graveyard of the 
eighteenth century Redland Chapel, about two miles from the 
College, which Brown had chosen for the burial of his son, 
Braddan. Amelia was now laid to rest with her son, and a stone 
cross with memorial inscription was subsequently placed over the 
grave. 

Brown had been married twenty-one years, and Amelia had 
proved herself to be an ideal partner; a steady, cheerful, 
uncomplicated person who was not thrown off balance by her 
husband’s changing moods and ‘volcanic’ temperament; who 
cared for him and her children, and who was a popular figure 
both in Brown’s House and in the school as a whole. ‘This term 
was saddened by the protracted and finally fatal illness of Mrs 
Brown,’ the House magazine recorded: ‘The House felt the loss 
deeply of one who had always been a kind friend to them, and 
sympathised most sincerely with Mr Brown in his great trial.’ “ 

The Cliftonian magazine devoted a whole page of its July, 1888 
issue to a notice which recorded that the summer term had been 
- saddened by Mrs Brown’s long and trying illness, the result of 
which was known to be inevitable. ‘Mr Brown has had the 
sympathy of his House, and of the whole School, in his great 
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sorrow,’ the notice declared, ‘and in their sympathy, Old 
Cliftonians of all generations will join. We have lost from among 
us one of the “old familiar faces” loved for her kindness and 
gentleness by all who had the privilege of knowing her.’” It was 
quite unprecedented for the magazine to give such prominence to 
an obituary notice for a master’s wife, and it must be taken as a 
measure of the extent to which both the Browns, over the years, 
had become an inseparable feature of the life of the school. 

Within a week of Amelia’s death, Brown was taking solace in 
lonely walks in the Lake District, where for so many years his wife 
had accompanied him. On July 10th he wrote to his daughter 
from Ullswater: 


Yesterday I went over to Grasmere by the Grisedale Pass. It 
rained tremendously, and I got soaked. I then walked to 
Thirlspot, lunching at Wythburn: every step reminded me of last 
year - the place, for instance, where we picked blackberries, and, 
above all, the old room in the Wythburn Inn, where we so often 
have had tea in such joyous fashion . .. I wanted to climb 
Helvellyn from Thirlspot .. . It was dark, but clear; from the top, 
Ullswater was seen in brilliant sunshine; but I was under a sort 
of big umbrella of cloud; no rain, however, only a fierce wind. 


What could I think of but —— ? I almost felt the cairn could 
breathe some answer to me. There was not a soul near, unless, 
indeed, —— was herself there: and I often feel as if she was, and 


was smiling very sweetly, not without a faint tinge of humour at 
all my poor weary longings. © 


In August, Brown wrote to the Revd. E. W. Kissack, a friend on 
the Isle of Man who had also been made a widower recently. ‘We 
sit on the same form in a very sad school,’ Brown told him: ‘God 
help us to bear its doubtless wholesome discipline.’ It is clear from 
later lines in this letter that Brown’s faith in an after life had 
unequivocally returned: ‘Why this sinking of the heart, this 
fainting, sorrowing of the spirit ?’ he asked, ‘there is no separation: 
life is continuous. All that was stable and good, good and therefore 
stable, in our union with the loved one, is unquestionably 
permanent, will endure for ever. .. Dear, kind friend, as surely as 
God liveth, we shall be united again to the precious ones in a union 
that is already begun, and only needs the removal of a very thin 
barrier of partition to become the rapture of an absolute joy.’ * 
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Life on Brown’s House private side was very different when 
term began again in September 1888, but the housemaster had his 
daughters to surround and comfort him, and to act as 
housekeepers. ‘My children are so good that I am always thanking 
- God for them,’ Brown told Arthur Worthington.” He threw himself 
once more into his duties as a schoolmaster and also planned a 
major new volume of poems for publication in 1889. Sales of the 
1881 Macmillan edition of Fo’c’s’le Yarns had been good enough for 
the publishers to plan a second edition in 1889, and, having lost 
The Doctor to Swan, Sonnenschein, they agreed to publish Brown’s 
new volume, The Manz Witch and other Poems, without requiring 
changes to the text. 

The Manz Witch contained six poems, most of them far from 
recent in composition; The Christening, Peggy’s Wedding, and Mary 
Quayle, The Curate’s Story all date from 1878, while Bella Gorry, 
The Pazon’s Story was finished in 1880. The two new poems, 
probably completed in the mid-1880s were The Indiaman, and The 
Manz Witch itself.” The Indiaman is a short poem, a comic 
vignette, in which Tom Baynes tells how a young girl, Fanny 
Graeme, catches her dress on the gangway of an India-bound ship 
in Liverpool, and falls into the arms of Peter Young, one of the 
sailors. To prevent an awkward romance between a passenger and 
a member of the crew during the voyage, the Captain gives Tom 
Baynes the task of keeping the lovers away from each other, as 
much as possible. Tom attempts to limit their meetings and ration 
the opportunities for kissing, and he even resorts to his fists to keep 
Peter away. He is not very successful, however, because years later 
he meets Fanny on a train, sitting with her eldest son by Peter 
Young. 

The Manx Witch is the second longest of the Fo’c’s’le Yarns (after 
The Doctor). It is subtitled ‘A Story of the Laxdale Mines,’ and it is 
set among the community of lead miners in Laxey. Jack Pentreath 
is a young miner who is courting Nessie Brew, a farmer’s daughter. 
He is helped at first in his courtship by his friend Harry Creer, 
another miner. But Nessie’s aunt, Mrs Banks, has a grudge against 
Nessie’s family, who in turn consider her to be some kind of witch. 
Nessie gives Mrs Banks her mother’s wedding-ring in return for a 
promise that she will not bewitch Jack. Instead, she persuades 
Harry to start courting Nessie too, and this leads to rivalry between 
the friends, who wrestle naked for two hours in the dark, out by the 
mines. Tom Baynes discovers them and stops the fight, and when 
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they all realize that it is Mrs Banks who has caused the trouble, 
they make, at Tom’s suggestion, a silver bullet, and fire it at a 
rabbit found near her cottage, in the hope that this expedient will 
somehow damage the witch. The plot fails to work, so Jack goes to 
Parson Gale, who dismisses all talk of witchcraft as nonsense. Then 
Mrs Banks disappears, and it is eventually assumed that she has 
crossed to England, leaving her son, Job, in Laxey. Two years pass, 
during which time the romance of Nessie and Jack makes no 
progress. Then, one day, while investigating an old mine shaft, Job 
Banks discovers the skeleton of his mother with her hand still 
clutching a rare herb that she had climbed down to gather, before 
falling to her death. Job is devastated, but Nessie and Jack rejoice, 
and Tom Baynes is soon in attendance at their wedding. 

The Manx Witch was the last volume of new work published 
during Brown’s time at Clifton. Swan, Sonnenschein would 
produce a separate reprint of The Doctor in 1891, and Kitty of the 
Sherragh Vane and The Schoolmasters in the same year, but the 
rest of Brown’s poems, especially the English lyrics, had to wait for 
publication until the days of his retirement. Nevertheless, 
Macmillan and Swan, Sonnenschein between them published 
seven volumes of Brown’s work while he was teaching at the 
school, four of them reprints. Brown had reached a significant 
readership through London publishers, and his reputation was 
undoubtedly growing, though inevitably his work was best known 
in the Isle of Man, where he was beginning to be thought of as a 
national poet. 

Brown was on the Island a good deal in 1889, a year in which he 
made the acquaintance of Egbert Rydings, the manager of Laxey 
Woollen Mills, an enterprise sponsored by John Ruskin. Though 
an Englishman, Rydings was an expert on Anglo-Manx dialect, and 
Brown recruited his help in preserving Manx phrases and 
expressions.™ In August he was at Kirk Braddan to attend one of 
the open-air services which had become popular there, especially 
with holiday-makers. A new church had been built at Braddan in 
1876, and one service was held inside the new church, and another 
out in the old churchyard. Brown was bewildered. ‘I can’t, after all 
these years, adjust myself to the dimensions of such a change,’ he 
told his sister. ‘The people behaved better than they used to do in 
our time; but the numbers! the systematization! the “Walk up, 
gentlemen” style of thing!’ Back at Clifton he was fascinated to 
read, in October, reports in the Manx newspapers about the rescue 
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Clifton College circa 1904, showing the ‘Wilson Tower.’ 


of the crew of a Norwegian ship, the St George, which had got into 
difficulties near Peel. He read the accounts of this real-life 
adventure story to boys at Clifton, and two years later made the 
affair the basis of his short poem The Peel Lifeboat. ” * 


Life at Clifton in 1890 was dominated by James Wilson’s 
decision to accept the offer of the posts of Archdeacon of 
Manchester and Vicar of Rochdale. He was fifty-three years old, 
and he had been Headmaster of Clifton for a very busy period of 
eleven years, during which time a great deal had been achieved. 
The new classrooms and increased playing-fields that Percival 
knew were necessary had all been provided, though the purchase 
of the ‘New Field’, not far from the Close, had been expensive. A 
Mission Church and Hall had been built at St. Agnes’; Clifton’s 
own chapel had been enlarged by the addition of a new aisle and 
adorned by a mosaic reredos designed by Holman Hunt; the 
timetable and curriculum had been rationalized, and the number 
of pupils had been maintained at around 660. Several of the 


* See page 211 
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boarding houses had been enlarged, including Brown’s, and, 
above all, Wilson had himself contributed handsomely to the cost 
of a fine tower, which brought together the two existing clusters 
of Clifton’s buildings, and bestowed upon them a new grandeur 
and dignity. The tower contained classrooms, and a fine panelled 
room where the Council would henceforth meet, and which 
masters could use as a reading room and location for staff 
meetings. The tower, completed in 1890, cost £4,248, nearly half of 
which was a gift from James Wilson, after whom, suitably enough, 
the Council decided that it should be named.* The Wilson Tower, 
a monumental lynch-pin holding together Percival’s Clifton, and 
preserving it for the future, is a very apt memorial to the school’s 
second Headmaster. 

James Wilson later described the Masters’ Meeting at which he 
announced his resignation as ‘the most moving, affecting incident 
of that sort in my life’. It took place at the end of the summer term, 
1890, and, according to Wilson, ‘I briefly explained I had resolved 
on my appointment not to stay more than twelve years; that I saw 
other schools suffering from the Headmaster staying too long, that 
if I was ever to go to parish work it must be then, that it was great 
work, etc., speaking at some length that they might have time to 
collect themselves, and then I spoke of their unfailing kindness 
and loyalty. There was dead silence. Everyone waited for Brown, 
the senior master, to speak, and he could not. We dispersed in 
silence, some staying a few minutes to say a word.’*’ Brown, the 
‘born sobber’, was doubtless close to tears. He was not only losing 
a most congenial Headmaster, but one of his closest friends. 

Wilson did not leave until the end of the winter term, 1890, and 
while the Council set about finding a suitable successsor, Brown 
found himself responsible for a portrait of the retiring 
Headmaster. Percival had not sat for a portrait at the time of his 
departure: instead, a superb marble bust had been carved by the 
renowned sculptor Thomas Woolner.* Brown discovered that Sir 
William Richmond, R.A., a distinguished portrait painter, had 
offered to paint Wilson for ‘whatever you may collect’.* Richmond 
was the father of two Cliftonians, and a relative of Mrs George 
Wollaston, the wife of the housemaster of North Town. The 
masters clubbed together to produce a suitable sum, and Wilson 
sat to Richmond. The result was an outstanding portrait, which 


* See page 96 
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J. M. Wilson, painted by Sir William Richmond, R. A. 
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was presented to Wilson by the masters. He in turn presented it to 
the school, where it remained until its destruction by a fire in the 
place where it had been stored for safety during the Second World 
War. At the Christmas concert which ended Wilson’s last term, 
Brown made a public speech of farewell, in which he referred to 
‘the zeal with which you have guarded the interests and the 
honour of this place, the sympathy with which you have 
apprehended and cherished its nascent traditions, the warm and 
overflowing heart which has sent through every vein and fibre of 
the school the stimulus of fullest energy and the glow of kindliest 
affection.’ ° 

Just after Christmas, Brown wrote to Wilson: ‘If there’s one 
thing of which I am convinced, it is that all I am and all I have 
done can be no set-off against the goodness which I have 
experienced at your hands. The sure thing and the delightful thing 
is that these twelve years have been such happy years. We both 
have had troubles, and mine [the death of Amelia] is one from 
which in this life there is no recovery. But I believe we have 
cheered and strengthened each other; and may God give us grace 
to continue that mutual help to the end! Your new work will be full 
of interest: don’t go in for it too fiercely: easy canvas! that’s the 
style. Learn the art of “lying to”. Lay her head well to the wind, 
and hand over your jib sheet. This is my strong point - e.g. 
Journal: a.m. walk on Down 

p.m. walk on Down 
p.p.m. glass of grog, pipe, turn in.’ © 


The Council’s first choice to succeed Wilson was Herbert 
Warren, who had been one of Percival’s most brilliant pupils. At 
Oxford, he won the Greek Verse Prize named after Dean Gaisford, 
as well as the Craven Scholarship. After his first classes in ‘Mods’ 
and ‘Greats’ he was elected a fellow of Magdalen, and he became 
President of the College in 1885 at the early age of thirty-two. He 
did not apply for the post at Clifton, and he politely refused it 
when it was offered, loyal Cliftonian though he certainly was. The 
Council then approached H. A. James, Principal of Cheltenham 
College, who at first accepted and then withdrew after 
demonstrations of affection and loyalty at Cheltenham. So the 
post was offered to the third choice, the Revd. Michael 
Glazebrook, to whose impressive paper qualifications was added 
the extra link of marriage to the sister of Herbert Warren’s wife. 
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T. E. Brown with Dora and Ethel at Clifton in 1892. 


Glazebrook was an Oxford Double First in Classics and 
Mathematics, he had taught at Harrow for ten years and been 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School for two years. He 
was a tall, angular man, and a distinguished athlete, reputedly 
the first Englishman to jump six feet." As a personality, however, 
he was a stark contrast to the genial, open-hearted Wilson, who 
tended to wear his heart on his sleeve. Glazebrook gave the 
appearance of being austere, cold and forbidding. Where Percival 
had been ‘Jumps’ or ‘John Perkeye’ to the boys, and Wilson ‘The 
Jimmy’, Glazebrook soon became ‘The Bogey’. One boy in the 
school later recorded that when Glazebrook went out to watch 
cricket matches on the Close, he would cast ‘a transient gloom’ 
on each game, as he passed.” 

‘We are looking at Glazebrook, and he is looking at us, Brown 
wrote to Wilson, half-way through the new Headmaster’s first 
term, in February, 1891. ‘He doesn’t say much, neither do we; but 
the attitudes are intent and watchful. His best form he shows at 
the Masters’ Meetings. He is really very good there; we have them 
in the new Sixth room [in the Wilson Tower]. He fails most in 
personal, individual relations . . . At present he is finding us out, 
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and has a happy, neat way of hailing defects and pointing out 
inconsistencies and contradictions. He finds, in short, that there is 
hardly a rule of the place which we do not all of us steadily neglect 
... support the Head Master: [the staff] think I am a reckless old 
creature with no reputation to lose, honest - well perhaps so - 
honest, but dissolute . . . He will tighten us up, and we wanted it. 
The warm atmosphere of your genial reign had opened seams not 
afew: behold the mallet and the calking-iron!’ ® 

In addition to losing Wilson from the Clifton community, Brown 
also missed Graham Dakyns, who retired to Haslemere in 1890, 
and began an ambitious project, the translation of the works of 
Xenophon. After spending the Easter holiday of 1891 on the Island, 
Brown wrote to Dakyns: ‘The Isle was very good. Of primroses not 
a superabundance, of gorse great store... The glens were 
delicious, caught just in the act, the lovely things! I went to 
Renass, Ballaglass, and twice to Glen Aldhyn . . . Arridet tibi 
Coryletum? [does Haslemere suit you ?] I think it does, and that 
you must be very happy.’ In the summer he heard that his last 
surviving brother, Will, had died in Australia. ‘Of the six boys that 
once grew up in Old Braddan Vicarage I am the only one 
remaining,’ he told his daughter. ‘Ah! it does feel lonely. But you 
are with me still, and I am not unhappy.’® He also had one 
surviving sister, Margaret Williamson, who lived with her husband 
in Cardiff. 

By the beginning of the winter term of 1891, Brown’s thoughts 
were turning towards retirement. After a summer holiday on the 
Island, he wrote to the Clifton master J. E. Pearson: ‘When your 
letter came, I was in the Isle of Man, and my last two days were so 
quiet that I wanted never to leave the place again.’ In January the 
following year, 1892, he suffered from a bad attack of influenza, 
and by April his health was so poor that he told Arthur 
Worthington: ‘Ah Worthington honey! Worthington avick! I 
believe it is all up with me. I may go on for a few years more yet, 
but the mainspring has been rudely shaken, and I shall be a 
simulacrum, an approximation to the manes and lemurs of fable’.* 

Brown decided to resign from all his responsibilities and leave 
Clifton at the end of the summer term of 1892. He was sixty-two 
years old, he had been Second Master for twenty-nine years, head 
of the Modern Side for a similar period and a housemaster for 
twenty-eight years. No other member of the Upper School staff at 
Clifton has ever held the position of Second Master or boarding 
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housemaster for so long, and few have retained the headship of a 
department for as long as Brown. Some commentators, taking 
their cue from Brown’s poem Clifton, have suggested that Brown 
did not really enjoy schoolmastering and found his duties tedious. 
If this is true, then he certainly made a rod for his own back, 
because he could have relinquished any of these positions within 
the school long before 1892. If he really found housemastering 
irksome, he could have left Brown’s House after the death of his 
wife, but he did not. Moreover, it is clear that his decision to retire 
in 1892, (three years before the obligation to retire at 65) was 
primarily the result of poor health. Brown may have been 
‘grinding at the mill’ for ‘thrice-nine barren years’, but it was 
entirely by his own choice. 

Nor can it be truly said that they were ‘barren’ years, either 
from the point of view of Brown’s work as a schoolmaster, or as a 
poet. He left Clifton widely acclaimed as one of its chief creators, 
and he returned to the Isle of Man applauded as a Manx national 
poet. Some have argued that Brown and his wife were ill at ease in 
the social world of Clifton, Manx people out of their depth, making 
few friends. On the contrary: he was the centre of an admiring 
circle of friends, many of them colleagues and former pupils. 
Percival, Wilson, Dakyns, Mozley, Worthington, Wollaston, Irwin, 
Tarver - all these were colleagues, correspondents, and close 
personal friends. Among the former pupils who befriended him 
and worked to further his reputation as a poet, W. E. Henley, 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Horatio Brown, F. S. Boas and Henry 
Newbolt are only the most prominent. 

At the Clifton Commemoration festivities of June 1892, Dakyns 
was invited to return to the school and to preside over the events. 
His duties included making a public speech of farewell to Brown, 
in which he referred to his ‘geniality (big brotherliness), his force, 
volcanic force - liquid fires, fusing and fusible into all sorts of 
strange and unexpected patterns, his intellectual sincerity - a man 
of genius.’ ‘We are deeply in his debt,’ Dakyns announced: ‘He, a 
great English scholar, a classical scholar, historian, geographer, a 
preacher like one of the old English divines: he a musician, he a 
poet, was well entitled to expend his powers - to shed and spread 
his influence in some other field than that of the didascalic art - 
elsewhere; but he gave it all with prodigality to us.’” Brown told 
Mozley that the speech ‘was highly eulogistic, but I must not say 
anything about or against that. They “drowned me in a bowl”, i.e. 
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presented me with a silver vessel, in which you could baptise a 
baby by immersion.’ ® The bowl in question can be seen on display 
in the Manx Museum, and, though it is indeed a handsome gift, 
Brown must have had a very small baby in mind. His long 
association with Clifton formally ended on July 2nd with the close 
of the summer term, and his thoughts had to turn towards his 
removal from Brown’s House - to be known next term as Moor’s 
House, after his successor Norman Moor. The editors of The 
Cliftonian, meanwhile, struggled to find the right form of words in 
their farewell to Brown which appeared in the July issue of 1892: 


Mr Brown is leaving Clifton forever. A place that has owned 
Mr Brown as long as we have owned him cannot let him go 
without a word; but it does not follow that we can find the 
right word. We suspect that Mr Brown alone could find it for 
us. 

For our gratitude and our sense of loss are not limited to the 
things he has done, or the things he has said. . . they extend to 
a whole personality, to a presence, and a power. 

We have recently been reminded how most great influences 
have been either priestly or prophetical, and we shall be in no 
doubt as to which to call Mr Brown’s; though not the least of 
his services to us has been his earnest championship of our 
form of ritual, the ancient conventions af manners and letters. 
But light and leading belong to prophets, and it is theirs chiefly 
because of their fuller humanity - one which, with all its high 
gifts, never loses the heart in the head. This is what we have 
been in sight of all these years, giving of its best to all alike - its 
wit or its humour, its observation or its courtesy. 

Of all blessings for a school, there can be none greater than 
the presence of a nature too large and generous to be shrunk by 
a system. Pigeon-holes and papers have more power even than 
“custom” to “stale”; but there is an “infinite variety” which is 
proof even against them. That variety is ours now, but in a few 
days it will cease to be ours. This is all we can say, if not all we 
can feel’.© 


According Brown a unique mark of respect, the Council 
commissioned Sir William Richmond to paint Brown’s portrait for 
the school, and he travelled up to London in the week following 
the end of term in order to sit for it. The result was a fine study 
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T. E. Brown, by Sir William Richmond, R.A. 
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which has, mercifully, escaped destruction, and it can still be seen 
hanging safely in the Percival Library at Clifton. Brown is dressed 
as befits a clergyman and schoolmaster, and he looks his age, with 
grey hair and whiskers; but it is a strong, kindly face, with humour 
dancing round the lips and in the eyes. ‘My Richmond portrait 
proved an awful failure,’ he complained to a member of the family 
the following year.” What Richmond had seen that Brown did not 
like, one can only wonder. 
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Ramsey 
1892-1897 


Brown found it very upsetting to leave Brown’s House and 

Clifton. ‘What you must feel,’ he wrote to a daughter, 
‘leaving your birth-place and the scene of so many joys and 
sorrows, seeing it for the last time as your home on earth!’' ‘A 
home of twenty-eight years’ standing is being dissolved and 
scattered,’ he told his sister: ‘it doesn’t do to think of it. Thank 
goodness there is plenty more to think of.’? For all the talk there 
had been of his possibly becoming a parish priest, he decided to 
retire for the time being to a small house in Ramsey, a sea-side 
town on the north-east coast of the Isle of Man, where lived 
friends and relatives. He did not wish to live in Douglas because 
by 1892 it was booming as a holiday resort, and Brown did not 
take kindly to ‘trippers,’ who were, he thought, apart from being a 
nuisance in general, a serious threat to the integrity of Manx 
culture. It was a source of regret to him that young Manxmen 
were increasingly setting themselves up as boarding-house 
keepers along Douglas Promenade: this was no occupation for the 
inheritors of Tom Baynes. So it was to the much quieter Ramsey, 
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and to Number 10, Bay View, that Brown and his unmarried 
daughters removed in August, 1892. The house, though small, had 
a good view of the sea and coastline, and was within easy reach of 
fine walking country, whether mountain or marshland. 

Brown was to spend five years based at Ramsey, first at Bay 
View, then at a larger and more comfortable house close by, at 
Windsor Mount, to which he moved in May, 1894. Despite his 
refusal to pursue a career as a fellow of Oriel, there was much of 
the don in T. E. Brown, and in retirement he led a distinctly 
donnish life. He prepared a major volume of his poems for 
publication and planned others: he lectured all over the Island on 
various aspects of Manx culture and national identity; he wrote 
scholarly articles and reviews for periodicals and newspapers; he 
encouraged other Manx writers, such as Hall Caine, A. W. Moore, 
John Quine and Egbert Rydings; he preached from time to time in 
different churches and stood in for clergy who were absent. He 
undertook a thorough re-reading of classical texts and kept up-to- 
date with the latest novels; he walked, with astonishing vigour, 
great distances and up precipitous hills, fighting always for the 
rights of the individual to walk on public footpaths. Above all, he 
wrote letters, well over a thousand during this period of five years; 
letters that in themselves mark him as a writer and an intellect of 
distinction. 

Of Brown’s published letters written in retirement, far and 
away the largest number (108) were addressed to his Clifton 
colleague, Sidney Irwin. The son of an Irish father and an English 
mother, Irwin had been born in Western Australia, but returned to 
England to be educated at Wellington College and Oxford, where 
he gained a first class in Classical ‘Mods’. After a period as a 
master at Westminster School, Irwin was appointed to teach on the 
Classical Side at Clifton in 1876, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, and he remained at the school until his death in 1911. He was 
never a housemaster or a department head, but he devoted his 
energies to teaching Classics and English to innumerable 
Cliftonians. ‘He never took liberties or permitted any,’ a friend 
wrote, and his views on manners, taste and public school ideals, 
were the main theme in his volume entitled Clifton School 
Addresses. When the time came for the school to seek a new motto 
with the grant of an official coat of arms in 1895, it was Irwin who 
suggested Spiritus Intus Alit, from lines of Virgil. Irwin remained a 
bachelor and lived with his mother and sister in a small house in 
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Brown’s Study in Ramsey. 
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Clifton Park Road, where he was frequently host to his friends and 
colleagues. One of them described those meetings as ‘happy 
evenings passed with a few of his choicest friends, Dakyns, 
Grenfell, T. E. Brown, and many more, who enjoyed listening to 
him better than talking themselves - listening to stories that came 
tumbling one on the top of another while his pipe went out, was 
relighted, and went out again, or to stories extracted from his 
friends, to be treasured up in his own memory.’ Irwin was an 
expert on Lucian, whose Siz Dialogues he translated; and on Dr 
Johnson and eighteenth-century literature in general. In later life 
he matured into an accomplished essayist and critic, contributing 
to the Times Literary Supplement and the Quarterly Review. Above 
all, it was Irwin who collected and edited a selection of Brown’s 
letters, which were published in two volumes shortly after 
Brown’s death: and it is through these letters that we know so 
much about Brown’s years of retirement on the Isle of Man. 
Two-thirds of Brown’s published letters were written to Clifton 
colleagues, the vast majority to Irwin, with Dakyns (18), 
Worthington (17), Mozley (15) and Tarver (10) the next most 
frequent correspondents. Dakyns and Mozley had known Brown 
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from his earliest years at Clifton, though Mozley had taught there 
for only one year before moving on to be an Inspector of Schools. 
Arthur Worthington had been appointed by Percival in 1877 to 
teach Mathematics, and he was later encouraged by James Wilson 
to introduce the teaching of Practical Physics at the school. He left 
in 1884 to become Headmaster of the Royal Engineering College 
at Devonport, and then Professor of Physics at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. He was particularly interested in the physics 
behind bubbles and splashes, and was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He and his wife were firm friends of Brown for 
twenty years. J. C. Tarver was an elegant thoroughbred out of Eton 
and King’s, Cambridge, who taught Classics at Clifton from 1881 to 
1884 before becoming Headmaster of Gateshead High School. 
According to Sir Francis Newbolt, Tarver ‘was conspicuous for his 
personal charm and was more neatly and properly dressed than 
the rest of the staff.’* 

George Wollaston and his wife were also good friends of 
Brown. A biologist and zoologist, Wollaston arrived at Clifton in 
1873 and was housemaster of North Town, where both Henry and 
Francis Newbolt came under his care. Francis was very impressed 
with the Wollaston’s drawing-room, which had ‘a black ceiling, 
and a black carpet, and a luxurious air of taste and social 
distinction which was not to be equalled elsewhere in Clifton.’ Mrs 
Wollaston was related to the painter Richmond, and, ‘with untiring 
energy and enthusiasm ably seconded her husband in his work, 
and generous hospitality. She was immensely popular, and 
occupied a social position in Clifton as difficult to exaggerate as it 
is to describe.’ * 

These friends of Brown were the recipients of the bulk of the 
letters collected by Irwin and published three years after Brown’s 
death. Apart from their value as biographical material, they are a 
literary form in their own right. ‘They are full of scholarship and 
elegance,’ ran a review in the Daily Mail. ‘They deserve a place on 
the same shelf which holds the correspondence of Cowper, Lamb 
and Fitzgerald. They are the letters of a literary man. He never 
descended from his pinnacle of style because he was addressing 
an audience of one, or because he had no thought of publication. 
The man to whom he wrote was his friend, and therefore he gave 
him of his best. So he was never careless.’ ° 

The first major task that Brown tackled in retirement was the 
publication of a collection of his English poems. These had been 
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written from 1868 onwards in fits and starts: some had been 
published in newspapers or periodicals, but most had been put 
away in a drawer. They were now resurrected, and Macmillan 
published them in 1893 under the title Old John and Other Poems, 
presenting Brown for the first time as a writer of lyric poetry in 
English. ‘To those who are deterred by poems in dialect (and we 
all know people who are so deterred),’ announced The Cliftonian’s 
review, ‘Mr Brown’s last volume will be especially welcome. 
Though such poems are here among others, the bulk of the 
volume appeals to all who care for poetry. He has never, we think, 
before treated us to such a dish of varieties, and if we are not 
entitled to say that we “know all his stops”, we have at least been 
allowed to know many more of them.’ Brown dedicated the book 
to Dakyns and his wife, which prompted The Cliftonian’s reviewer 
to say: ‘If he, to whom these verses are written, is proud, we are 
proud too. It is no common school that can claim two such men.’ ” 
Old John was the last book of Brown’s work published in his 
lifetime, and it brought the total number of volumes to eight, a 
substantial achievement by any standard. Seven of the volumes, of 
course, were first and second editions of his Manx dialect ‘yarns’; 
but there was one more yarn that had not yet been published - Job 
the White, and this appeared separately in 1895. It is really a 
continuation of The Manz Witch, because Job is the son of Mrs 
Banks. He is a handsome young fellow who dresses in white and 
was devoted to his mother, despite her unpopularity with the local 
people. Job is good and gentle: the only time he got into a fight 
was when Tommy Cowla called his mother ‘all the whores’ - so 
Job knocked him down three times. After he found the remains of 
his dead mother, he kept white pigeons which he loved like 
children. But one day, Tommy Cowla shot the lot of them. Soon 
after this incident, Job sets off for his evening work in the mines 
and the next day he is found dead on the road, his brains scattered 
about by a hatchet. Everyone in the village is out to lynch Tommy 
Cowla, but the police catch him first. This is lucky for Tommy, 
because it turns out that the real murderer is his cousin, William 
Cowla, a frustrated lover who, in the dark, mistook Job for his 
rival and killed him in jealous rage. William confesses the murder 
and is duly hanged, so that, according to Tom Baynes, he can be 
reconciled with Job in heaven. 
The Fo’c’s’‘le Yarns undoubtedly enabled Brown’s admirers to 
claim for him the status of Manx ‘national’ poet. His reputation as 
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an authority on Manx social customs and culture was further 
increased during his five years of residence on the Island by the 
lectures he gave and articles he wrote on Manx cultural themes. 
In January 1893 he lectured in Peel on the subject of ‘Manx 
Celebrities’, and mentioned, among others, Hall Caine, whose 
novel The Deemster Brown very much admired, especially the final 
scene. ‘As long as the Island lasts, that scene will last, 
imperishable in our literature,’ he said.‘ In September he was at 
Laxey, lecturing on ‘Manx Idioms’, and he also treated his 
audience to a rendering of the ancient Manx song Mylecharane, 
on that occasion. September 1863 also saw the last of a series of 
articles by Brown on ‘Manx Character’, which were published in 
The Ramsey Courier. ‘Has the Manxman got wits?’ Brown asked. ‘I 
should say eminently so. But here I draw a distinction. The 
Manxman is not a sound logician; that solid foundation for all 
reliable thought is not a characteristic of our race. Manxmen don’t 
argue well; they constantly miss the point . . . But, once this is 
granted, behold your Manxman in one of his best capacities. He is 
a magnificent rhetorician. Everyone must have noticed what 
talkers we are; conversationalists, tellers of stories. And 
subordinate to this keen observation, an extraordinary 
shrewdness, and ability to take the measure of your fellows.’’ He 
went on to consider the Manxman’s intellectual abilities, the 
quality of his imagination, mimicry, musical talent, capacity for 
business and scholarship; and then turned to his moral qualities, 
such as honesty and temperance. There was an element of the 
tongue-in-cheek about all this, but it was good entertainment and 
stimulated discussion as well as helping to sell copies of the 
Ramsey Courier. 

Among Brown’s reported lectures during 1894 was one on 
‘Manx Characters’, delivered in Peel early in the year and followed 
by a dinner, given by Hall Caine, for the fishermen of Peel and 
their wives. Later, Brown gave a lecture on ‘Manx Mountains’ at 
Ramsey Church Institute, and suggested that a climbing club 
should be founded for local youngsters. In January, 1895, Brown 
lectured in the Grand Theatre, Douglas, on the subject of ‘Old Kirk 
Braddan’, and proceeds from the talk went to the fund for the 
building of a new St Matthew’s Church to replace the one where 
Brown’s father had been curate in the 1830s. In this talk Brown 
defended remarks made by his brother Hugh back in 1878, when 
he had caused great offence in Douglas by drawing attention, in a 
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talk to the Liverpool Manx Society, to the sleazy aspects of the 
town as well as to its novel architectural features. Brown 
explained that his brother had really loved the Island but his 
temperament was such that he tended to tease those people and 
those things he loved. That was one of the reasons why he was 
such a great preacher, Brown argued. In March of the same year, 
he was in Peel talking about ‘Manx Poets and Manx Poetry’, 
mentioning Esther Nelson, William Kennish and his own father, 
Robert Brown, among others. The next month, he was back at the 
Grand Theatre, talking about ‘Old Kirk Braddan and Parson 
Drury’. 

William Radcliffe, a journalist himself and a great admirer of 
Brown, wrote of his lectures: ‘Journalists found it impossible to do 
justice to Brown’s lectures in cold type. No idea could be given of 
the intonations of his voice or of his impersonations of well-known 
Manx characters. The result was that he often complained of the 
inaccuracy of the reports in the Manx newspapers. In his lectures 
Brown never used manuscript and could hold his audience 
spellbound for more than two hours at a time. Some of his lectures 
gave offence to sensitive people who could not understand that it 
is possible to laugh at a person and love him at the same time. 
They accused Brown of “making fun of the Manx”. His dialect 
poems have been attacked by the same type of person on the same 
grounds.’ ” 

In 1893 Brown spent a lot of time studying more than 500 
eighteenth-century Manx letters lent to him by the antiquarian, 
A.W. Moore. Many were concerned with ecclesiastical matters, 
and Brown contemplated a volume entitled The Island Diocese, but 
in the end he only published articles in the Ramsey Church 
Magazine. In 1895 he devoted a great deal of time to editing 
Egbert Rydings’ Manz Tales, which he described as ‘A lovely 
wilderness of heath and bluebell, of gorse and honeysuckle: of 
simple hearts and old-world ways.’ " Macmillan refused to publish 
the volume because of the Manx dialect, but eventually a willing 
publisher was found in Manchester. This year, too, at the request 
of the Dialect Committee of the British Association, Brown began 
work on a dictionary of Anglo-Manx, but it was never completed. 
The next year, 1896, Brown spent a lot of time helping A. W. 
Moore to produce his volume entitled Manx Ballads, for which he 
wrote the Preface. 


* see page 213 
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It was in 1876 that Brown wrote his poem Spes Aliera,* which was 
eventually placed as a Prologue to the Fo’c’s’le Yarns by the editors of 
the Collected Poems in 1900. In the poem Brown looks forward to the 
birth of a true Manx national poet who would rise to fame in the 
century to come, and would make use of the work of Brown and 
other Manx writers to gain insights into the Manx culture of the 
nineteenth century, which he could use as the base for some new 
work of his own. ‘You and I will be far away,’ Brown wrote to Egbert 
Rydings ‘.. . and Kewish [his imaginary name for the new poet] will 
be the boee. He will be the poet of the twentieth century. How he will 
yearn towards us. He will handle loftier themes, and broader 
branches will issue from his stem, but his roots will be in our ashes, 
in the bed of dialectic homeliness which we have laid.’” Yet at the 
end of the twentieth century, no such ‘Kewish’ has emerged to rival 
Brown’s own position as The Manx Bard. 

Brown was unquestionably generous in his desire to foster 
Manx literary talent, especially in the case of Hall Caine. As we 
have seen, he helped the younger man a great deal with the 
writing of his Manx novel, The Deemster, which contained 
quotations from Fo’c’s’le Yarns, as well as information taken from 
Brown’s lectures on Manx proverbs. Since then, Hall Caine had 
written more novels; The Bondman, set partly in the Isle of Man 
and partly in Iceland, and The Scapegoat, set in Morocco. He also 
delivered three lectures to the Royal Institute on the subject of 
Manx history, and he published these in 1891 as The Little Manx 
Nation, and dedicated the volume to Brown. In 1893 Hall Caine 
began his second major Manx novel, The Manzman, a story of the 
Island in contemporary times, whereas The Deemster had been set 
in the eighteenth century. Caine took the ambitious step of 
renting, for six months, the impressive Greeba Castle, a turreted 
mansion lying midway between Douglas and Peel: he worked on 
the novel there, and also in one of the red-brick boarding houses 
on the Marine Parade in Peel." Brown visited Caine at Greeba 
Castle and discussed details of the new novel. When it was 
published in 1894 he was an enthusiastic advocate of its merits, a 
fact which puzzled Irwin and other friends who considered the 
novel too melodramatic. It is a love story in which two cousins, the 
lawyer Philip and the illiterate Pete, are both in love with Kate. 
She is pledged to marry Pete and does so when he returns from 
the diamond mines of South Africa: but while he was away, Kate 
and Philip had fallen in love. Philip rises to be Deemster and Kate 
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leaves Pete, who is told by Philip that she is dead. The lie preys 
upon Philip’s conscience, and on the day he is due to be installed 
as Governor, he makes public his deception, renounces his high 
office, and is free to marry Kate after her divorce from Pete. This 
comparatively simple theme is padded out with much domestic 
detail, so that the book runs to 450 pages. 

The Manzman received ‘rave’ reviews. Brown himself declared 
in the Contemporary Review: ‘Behold Mr Hall Caine - he stamps 
on Barrule or Sulby, and instantly the whole scene lives: the dry 
bones come together, bone to his bone, and they stand on their 
feet an exceeding great army.’ ‘* ‘It is not too much to say that [The 
Manxman] is the most powerful story that has been written in the 
present generation. It is a work of genius,’ announced The 
Scotsman. Even The Times thought it ‘a remarkable book, 
throbbing with human interest,’ while the critic T. P. O’Connor 
wrote ‘this is a very fine and great story - one of the first and 
greatest of our time . . . [Hall Caine] belongs to that small minority 
of the Great Elect of Literature.’ The book sold over 400,000 
copies, and began its author’s rise to great riches. With its 
descriptions of the beauty of the Manx countryside as well as the 
modern attractions of Douglas, it did a great deal to make the 
Island even more popular as a destination for holidaymakers. In 
this sense both Hall Caine and Brown made a rod for their own 
backs: ‘With the farming going to the dogs and the fishing going to 
the divil, d’ye know what the ould Island’s coming to”’ asks Pete at 
one point in the book, ‘it’s coming to an island of lodging-house 
keepers and hackney-car drivers. Not the Isle of Man at all, but the 
Isle of Manchester.’ 

The Manxman is full of references to Manx history, dialect and 
folklore, and Hall Caine later paid tribute to the help and advice 
he had received from Brown. ‘I had leaned on him as on an elder 
brother,’ he wrote, ‘a wiser, stronger, purer, serener nature, to 
whom I could go at any time for solace and counsel and support. I 
did nothing without consulting him, and took no serious steps 
without his sanction. My stories were told to him first, and he was 
always aware of my plans and intentions. If I have done anything 
which deserves to be remembered, it is only myself can know how 
much of what is good in it is but a reflection from the light of his 
splendid genius.’ ’ Hall Caine also estimated that Brown wrote 
him over 150 letters, ‘some of them comparatively brief, many of 
them lengthy, not a few very long and of priceless value.’ ® 
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Brown on a visit to King William’s College. 
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In due course, Hall Caine bought Greeba Castle and became 
famous not only on the Isle of Man, but to a world-wide 
readership, who lapped up his subsequent novels in their millions, 
though they were not stories about the Isle of Man. Brown 
remained loyal to The Manzman, though he dismissed Anthony 
Hope’s adventure story The Prisoner of Zenda (1894) as ‘ridiculous 
rubbish’. ‘The evil savour of this bosh sent me to my Euripides,’ he 
told Irwin.” In the end, faced with the protests of his friends over 
The Manzxman, he did begin to wonder whether perhaps he had 
allowed loyalty to the author and the Island to overcome his 
judgement. His involvement with The Deemster and The Manxman 
led Brown to wonder whether he might write a novel himself. ‘It 
would be a great joy to me if I could grip my fellow-men with a 
prose romance,’ he told James Wilson; ‘aye, to my soul with hooks 
of steel, grip them and shake them. But, someway, all the things 
that move me most form themselves into verse; so that it would 
seem as if I had no choice.’ ” 

Though he had made the decision not to take a parish in 
retirement, Brown did not neglect his role as a clergyman, and 
indeed usually dressed as such, in dark suit and clerical collar. 
One of his first invitations to preach came in October 1892 from 
his former Clifton colleague F. B. Walters, who had taught for 
Brown on the Modern Side before eventually being appointed 
Principal of King William’s College. Brown also preached at 
Maughold Harvest Thanksgiving, and at Ballaugh that year. In 
March, 1893, he was asked to conduct the fishermen's’ farewell 
service at Peel, before the departure of the fleet for Kinsale; and 
he was back again at King William’s College to give the ‘breaking- 
up’ sermon at the end of the summer term. In July he twice 
preached at old St Matthew’s Church, which was threatened with 
demolition: at first he encouraged the parishioners to fight against 
the decision. ‘It is the only church in Douglas where the poor go,’ 
he said.’ Eventually he saw that a new church was the best way 
forward, and he helped to raise money by giving lectures. In 1894 
he preached at Kirk Maughold, and pronounced the funeral 
eulogy there of his friend the Revd. H. C. White, lately the vicar. 
He refused to be converted to the open-air services at Braddan 
which, he complained, were ‘a terrible, cynical business’. ‘After it 
is all over,’ he told his sister, ‘you should see the churchwardens 
pounce upon the collection ... I] was not happy, and could not get 
my sermon into the proper swing. There was not a vestige of Old 
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Braddan.’” In January 1896, Brown took charge of the parishes of 
Kirk Bride and St Matthew’s for a short time, standing in for the 
regular clergy. 

In 1894 the post of Archdeacon of the Isle of Man again became 
vacant, and at the end of the year Brown received a firm offer of 
the position, together with the parish of Andreas. He was urged to 
accept by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir West Ridgeway, and by 
many of his friends. He also received a personal letter of 
encouragement from the Home Secretary, H. H. Asquith (later 
Prime Minister), whose diminutive and sharp-tongued elder 
brother, William, was a master at Clifton. But Brown refused. The 
Archdeacon’s duties were very considerable: Brown would have 
been second in importance to the Bishop and would have been a 
member of Tynwald’s Legislative Council. He was beginning to 
feel his age, and the prospect of heavy work of an official nature 
was unwelcome. ‘I seek no preferment anywhere, certainly not in 
the Isle of Man,’ he wrote to A. W. Moore. ‘At some cost I have 
purchased my freedom, and will not lightly part with it... A few 
years will finish the business, and I must be free - free to do what I 
like, say what I like, write what I like, within the limitations 
prescribed for me by my own sense of what is seemly and fitting. 
Literature is my calling, and that in the most liberal interpretation 

. . With this view, I need absolute freedom, freedom to go to 
church or not to go to church, freedom to commune with local 
preachers and occasionally attend Methodist chapels, freedom to 
smoke a pipe in a Manx public-house, freedom to absent myself 
from church conferences and ruri-decanal potterings, in short 
absolute freedom.’ So Brown declined to be Archdeacon, and, 
according to his Jimes obituary, James Wilson, while Archdeacon 
of Manchester, declined the Bishopric of Sodor and Man. Time 
and chance did not, in the end, produce a situation where Clifton’s 
ex-Headmaster and ex-Second Master would preside over the Isle 
of Man’s ecclesiastical affairs as Bishop and Archdeacon. 

One of the freedoms that Brown treasured most was the 
pleasure of walking in the spectacular and varied countryside of 
the Island, whether along the rocky coastline, or in the mountains, 
or in the glens, or in the flatlands of the Curraghs. He recovered 
fairly quickly from the illness which had prompted him to retire, 
and he was soon able to enjoy to the full his love of walking and 
climbing. He particularly enjoyed the sea, and he told Dakyns ‘I 
breakfast at 8.30, and the sea is my companion for a good three 
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hours. I walk simply on the shore, and as near as possible to the 
water’s edge.’” He also took to the country footpaths, and was 
shocked to discover that several of them were in danger of being 
closed. He applied to Canon Rawnsley in the Lake District for 
pamphlets about the ‘Footpath Defence Association’ and pledged 
himself to fight any closures. ‘The meanest thing a man can do,’ 
he announced, ‘was to shut up a footpath.’*® As a result, he was, on 
at least one occasion, threatened with trespass; but when this 
happened he wrote to the local papers, drawing attention to the 
problem and attracting a great deal of popular support. In 1895 he 
was particularly irritated that one of his favourite walks, along the 
public footpath on the cliffs from Peel Hill to Glen Maye, had been 
impeded by what he described as ‘Redans, Malakoffs, demilunes, 
mamelons - the horrid, horrent, diabolically perverse 
impediments of the route. Astounding contrivances wherein were 
manifested the maximum of detention, retention, or whatever you 
choose to call it, united to the minimum of stability - a subtle and 
most damnable all-over crumbability.’ His own solution to the 
problem, which he advocated vigorously, was to construct stiles 
along the route. 

Even after suffering from a poisoned foot, Brown quite 
cheerfully walked, in the summer of 1895, over the mountains 
from Ramsey to Laxey, and he guided Horatio Brown from Port 
Erin to Peel one July day that year. ‘We walked . . . by Bradda, 
Fleshwick, Camanes, Slock, Cronk-ny-eary-laa (top), Eary 
Cushlyn, the Lagg, Glen Maye, Peel Hill,’ he told John Quine. ‘How 
beautiful the Lagg is! Right down in it more beautiful than to look 
at it from above.’** In March 1894 he walked for fifteen miles 
through the Curraghs near Ballaugh, marshlands which were 
home to a wealth of birds and flowering plants. ‘With the 
splendour of spring,’ he told his sister, ‘there are cuckoos in 
hundreds; and over the wilderness of gorse and reed, the float of 
their delicious song comes as one soft throb of brooding effort. 
The bogbean, an exquisitely beautiful flower, grows in acres right 
out of the water. The road has no hedges or banks - a sort of 
causeway slightly elevated above spongy curragh, and gorse, 
gorse, gorse! Now and then a bit of fine, green turf offers a path 
into the very heart of the mystery.’ ”’ 

Brown lost none of his animal delight in Nature. Wind is a 
familiar feature of life on the Isle of Man’s coast, and though 
Brown sometimes complained of its constancy, he had to admit to 
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Brown in the last years of his life. 
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Irwin that ‘the wind has always been such a friend of mine. I want 
to plunge into it, and laugh in its face, and shout. Rain, too, is one 
of my joys. I want to wash myself, soak myself in it; hang myself 
over a meridian to dry, dissolve (still better) into rags of soppy 
disintegration, blotting paper, mash and splash and hash of 
inarticulate protoplasm.’* After a walk in the spring of 1896, in 
which he over-exerted himself so that he was ‘rather stiff and 
knocked up,’ he told Dakyns: ‘It’s no use living if I can’t walk, and 
climb cliffs. Not the very smallest atom it isn’t.’ * 

Although Brown enjoyed solitary walks, he valued the company 
of family and friends, and his life at Ramsey was by no means a 
solitary existence. A letter to his relative, Alice Caine, written on 
the last day of 1893, reveals that his five children, none of whom 
had married, were to some extent still dependent upon him, and 
had not really made their own way in life with much success. 
‘Edith is my housekeeper,’ he explained, ‘Ethel and Dora are both 
trying to do something for themselves, the latter happy enough as 
a companion to an old maiden lady, the former, I fear, 
unsuccessfully battling with the difficulties which make for her 
the life of a hospital nurse too much of a strain. I think I do right in 
recalling her from the unequal contest. Hugh is just come home 
from sea, and is a very good little fellow: he has not yet become a 
mate, but I think he will do well. Birkett is my greatest source of 
anxiety. He has failed in all he started, and is now at home with 
nothing to do, perfectly steady, but soured with failure and cynical 
with social avoidance. His life must be singularly wretched, and I 
feel its reflection in me.’* Edith, Ethel and Birkett were by now 
over thirty, while Dora and Hugh were in their early twenties. 
None of them married, and the two sons, both Old Cliftonians 
about whose careers the School Register has nothing to say, died 
comparatively young. The fact that there are no direct 
descendants from Brown’s large family is both remarkable and a 
source for regret. Brown was a ‘family man’ and loved his 
children, enjoying their company at all stages in his life: but it is 
clear that they were a worry to him. He had saved enough money 
during the Clifton years to be able to retire in comfort; but he was 
not a rich man, and Clifton did not, at this time, provide pensions 
for retired staff. Life would have been easier if his daughters had 
found husbands whe could provide for them, and if his sons had 
entered upon promising careers. 

A number of Brown’s friends came to visit him on the Island, 
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and he went travelling abroad with them on several occasions. 
Arthur Worthington accompanied him on long walks in the south 
of the Island during the summer of 1894, and in August that year 
he was in Bayreuth to hear Parsifal, moving on to stay with 
Edward Oakeley, who had retired from Clifton to a small chateau 
on Lake Brienz; ‘I get a thundering big cup of tea in my bed at 
8.00,’ he told Dora. ‘Then comes breakfast in a gallery overlooking 
the lake. But I should tell you that we first have a summons to 
prayer, given by E. M. O. [Oakeley] on the piano.’*' Dakyns also 
appeared for a few days, to make this a thoroughly Clifton party. 
Returning to England, Brown spent some time at Dakyns’ home in 
Haslemere, and travelled up to London to meet W. E. Henley, 
whom he had not seen since the Crypt School days. Henley had 
proved to be a great enthusiast for Brown’s work, and he 
published a number of his poems and articles in The New Review, 
which he edited. These included an article on Robert Burton 
(1895), a poem, Octaves (1896), and an article on Spenser (1897). 
In 1895 Brown was visited at Ramsey by the Manx-born American 
poet Hanby Hay, and he took him on twenty-mile rambles. In 
September that year he met Irwin at the Giant’s Causeway, and 
spent a week with him exploring the north-east corner of Ireland, 
finishing at Belfast, where he stayed with his niece. In the autumn 
of 1896 he was in the north of England for ten days, and visited 
James Wilson in Rochdale, as well as a number of other friends. 
On his return to the Island, he suffered that bane of all island- 
dwellers, a gale — ‘between Rochdale and my island home, just 
fourteen hours of “rowling” ’ was how he described the 
experience to Irwin. * 

‘Few men are capable of this retirement - I am,’ Brown told 
Irwin in the first months of his life at Ramsey. ‘Now don’t think me 
conceited, it is the simplest fact. All life hitherto has detained me 
from my true life. The rebound, if not quick, is effectual, natural, 
inevitable. Absolutely now, and without any humbug, I could live 
here with nothing but a Horace,’® and a few months later he told 
J. C. Tarver (still a headmaster): ‘To be well shut of schools and 
things scholastic is a prime bliss.’* He did not miss the daily round 
of schoolmastering, or the duties of teaching, but he missed his 
Clifton friends, there can be no doubt: hence his many letters to 
them, and their visits to him on the Island. An unpleasant shock 
came to Brown in March 1895 with the news of the death, at the 
age of forty-four, of the much-loved Norman Moor, who had been 
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not only his pupil and then his colleague at Clifton, but his 
successor as housemaster. ‘It is terrible,’ he told Irwin. ‘Under 
these strokes let us creep a little closer together, a little closer 
together. All this draws my love back again to the old place. I do 
feel for it . . .** To succeed Moor as housemaster, Glazebrook 
chose W. W. Asquith, who remained there until 1907, the year 
before his brother became Prime Minister. In April 1897 there 
came another blow with the death of a former Clifton master, John 
Grenfell. He was ‘the winsomest of all my friends,’ Brown wrote to 
his widow, ‘the purest, the most honourable and stainless. I am 
lonely here, specially so just now, and I expatiate in a wide field of 
sorrow: it is a field of tombs becoming more and more populous.’ * 

1897 began badly for Brown. ‘Our poor servant - a very 
excellent one - is off her head’, he told Irwin. ‘The close 
contemplation of dementia, nay the mere presence in the air of a 
floating dementia almost kills me. I believe I have an affinity for it, 
and it at once attracts me and makes me shudder.’” Then, in 
February, while walking in Sulby Glen with his daughter Dora and 
two lady friends, he was overtaken by a rainstorm. ‘We caught it, 
and no mistake. About eight miles of drench and bellowing.’ By 
March he was ‘in the Dr’s hands and really bad, the consequence 
of three drenchings wildly encountered by me in rapid succession 

. »** He was told to stay indoors, but was pleased with the new 
Manx novel of his friend John Quine, entitled The Captain of the 
Parish. ‘I am supremely contented,’ he told its author. ‘I can die 
happy .. . I have got what I longed for, and, ever since I came to 
the Island, conjectured - a new Manx writer honestly suckled at a 
Manx breast.’ But the book was not widely read, even on the Isle 
of Man, and Quine wrote no more novels. 

On April 28th, Brown ventured out to Castletown to lecture on 
‘Manx Idioms’, though his voice was hoarse, and he was clearly 
not well. Indeed, he ended the talk in a mood of uncharacteristic 
gloom. ‘I am here speaking in the very hall in which I first raised 
my voice to speak publicly in my native land,’ he said. ‘Now there 
are many things that compel me to recognise that I must soon 
submit to the inevitable and which indicate to me that it may be 
that this night I stand for the last time upon a platform in 
Castletown.’® John Mozley visited him in May and found that ‘his 
strength was sadly diminished from what it had been. He could 
walk but a short distance, and that with pain; to ascend the 
mountains, or penetrate the deep glens, was impossible to him. 
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One of the last photographs of Brown, by G. B. Cowen. 


(Manz National Heritage) 
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So, in the main, we talked indoors.’” In June, Brown told Irwin ‘I 
am very often weary and begin to feel that any exertion drains, or 
at any rate, strains me .. . old age, [he was only 67] perhaps, 
accounts for my condition, but the change has been sudden. What 
I could have done without a thought a year ago is now far above 
out of my sight. The liability to neuralgic pains is a novelty, and 
very distressing. The onset of senility altogether is both distressing 
and humiliating. Could you come and see me? I don’t think that 
you would find me so utterly incommensurate physically as to 
bore you.’ *! 

It was Worthington who visited him first, in July, and found him 
much improved in health. ‘Worthington is with us,’ Brown wrote 
to Irwin. ‘Also glorious weather. What a change! I am a different 
man.’*” He was well enough to walk on Peel Hill, and in the 
Curraghs and Glen Moar. Irwin did cross over to see him in 
August, but was not particularly well himself. In September, 
Brown preached at old St Matthew’s Church, due to be demolished 
very soon, as the new church was nearing completion, and 
towards the end of the month he was well enough to walk over the 
mountains to Greeba Castle to see Hall Caine, perhaps to dissuade 
him from embarking on his Life of Christ, which Brown 
considered him ill-qualified to write.” Hall Caine recorded that 
Brown ‘was rather silent and I thought sad. At length, when we 
were alone, in reply to some remark of my own, he said: “I don’t 
wish to frighten you, but I want to tell you that. . . I’m afraid I will 
not be here when you come back” ’. 

By the end of the summer, Brown had received Mozley, 
Worthington, Horatio Brown, Irwin, Hanby Hay, the Wollastons 
and C. W. A. Tait, the housemaster of Oakeley’s old House. 
Between them, they persuaded Brown to make his first visit to 
Clifton since retirement, and he started out on the first of October, 
travelling initially to North Wales, where he stayed with a niece. 
Then he journeyed down to Bristol and spent ten days with the 
Wollastons before moving on to Cardiff, where he stayed with his 
sister, Margaret, and her husband, the Revd. J. Williamson. He 
was with them for ten days, and according to Williamson: ‘Though 
it was evident that Mr Brown had lost a good deal of his old 
strength and vigour, a loss which he told me more than once he 
attributed to his having climbed the precipitous side of Cronk-ny- 
Eary-Laa on a day in the summer of 1896, yet his mind was as 
bright, his interest in men and things as keen, and his talk as full 
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of charm, vivacity and variety, as ever.’“ On October 20th, Brown 
attended the funeral, at Llandaff cathedral, of Dean Vaughan, the 
former Headmaster of Harrow. On the 21st, he returned after a 
short walk complaining that there was something strangely wrong 
with him; but the sensation passed. While staying with the 
Williamsons, Brown looked through packets of his own letters 
extending back fifty years, including the letters he wrote to his 
mother in the early months at Oxford. ‘Those who were in the list 
of his correspondents,’ Williamson felt, ‘know what a prince of 
letter-writers he was. The extreme interest of his letters, their 
vivacity, humour, pathos, satire, descriptive power, led to their 
preservation, and Mr Brown experienced great delight in going 
through these productions . . . Afterwards he committed the whole 
to my charge, giving me the absolute disposal of them.’ * 

On Monday, October 25th, Brown returned to Clifton and stayed 
with C. W. A. Tait, the housemaster of the House on College Road 
then known as ‘Tait’s’, and subsequently as ‘Oakeley’s’. Here he 
heard the depressing news that yet another of his former 
colleagues, H. B. Jupp, had died - in his case from typhoid fever. 
On Wednesday 27th, Brown was at the Colston Hall in Bristol to 
hear a concert conducted by the celebrated Hans Richter, an 
evening which Brown very much enjoyed. The next night, 
Thursday, he dined with Irwin, and was asked to read one of his 



































Tait’s House Hall, where Brown suffered his seizure. 
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Redland Chapel. 


own poems: but he could not finish it. On the Friday night, 
October 29th, according to the researches of Samuel Norris, 
Brown ‘was addressing the Clifton boys living in Mr Tait’s house. It 
was not a formal gathering, or a set speech. He was simply saying 
a few words of kindly counsel, and he had spoken with great 
vigour for about seven minutes, when his voice suddenly became 
thick and he was seen to sway. He was caught before he fell and 
carried to his bedroom. The Medical Officer of Health for Bristol 
happened to be in the house, and the College doctor was 
immediately summoned, but notwithstanding all professional skill, 
T. E. Brown died without regaining consciousness, a few minutes 
after eleven o’clock - about half an hour after the seizure.’ “ 
According to the December edition of The Cliftonian Brown died 
‘whilst addressing Clifton boys on the subject of the ideals of 
Clifton, ideals which he himself had done so much to form.’ The 
cause of death was pronounced to be haemorrhage of the brain, 
due to the bursting of a blood vessel. As with his father and his 
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brother Hugh, death had come suddenly to Brown. The last letter 
he wrote, as befitted the author of Epistola ad Dakyns, was a letter 
to Dakyns. 

According to his daughter Dora, the last entry in Brown’s diary 
described a visit to the grave of his wife and son, just days before 
his own death: ‘To Redland Green to-day. Everything very sweet 
and lovely, a fine remnant of roses. It came to me I might die even 
now on this visit and be laid to rest here. In this thought there was 
neither pain nor fear, only the assurance of the quiet dawn of 
eternal happiness.’ ”’ 

Brown’s funeral service took place in Clifton College Chapel on 
Wednesday, November 3rd, and the officiating clergy were John 
Percival (Bishop of Hereford), James Wilson (Archdeacon of 
Manchester), and the Revd. Michael Glazebrook (Headmaster of 
Clifton). One of the hymns sung by the choir was ‘O God our help 
in ages past’. After the funeral service, the coffin was taken to 
Redland, where Brown was buried with his wife Amelia and son 
Braddan. Memorial services were subsequently held on the Isle of 
Man at St Matthew’s, Douglas, and St Paul’s, Ramsey. 





Brown’s grave in Redland. 
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The Manx Bard 
1897-1997 


which was printed on Monday, October 31st. It ran to about a 

thousand words, and in the first sentence there were two 
factual errors, one giving the date of his death a day too late, and 
the other giving his age a year too young. ‘He is known to the 
world as the author of Betsy Lee, Fo’c’s’le Yarns, The Doctor, and 
other volumes chiefly dealing with Manx life,’ the notice stated. 
‘By his intimate friends and by all Old Cliftonians he will be 
remembered for the brilliancy of his conversation, his wide 
literary interests, and his charm as a companion and friend.’ 
‘Perhaps the finest of his poems is The Doctor,’ The Times thought: 
‘Most of these poems are in the Manx dialect, and this fact has 
interfered with their popularity, but not with the estimate of their 
high poetic value formed by good judges.’ After a brief account of 
his life, and sixteen lines from Betsy Lee, there came a fulsome 
tribute from ‘a lifelong friend’, clearly James Wilson, who 
described Brown as ‘strong, almost rugged, lovable, a poet of 
many-sided, deep-streaming human nature, full of faith in God, 
independent of but never scorning or neglecting the accessories of 
religion, flooding all life with light and truth and generous 


Te Times led promptly with an obituary notice for Brown 
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sympathies, one in whose presence meanness and shame were 
impossible.’ Of his work at Clifton, The Times, quoting Wilson, 
reported that ‘it is impossible to convey to those who did not know 
him what was his effect on the school. His form appreciated his 
splendid teaching and his eye for genius of all kinds. His house 
was passionately loyal. The school overflowed with delight in his 
Sunday evening addresses.’ ‘Of late years,’ the obituary concluded, 
‘Mr Brown had been a fairly frequent contributor to the National 
Observer, under Mr Henley, and to the New Review. But his literary 
output was never large, and it is to the few rather than to the 
many that his work will be known in the future as it has been in 
the past.’ ' 

There were lengthy obituary notices in the Manchester 
Guardian (Wilson again), in the Bristol local papers, and in the 
Isle of Man press; while Hall Caine, then in Paris, learnt about his 
friend’s death from four lines in Le Figaro. The Cliftonian carried 
a ten-page obituary feature on Brown which quoted the opinions 
of Percival, Wilson, Dakyns, and others. Percival wrote: ‘I have 
never known anyone at all like him. His whole nature - head and 
heart, intellect, imagination, emotion - was cast in a larger and 
more richly varied mould than that of ordinary men; and I have 
often felt that if his great gifts and powers had only been fused just 
a little differently he would have been one of the greatest lights in 
the literature of our day. As it is, I fear you will find it hard to 
convey to those who did not know him personally and intimately 
any adequate idea of what he was to us at Clifton College, or the 
extent to which he stimulated and enriched our life there. To 
compare Brown with even the average run of the distinguished 
men who are all around us is like trying to compare the Bay of 
Naples with an English bay or Scotch loch.’ ? 

Meanwhile, a number of Brown’s literary friends wrote 
memorial odes - J. M. Sutherland, Edward Priestland, Hanby Hay, 
Horatio Brown. By far the best was that of W. E. Henley, which he 
printed in the New Review in December, 1897. 


He looked half-parson and half-skipper: a quaint, 
Beautiful blend, with blue eyes good to see 

And old-world whiskers. You found him cynic, saint, 
Salt, humorist, Christian, poet: with a free 
Far-glancing, luminous utterance; and a heart 
Large as St Francis’s: withal a brain 
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Stored with experience, letters, Jancy, art, 
And scored with runes of human joy and pain. 
Till six-and-sixty years he used his gift, 
His gift unparalleled, of laughter and tears, 
And left the world a high-piled, golden drift 
Of verse: to grow more golden with the years, 
Till the Great Silence fallen upon his ways 
Breaks into song, and he that had Love hath Praise. 


It is a pity that Henley made Brown sixty-six instead of sixty- 
seven, but he was probably just repeating the mistake in The 
Times obituary. 


According to Samuel Norris, the Isle of Man papers in their 
obituaries of Brown ‘faithfully copied and presented to their 
readers what the journals and newspapers of Britain had said 
about their poet; there were also pulpit references to his passing, 
and some time later, one or two lectures on his work, but 
generally speaking it is true to say that, at this time, the Manx 
people as a whole did not realise the genius and the greatness of 
the Manxman who had recently passed away.’? The main agent in 
making sure that Brown’s death had been suitably recorded in 
important papers like The Times and the Manchester Guardian, 
was James Wilson, who, despite the unexpected nature of his 
friend’s death, lost no time in sending lengthy articles to both 
papers. Wilson was to outlive Brown by thirty-four years, and as 
he remained to the end miraculously alert and energetic, though 
stone deaf in his last years, he must be considered the most 
dedicated and long-lasting architect of Brown’s literary reputation, 
keenly encouraging all attempts to popularize his work. It was 
from Brown’s Clifton friends, not at first from admirers in the Isle 
of Man, that the impetus came for the publication of his letters and 
a volume of his collected works. The first visible memorial was 
provided promptly by King William’s College, where two new 
windows in the College Chapel were dedicated to Brown in 1899. 
One window represented the scholarly divines, St Thomas 
Aquinas and St Augustine, and the second pictured two poets, 
David, of the Psalms, and Dante. 
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The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown, a handsome, green-bound 
volume of nearly 750 pages, appeared as part of Macmillan’s 
prestigious ‘Complete Editions of the Poets’ series in 1900, placing 
Brown in the same company as Tennyson, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Hardy, Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, as well as less famous 
names such as James Russell Lowell, Christina Rossetti and 
Newman Howard. The collection was edited by Dakyns, Horatio 
Brown and W. E. Henley, and was divided into three sections. The 
first, entitled ‘Aspects and Characters’, contained sixty-two 
assorted poems, some of them (such as Jn the Coach) in dialect. 
The last section consisted of fifty-one ‘Lyrical’ poems. Twenty-five 
poems in these two sections had not been published before. The 
middle section contained the ‘Narrative’, or Manx dialect poems, 
entitled Fo’c’s’le Yarns and other tales. The only significant change 
from Brown’s own sequence of publication was that the editors 
took out Peggy’s Wedding and The Christening, placing them in the 
first section, and included Job the White where it properly 
belonged, as a sequel to The Manz Witch. Sales were good enough 
to warrant a reprint the next year, for which Henley wrote an 
enthusiastic introduction in which he claimed a high place for 
Brown as a poet, to rank alongside Jonson, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. ‘That is for the years to prove,’ he ended: ‘Meanwhile, 
one thing is certain: no better man has lived, and not many that 
were stronger or more helpful to their kind.’ ‘ 

While apologizing in his preface for delay, Irwin nevertheless 
brought out the two volumes of Brown’s letters, published by 
Constable, in the summer of 1900. He included a thirty-five page 
biographical memoir written by himself, and a few reminiscences 
from E. M. Oakeley, chiefly about Brown’s love of music and 
enjoyment of concerts, and the work he did in choosing hymns for 
the Clifton College Hymn Book. There are also two pages from 
Horatio Brown on his experiences as a pupil under his namesake. 
The earliest letters in these volumes were sent to Brown’s mother 
from Oxford, but there are only seven of them. Between his 
leaving Oriel in 1854 and writing from Clifton in 1874, there are 
only three letters, all written in 1862. Irwin explained this lacuna 
in a footnote which stated ‘there is a gap of nearly twenty years, 
which the relatives and friends known to me have been unable to 
fill up. Brown once said to a friend “For many years - I don’t know 
how many - I gave myself up to domestic life and wrote practically 
nothing.”’ There is a fair representation of letters dating from 
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between 1874 and 1892, but the great majority were written 
during Brown’s retirement on the Isle of Man. Many of the 
originals of the published letters are in the Manx Museum, and it 
is clear that Irwin censored a certain amount of domestic detail, 
though nothing of great importance. 

Sales were good enough of the ‘“Lefters’ for Constable to bring 
out a second edition in the same year as the first. Quiller-Couch, 
in Henry Newbolt’s Monthly Review, loyally wrote: ‘These volumes 
are not only fascinating: they confirm a fame which, although 
never wide, was always unquestioned within its range.’ Andrew 
Lang in the Daily News, hailed ‘A delightful hearty book of letters, 
by a scholar, a humorist, a man full of noble qualities,’ while the 
journal Literature considered the volumes ‘worthy of a place on 
the same shelves that hold the letters of Horace Walpole and 
Cowper, Lamb and Gray, and Edward Fitzgerald.’® Quite apart 
from their biographical interest, the letters emphatically confirm 
Brown to be a literary man with an intimate knowledge of 
classical as well as modern and contemporary authors. Brown 
chose his friends chiefly for their intellects, and in his letters he 
challenges both his correspondents and himself. 

The first book about Brown came from the rather unexpected 
pen of Selwyn G. Simpson, a young Cambridge graduate who 
never knew Brown personally. In 1906 he wrote a dissertation for 
the University of Lille entitled Thomas Edward Brown, le poéte de 
Visle de Man, and published a book in the same year with the title 
Thomas Edward Brown, The Manz Poet, an Appreciation. Simpson 
provided basic biographical information but devoted most of the 
book to a critical study of Brown’s Manx poems. As the title 
suggests, Simpson’s approach was both enthusiastic and 
appreciative, and he wrote in his conclusion: “The personality of 
Brown cannot be ignored by the surliest of critics. His generosity, 
love of truth and hatred of sham are everywhere in evidence. No 
one can deny that Brown was a genuine man, which is in itself a 
great matter. No affectation, fantasticality, or distortion dwelt in 
him; no shadow of cant . . . We are not called upon to place great 
men of his stamp, as if they were collegians, in a class list. It is 
best to take, with thankfulness, what each has to give. If Brown 
has not Shakespeare’s richness and vast compass, or Milton’s 
sublime and unflagging strength, or Dante’s severe, vivid, ardent 
force of vision, he has a joyous picturesqueness and fellow- 
feeling, a freedom of eye and heart, or, in a word, a general 
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healthiness that prove him to be among the foremost writers of 
modern literature.’ ’ 

Behind this energetic young supporter of Brown can be 
discerned the influence of James Wilson. Simpson lived in 
Worcester, whither Wilson had moved in 1905 to be a canon of the 
cathedral. In his preface, Simpson thanked ‘Canon and Mrs 
Wilson, who very kindly corrected my MS and gave me much 
information and valuable advice.’ Wilson, in his own introduction 
to the book, wrote: ‘I cordially welcome the essay of my young 
friend ... his essay is genuine and discerning, and I welcome it all 
the more because he had not, as I had, the immense privilege and 
pleasure of knowing Brown personally. He belongs to a later 
generation; he therefore in some degree anticipates the 
judgement of posterity.’ However, the Simpson book was relatively 
short and the author as yet unknown, and Wilson felt obliged to 
state that ‘a full and final appreciation of T. E. Brown has, in my 
judgement, still to be written’. * 

In 1908, Horatio Brown and Dakyns edited a smaller Macmillan 
volume, Selected Poems of T: E. Brown, with a thirty-three page 
introduction by Horatio Brown which sought to explain the 
personality which lay behind the author of both the Manx yarns 
and the English lyrics. Meanwhile, a noble champion of Brown 
had arisen in the Isle of Man. This was Samuel Norris, who, 
despite being a ‘come-over’ from England, threw himself 
vigorously in support of a political movement on the Isle of Man 
which demanded more power for the elected Manx Legislature 
and less for the nominated Lieutenant- Governor. With five other 
men, Norris was a founder member of the Manx Constitutional 
Reform Movement established in 1903, which, despite the 
opposition of the genial but reactionary Governor, Lord Raglan, 
was eventually successful in persuading the British Government 
to set up a Committee of Enquiry into the Manx Constitution. This 
Committee, headed by Lord MacDonnell, produced a report in 
1911 which recommended a wide range of reforms which would 
lead to greater self-government in the Isle of Man.’ Norris then 
devoted his energies to demanding that the recommendations 
should be put into effect sooner rather than later, and found 
himself in prison for a short time. Norris was a journalist who ran 
his own printing press, and in November 1906 he wrote an article 
about Brown in a new monthly magazine, The Manz Patriot. The 
title was ‘Our Greatest Poet - Unhonoured and Unsung,’ and in it 
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Joseph Swinnerton’s bust of Brown. 
(Manx National Heritage) 
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Norris pointed out that there was no public memorial of any sort 
to Brown on the Isle of Man. He suggested that: ‘We can: First, 
send a wreath on the anniversary of his death for his tomb at 
Bristol. Second, erect a tablet - the Douglas Town Council might 
do this — on the spot where he was born. Third, hold on one special 
day in each year, the wide world over, wherever Manxmen are 
found, a “Brown gathering” in memory of the poet and his works.’ " 
Norris appealed to Hall Caine to lead the crusade, but he was 
brushed off: ‘I rather despair of prevailing upon the Island to do 
anything to perpetuate the memory of Mr Brown,’ Caine replied, 
‘... 1 don’t think I can appeal to the Manx people in the way you 
so kindly suggest, but there is no reason why you should not do so, 
if you feel that is a hopeful enterprise.’ Norris never really forgave 
Hall Caine for this. 

A. W. Moore, Speaker of the House of Keys, was much more 
enthusiastic, and eventually a deputation went before Lord 
Raglan. A Committee was formed, subscriptions were raised, and 
the Manx sculptor, Joseph Swinnerton, was commissioned to 
produce a bust of the poet, which was unveiled by A. W. Moore on 
July 9th, 1909, in the presence of Lord Raglan, the Mayor of 
Douglas, and ‘other civic dignitaries and leading citizens’. This 
was a major success for Norris’s campaign to raise Brown’s profile 
as Manx National Poet and thereby to provide a cultural focus 
within the wider aims of Manx nationalism. In Brown’s last lecture 
at Castletown, in 1897, he had appealed to the audience for a 
hearty welcome to all Manx people who had left the Island and 
were re-visiting the land of their birth. Richard Cain, a member of 
the audience, took up the idea and began by entertaining 
‘homecomers’ to tea at Rushen Abbey. In 1911, the World Manx 
Association was formed and it was agreed that an annual reunion 
of Manxmen would be held in different countries." On November 
12th, 1913, the first annual presentation of Brown’s poems in 
drama, song and recitation was staged, and a few years later a 
‘Brown Fellowship’, composed of enthusiasts and admirers, was 
formed to study his work, recover relevant manuscripts and 
record stories connected with his life. 

On June 18th, 1914, just before the outbreak of a war that 
would take many of Brown’s former Clifton pupils to early graves, 
a simple bronze tablet was fixed to the garden wall of Brown’s 
home in Ramsey, stating that “T. E. Brown, the Manx Poet, lived 
here from May, 1894, to his death, October 1897 — The ebb and 
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flow of all mens’ hearts went through and through him.’” The 
unveiling was performed by James Wilson, then seventy-seven 
years old. He had moved from Rochdale to Worcester in 1905, and, 
at the age of seventy-two had taken on the headmastership of the 
King’s School for a short time in an emergency. Promptly 
cancelling an arranged holiday when he was asked to perform the 
ceremony at Ramsey, he crossed to the Island in June and 
addressed at considerable length the audience which had 
congregated in Ramsey for the unveiling. He reminded his hearers 
of Brown’s great qualities both as a poet and as a man. ‘He gave 
his last five years to this Island with lavish love,’ Wilson claimed. 
‘All his varied knowledge and charm were at your service. Some of 
you will remember his lectures, such as those on Old Kirk 
Braddan, Manx stories, Manx proverbs, Manx idioms, Manx 
scenery, sketches of local celebrities, lectures on Burns and other 
literature - lectures unsurpassed in critical insight, humour, and 
frank enjoyment. He was also a real authority on the Manx 
language, and could speak, as only a trained scholar could speak, 
of its relation to its sisters, the Gaelic and the Erse, and to its half- 
sister, the Welsh: and of the influence on it of the irruptions of the 
Teutonic Danes and the Norwegians.’ As for the Manx yarns, 
Wilson felt that Brown was a consummate teller of stories: ‘All his 
characters are of the broadly human type. Nothing exceptional, 
nothing morbid. They show the permanent emotions and passions 
of human nature and all are put before us with a love which 
glorifies and sanctifies what is common and natural.’ ” 

Within weeks of this pleasant event, Europe was engulfed in a 
war which brought horrors and destruction on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Just over 3,000 Old Cliftonians fought in the war, and 
578 were killed - a proportion mirrored in many similar schools. 
Twenty-three Cliftonians reached the rank of Major-General, and 
52 were Brigadier-Generals, while Douglas Haig, a boy in School 
House under Percival, was appointed to command the largest 
army that Britain had ever sent into the field of battle. Though he 
failed disastrously with the offensives of 1916, his successful 
campaigns in the winter of 1918 drove the enemy to sue for an 
armistice. The Isle of Man played a full part in the struggle, 
sending, 8,000 men to fight, over a thousand of whom never 
returned. “ 
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In the years after the war, interest in Brown’s work grew 
steadily, with Samuel Norris and his friends losing no opportunity 
to bring his name before the attention of the Manx public. Not that 
interest in Brown was confined to the British Isles: in 1929 a 
graduate student at the University of Vienna submitted her 
doctoral thesis on T. E. Brown und seine Fo’c’s’le Yarns. Clearly, 
1930, the centenary of Brown’s birth, was the ideal opportunity to 
establish his reputation beyond dispute, both in the Isle of Man 
and in Britain. Accordingly, his admirers gathered together to plan 
a series of spectacular events in Douglas and in London which, on 
the day, proved enormously successful. The central figure in the 
planning for the centenary was the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Claude Hill, the Chairman of a Centenary Committee consisting of 
some twenty people. With Government House firmly behind the 
proceedings, all doors were open for a major celebration of Brown 
as The Manx Bard. ‘It has been my singular good fortune,’ Sir 
Claude Hill announced, ‘to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of 
Man just at the period when the hundredth anniversary of T. E. 
Brown’s birth was impending. The circumstance has served to 
give me a very special insight into the pride and strength of the 
Manx national consciousness, and has afforded me the privilege of 
being associated with a movement which is destined, as we in this 
little Island believe, to bring Brown’s poetry and genius more 
conspicuously to the notice of the English-speaking community the 
world over, and thus to serve a very definite imperial purpose.’ * 
Norris and his circle wished to promote Brown as a focus for Manx 
‘national’ identity: Government House saw the centenary as an 
opportunity to advance the status of the Isle of Man itself within 
the British Empire. If Brown were to be widely accepted as a 
major literary figure, the Island would be able to bask in his 
reflected glory. 

Brown had been born on May 5th, but the celebrations began in 
London on Saturday, May 3rd, 1930, at a meeting of the London 
Manx Society in the hall of St Bride’s Institute, under the 
chairmanship of J. E. Clucas. Sir Hall Caine and Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch sent messages of good will, and William Radcliffe, a past 
President of the London Manx Society, opened the speeches with 
his personal recollections of Brown, whom he had first met in 
1877. He was followed by Professor F. S. Boas, a former member 
of Brown’s House at Clifton, who claimed that ‘Brown was a born 
teacher if ever there was one. Such men as Brown did splendid 
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work in fostering the study of Modern Languages, including 
English, in combination with the old classical culture. Clifton 
stands for the combination of the new learning with the old, and 
Brown had an enormous amount to do with that.’ Sir Francis 
Newbolt, another Old Cliftonian, said that Brown struck him as a 
shy, reserved man with a strong personality who was both an 
eccentric and an inspiration. Miss B. E. Gwyer, the Principal of St 
Hugh’s College, Oxford, then spoke about the role of women in 
Brown’s letters and poems. ‘Brown’s breadth and depth of 
sympathy,’ she thought, ‘were revealed in nothing more than in 
his attitude to the experiences, the temptations, the triumphs, of 
woman’s life. Incomparably did he draw her in her roles of 
mother, daughter, lover innocent and lover guilty, wife honoured 
or wife betrayed. He does not exalt us - already knowing, and to 
that in advance of many contemporary writers, that God Almighty 
made us to match the men.’ 

J. H. Whitley, an Old Cliftonian and former Speaker of the 
House of Commons, felt that ‘the poet who spends his life in 
seclusion is one thing, but the poet who can keep alive our daily 
life is a greater man, to my mind, than the other. That kind of man 
was Brown as we schoolboys knew him.’ Finally, the stage was set 
for James Wilson, in his role of Grand Old Man (aged ninety- 
three) to mount the dais, seat himself in a chair, and deliver a 
lengthy eulogy of Brown, together with a recitation from memory 
of over a thousand lines from Betsy Lee. The next edition of The 
Times praised Wilson’s ‘remarkable vigour’, and printed a two- 
column article by Wilson entitled ‘The Poet of the Manx - T. E. 
Brown and his work’, a highly appreciative account of Brown’s 
achievements as a teacher and writer. " 

On Sunday, May 4th, a Memorial Service was held at the new St 
Matthew’s Church in Douglas, though according to the Isle of Man 
Weekly Times ‘the attendance at the service was such as to reveal a 
lamentable lack of appreciation of him in whose honour and to 
whose memory the service was held.’'* This perhaps had 
something to do with the main speaker, Canon John Quine, whose 
appreciation of Brown had clearly defined limits. Indeed, in his 
talk he said that Brown’s poems ‘have never subsequently seemed 
to me an achievement of permanent value were it not for 
occasional passages of unusually fine quality, and also for great 
linguistic skill in dealing with the modes of expression, and the 
very intonations of the voice characteristic of our Insular speech.’ 
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For Quine it was Brown the man who was even more valuable 
than his poetry: ‘I came to regard Brown,’ he said, ‘as himself a 
romance, a life and an achievement - with much sunshine and 
laughter in the story, and with something also of shadow and of 
sadness.’ ” 

Realizing that it was in the minds of the younger generation 
that the seeds of Brown’s reputation must be sown, the Centenary 
Committee organized an impressive programme of school visits 
on Monday, 5th May, the anniversary of the poet’s birth. According 
to the Isle of Man Weekly Times, the Committee ‘arranged that 
every school in the Isle of Man, elementary, secondary and private 
should be visited . . . and addressed by some known person upon 
the life and work of T. E. Brown. The head teachers of the schools 
organized little programmes of songs and recitations from T. E. 
Brown, and generally did their best to make the day live in the 
minds of the scholars.’ ‘I just want to tell you in a few words why 
we think so much of T. E. Brown,’ said G. F. Clucas, addressing the 
pupils at Braddan. ‘The first reason is that he was what is called a 
genius. He was a very learned scholar. He was a great poet. He 
was a teacher, a preacher, a musician; and he loved Nature and 
loved his fellow men. Another reason is that he was essentially a 
Manxman, one of ourselves. And he was proud of it.’ At Peel, C. R. 
Shimmin said, ‘of all our Manx poets, Tom Brown stands out as the 


chief, the best . . . The greatest part of his poetry is written in 
everyday speech and the idiom of farmers, miners, fishermen, 
boys and girls . . . He gave us pictures in beautiful words of how 


our Island and its people appealed to him. He loved it all, its hills, 
glens, streams, and mists, the seas and cliffs and storms’. 

At Ramsey, the Revd. E. C. Paton pointed out that ‘it was about 
38 years since Brown came to live in Ramsey, and he resided up in 
Windsor Mount. The people who knew him accepted him as a 
man, but they did not know a great deal about him. They knew he 
had written a few poems, but they did not know that a great giant, 
a great poet - a great genius - had come to live among them, and it 
was not until he died and they saw it in the papers what great men 
said about Brown that they realised he was so great.’ In Douglas, 
William Cubbon talked to the pupils of Hanover Street School and 
told them that within a stone’s throw of that school was born ‘the 
greatest Manxman known in history . . . the best judges of good 
books say that he was a genius, and that he wrote some of the 
finest poetry in the English language. But besides being a great 
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scholar, a great poet and prophet, he was, above all, a beautiful 
character: a big, strong, lovable man with a kindly face and a big 
heart overflowing with humour: who loved everything good, and 
who loved everything Manx.’ Taking a more intellectual line, 
Maude Quayle told the pupils of Douglas High School for Girls that 
‘the frozen passion and purity of outline, the compactness of 
thought and phrase, the slightly arrogant air of scholarship that 
characterises the English verse, is in startling contrast to the 
rollicking humour, the rambling, diffuse style, the all-embracing 
humanity of the Anglo-Manx poems.’ 

‘One day, when I was about ten, I saw Tom Brown,’ Professor 
Hanby Hay told the children of St Thomas’, Douglas, speaking of 
Brown’s years as Vice-Principal of King William’s. ‘He was passing 
by on the other side of the street, a spruce young man, well- 
dressed, a light complexion . . . little side-whiskers, and he moved 
with a sort of air of triumph: he looked prosperous, successful and 
distinguished. And, though this was nearly seventy years ago, I 
have not forgotten it. I was to be his guest in 1895, forty years 
after, and encountered a_ plainly dressed man, looking, until he 
removed his hat, like a sturdy, weather-beaten old Manx skipper. 
When he removed his hat, however, a great, splendid forehead 
showed the scholar, the thinker, the poet.’ ” 

And so it weni on: these are only a few extracts from the many 
eulogies that were heard that day in schools all over the Island - 
schools lavishly decorated with gorse and wild flowers, and 
resonating with the sound of Brown’s poetry. As a visible reminder 
to the pupils of the Great Day, each school was presented with a 
framed photograph of Brown for prominent display in some public 
room or corridor. One might, in the imagination, conceive of 
Brown squirming quietly in some far-off place; for lionization was 
the last thing he had sought or desired. But the members of the 
Centenary Committee did their work supremely well, and the 
importance of Brown as The Manx Bard was indelibly stamped 
that day upon the consciousness of the next generation. Moreover, 
Samuel Norris succeeded in obtaining the memorial tablet that he 
had demanded years before. Set into the wall of Brown’s 
birthplace, the Old Grammar School in New Bond Street, it was 
unveiled on Centenary Day by the Mayor of Douglas and in the 
presence of Brown’s daughter Ethel and a large, appreciative 
crowd. It is now in the Manx Museum because the Grammar 
School building has since been demolished; even when the tablet 
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was in place, there were those who found the inscription, 
designed in Celtic style by Archibald Knox, completely 
indecipherable. 

The high point of the celebrations on May 5th was undoubtedly 
the festival of speeches and music which took place that evening 
in the Villa Marina, Douglas. The Lieutenant-Governor presided, 
making his first public appearance after several weeks of ill-: 
health, and still looking pale. About two thousand people attended, 
and, according to the Isle of Man Weekly Times, ‘the capacious hall 
was completely filled, and the whole atmosphere breathed love 
and reverence. The speaking was of a very high quality, and the 
singing and reciting which diversified it were truly delightful. . . 
The table on the platform was ornamented with a bowl of gorse 
and a circle of primroses and violets.’ The festival opened with the 
singing of the British and Manx national anthems, and Sir Claude 
Hill read a telegram from Stanley Baldwin, recently Prime 
Minister, which ran: ‘All good wishes for success of demonstration 
celebrating the centenary of T. E. Brown.’ ”! 

Professor Hanby Hay, the Manx-born American poet, read an 
ode he had specially composed for the occasion, and then Sir 
Claude Hill spoke about the Memorial Volume which had been 
published to mark the Centenary, and thanked Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch for his work in editing it. He then read extracts from the 
contributions to this volume of James Wilson and Hall Caine, 
neither of whom were present — in Caine’s case because he was ill 
at his home in England, and in Wilson’s because he had been the 
star of the London celebrations. Quiller-Couch, who was in the 
throes of introducing the new English Tripos at Cambridge, wrote 
to say how much he regretted that this prevented him from being 
present. Though Brown’s sons Birkett and Hugh had both died, his 
three daughters were still living, and Edith Brown at this point in 
the proceedings presented to the Governor a bound volume 
containing autographed manuscripts of her father’s poems. The 
first main speaker was Deemster Farrant, whose subject was 
‘Brown’s Life’. To most of the audience, who only knew Brown, if 
at all, as an old, tired man, he said, it was ‘refreshing to hear of 
him as a dapper, carefully-dressed, fresh-complexioned youth, of 
thrusting walk and compelling manner. But his bold, resonant, 
voice remained with him to the end, and how he used it! What 
brilliant sallies, now grave, now gay, enlivened by snatches of 
song and bursts of full-throated laughter!’” Farrant’s talk was 
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followed by readings from Old John, and three musical settings of 
Brown’s poems, sung by Eileen Pickard. 

At this point, the Attorney-General, Ramsey Moore, stood to 
deliver ‘a remarkably impressive address, delivered in ringing, 
resonant tones that thrilled all hearers.’ His subject was ‘Brown’s 
English poems’. ‘Brown drank the cup of life’s tragedy to the full,’ 
he said, ‘and his English poems were lyrical, biographical and 
philosophical. In the biographical poems he led us through the 
experiences of his own life; in the lyrical he sang the songs of his 
heart; in the philosophical, he wrestled with the deep meanings of 
life. He revealed himself as essentially a religious man - not in the 
conventional, church-going, creed-believing sense only, but 
holding religion as the inevitable expression of man’s relations 
with his Maker.’ Moore’s talk was enlivened by a number of 
extracts from the poems, and after he had finished, a mixed choir 
sang Elgar’s setting of Brown’s Weary Wind of the West. 

The talk on the dialect poems was given in a racy style by Percy 
Kelly. ‘The beauty for us Manxmen,’ he said, ‘was that here we felt 
we had a poet to ourselves . . . He knew he was depriving himself, 
to a certain extent, of the greater audience outside, but such was 
his love for the Manx people that he determined that the greater 
part of his work should be addressed to the hearts of the Manx 
people. Through all the ages up to that time,’ Kelly urged, ‘the 
Manx people had been without a voice; they had never had a poet 
or a historian to make them realise they were people of any 
importance ... They had deliberately thrown overboard their 
own language, their folklore; and all their peculiar customs were 
one by one being left aside and forgotten . .. By what Brown wrote 
Manxmen had come to have a new idea of themselves; they were 
no longer ashamed to say, “I am a Manxman or a Manxwoman”. 
The Fo’c’s'le Yarns were ‘a complete picture of the social life of the 
times in which he lived, which would go down through the ages as 
a great historical monument. If his audience did not already know 
Pazon Gale, Tommy Big-Eyes, Doctor Bell, Betsy Lee, Nelly Quine 
and Kitty of the Sherragh Vane,’ Kelly concluded, ‘they should get 
to know them the next morning, for Brown sacrificed too much for 
us that we should not appreciate him’. ” 

Mary Clague then sang two more settings of Brown’s poems, 
one by Walford Davies, before G. F. Clucas, Speaker of the House 
of Keys, began his talk on Brown’s letters. He particularly liked the 
description of Mrs White, the wife of Brown’s friend, the Vicar of 
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Maughold: ‘charming with all the consummate charm of well-nigh 
eighty years, worn with exquisite grace, heightened by every 
circumstance of refinement and the halo of a beauty not extinct.’ 
He also admired Brown’s description of the Jungfrau, which ‘has 
such moods, such unutterable smiles, such inscrutable sulks, such 
growls of rage suppressed, such thunder of avalanches, such 
crowns of stars. If this is not poetry,’ Clucas claimed, ‘there is no 
such thing.’ It was also interesting, he thought, ‘as in the case of 
other geniuses, to note [Brown’s] views on the future life’: and he 
quoted from the line ‘Death is the key to another room, and it is 
the very next room’. The final item in the evening’s entertainment 
was Lily Duggan’s recitation of the opening passages of Betsy Lee, 
a performance which was ‘full of life, character and quaintness, 
and earned for her a torrent of applause which could not be stilled 
until she re-appeared on the platform.’ Ramsey Moore then 
announced that it was intended that a permanent memorial to 
Brown should be included as part of the extension to the Manx 
Museum, and he invited public subscriptions. The proceedings 
closed with the singing of a hymn composed by Brown for the 
Clifton College Hymn Book. 

As the tape-recorder was not yet in general use, the audience at 
the Villa Marina was deprived of the opportunity of hearing two 
talks on the ‘wireless’ that same night. From 7.45 to 9.00 there was 
a broadcast from Manchester, which included readings of Brown’s 
poems by W. C. Clague, and a performance of settings of Brown’s 
poems, including Vaughan Williams’ When Childher Plays, and an 
extract from Betsy Lee, sung by Muriel Brunskill. At 9.25, Sir Henry 
Newbolt, by then world-famous as a poet and literary critic, 
broadcast from London. Neatly postponing the issue of whether 
Brown was a ‘great’ poet, Newbolt considered him initially as a big 
man - ‘a big body, a big mind, a big heart; physically or mentally, 
he took up a big space wherever he was.’ Though Newbolt was 
never taught by Brown, ‘when I went to Clifton at the age of 
fourteen,’ he said, ‘I was at once aware . . . that there was a huge, 
kindly, natural power moving amongst us, a power to be relied 
upon and reverenced, but also to be regarded with a prudent awe. 
Our attitude included, of course, a humorous affection, the best 
thing a schoolboy can give his master.’ Newbolt went on to recall 
one of Brown’s sermons, which ended in ‘a huge melodious roar: 
“Leave your dark corners, leave your spiritual dens and caves. 
Come forth, you little moral Troglodytes, come into the daylight’s 
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splendour. There with joy your praises tender”.’ Newbolt was a 
distinguished literary critic as well as a writer, and later in the talk 
he got down to some serious analysis of Brown’s work. ‘Within our 
memory,’ he said, ‘three poets stand out more clearly than the rest 
as innovators in a particular line. Browning, Thomas Hardy and 
Brown have all three disregarded the strong and popular 
convention by which words and phrases have long been divided 
into those which are poetical and those which are not poetical. 
They have called a horse a horse and not a steed; they have used 
the prosody and the verse-forms of their predecessors, but they 
have compelled the language of everyday life to serve them under 
these conditions.’ Finally, Newbolt quoted a large part of Epistola 
ad Dakyns, and ended his talk with the words: ‘If any one will read 
that poem again, I do not think he will be inclined to call it mie 
work of a minor poet.’ * 


Many months of careful organization had gone into the 
centenary celebrations, with the full stamp of official approval, 
and the result was a spectacular success. One very influential 
factor in this success was the publication of Thomas Edward 
Brown, A Memorial Volume, 1830-1930, a handsome, green-bound 
book bearing the prestigious imprint of Cambridge University 
Press, though in effect published by the Centenary Committee. It 
was this volume which gave so many people in the Isle of Man the 
confidence to praise Brown’s work with such enthusiasm, for in it 
they found their own judgement backed by some of the most 
influential of living authorities on literature. Chief among these 
was Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, by then King Edward VII Professor 
of English Literature at Cambridge, and a famous author and poet 
in his own right. When approached by the Centenary Committee, 
he agreed to edit the volume and to write a seventy-page memoir 
which was partly biographical. In composing this he relied very 
heavily on the researches of William Radcliffe, who compiled a 
detailed chronicle of Brown’s life for use by Quiller-Couch. When 
the Memorial Volume was safely published, Radcliffe printed his 
own account in a series of instalments carried by the Ramsey 
Courier, and beginning on Friday, May 2nd. Couch followed 
Radcliffe very closely, but made use of his superior literary talents, 
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as well as a certain amount of personal knowledge of Brown 
dating from his days as a pupil at Clifton. 

The list of contributors to the Memorial Volume contained 
many illustrious names. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Claude 
Hill, wrote the preface, and Ramsey Moore, Attorney-General of 
the Isle of Man, provided an introduction. There were articles by 
Sir Herbert Warren, a former Professor of Poetry at Oxford and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University; Sir Henry Newbolt, some of 
whose poems millions knew; and Sir Hall Caine, some of whose 
novels millions had read. Professors F. S. Boas and Hanby Hay 
were academics of high repute, while the Revd. Edward Paton, 
the Revd. A. J. Costain and William Radcliffe were all influential 
figures in the Isle of Man. Inevitably, the first name on the list of 
contributors was James Wilson, who lived just long enough to see 
out his friend’s centenary year. Of the twelve contributors, four 
were Old Cliftonians and three were former Clifton colleagues of 
Brown. All the contributions made use of personal reminiscences, 
and evaluated the man as well as his work. The Memorial 
Volume, taken together with the Collected Poems and the Letters, 
presented T. E. Brown to the reading public as a major literary 
force. 

‘Never was there an occasion or event connected with the 
Island that was so well reported,’ wrote Samuel Norris of the 
centenary. ‘Hundreds of well-informed articles and paragraphs, 
many of them by well-known writers and public men, appeared 
in the press of Britain and the Empire, daily, weekly, monthly 
and quarterly. There may have been little known and next to 
nothing written in the public press about the Manx poet when 
he died, but he came into his own thirty-three years after his 
death, on the hundredth anniversary of his birth.’* Among the 
many articles was one by Professor Lascelles Abercrombie in 
Nineteenth Century and After, 1930. His main thesis was that, 
although the Fo’c’s’le Yarns can be irritating to the reader 
because the stories proceed only slowly, with many digressions 
and prolixities from Tom Baynes the storyteller, the irritation 
disappears if the reader realizes that the whole point of the 
Yarns is to convey the personality of Tom Baynes, who, ‘in a 
word, stands for the folk of the Isle of Man. The poet’s intention, 
Wwe may say, was by means of Tom’s deeply imagined and 
splendidly substantiated character, to do for his beloved Island 
what Burns has done for Scotland.’* After the appearance of this 
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The T. E. Brown Room in the Mana Museum, Douglas. 
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influential article, comparisons between Brown and Burns were 
increasingly made. 

In 1934, the ‘T. E. Brown Memorial Room’ was opened in the 
Manx Museum. It was a specially-built addition to the existing 
facilities, and was paid for out of public funds. It consisted of a 
large, panelled room containing mementoes of Brown’s life, 
including first editions of his books, examples of his manuscripts, 
his bust by Swinnerton, and items of his personal furniture and 
belongings. Above all, there were three stained-glass windows 
designed by the Manx artist William Hoggatt depicting characters 
created by Brown: Tom Baynes himself, Pazon Gale, Doctor Bell, 
Old John, Tommy Big-Eyes, Betsy Lee, Chalse a Killey, Catherine 
Kinrade and others, together with pictures of Peel Castle, Dalby, 
and an old Manx cottage. James Wilson died in 1931, but his son, 
Sir Arnold Wilson, diplomat, industrialist and M.P., was invited to 
perform the opening ceremony. Born in School House at Clifton in 
1884, Arnold Wilson had known Brown as a young boy, and asa 
pupil at Clifton he had been in Asquith’s House, (formerly 
Brown’s). In his address at the opening, it was reported that 
Wilson ‘showed himself thoroughly familiar with the poems of the 
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Manx poet, with the lovableness of Brown’s character and with his 
passionate love of the Isle of Man and the Manx people, all of 
which, following in the footsteps of his father, he shared in as full 
a measure as if he had himself been a Manxman born.’” The 
Memorial Room was perhaps the crowning achievement of the 
Centenary Committee, which disbanded in 1937. 

In 1948, Samuel Norris, the tireless and influential supporter of 
Brown, published at his own press Tiwwo Men of Manaland, which 
consisted of a short biography of Hall Caine, and a much longer 
one of Brown, with a postscript on Hugh Stowell Brown. The main 
message of his book is that Hall Caine, though enormously 
popular, successful and rich in his own lifetime, was for the most 
part vain, ambitious and self-seeking, in contrast to Brown the 
modest patriot. Moreover, Hall Caine’s two Manx novels were, for 
Norris, merely popular ephemera, insignificant compared with 
Brown’s immortal work. 

In the spring of 1952 the University of Liverpool, backed by 
Tynwald, republished Brown’s letters and produced a two volume 
edition of the poems, while on May 5th that year (the anniversary 
of the poet’s birth), the Lieutenant - Governor, Sir Geoffrey 
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Bromet, unveiled a memorial plaque to Brown in Douglas’s Glen 
Falcon Gardens. A message of goodwill was sent from Ethel and 
Dora Brown, still alive and well, but living in Bournemouth. In his 
address to the assembled company, Sir Geoffrey said ‘I feel able to 
say without fear of contradiction that neither before nor since T. E. 
Brown has there been such a loving, humorous and penetrating 
portrayal of Manx scenery, life and characters. Truly he can be 
acclaimed as the Isle of Man’s National poet.’ * In September 1954 
a small but distinguished group representing the Friends of the 
Manx Museum and led by Deemster Sir Percy Cowley, R. B. 
Cowley, R. B. Moore and the Revd. F. M. Cubbon, flew to Bristol to 
unveil a bronze memorial tablet placed on the wall in Redland 
cemetery immediately behind Brown’s grave, which had.of course, 
been carefully cleaned for the occasion. ” 

Academic interest in Brown’s work has been strongest in North 
America. A doctoral thesis was written on Brown’s poetry at Ohio 
State University in 1952, and another at St. John’s University, 
Newfoundland, in 1969. Richard Tobias, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, produced the first full-length scholarly study of 
Brown’s life and work in 1978, and in the 1990s the University of 
Kansas became a centre for the study of Brown, thanks to the 
influence of Professor Max Keith Sutton, whose scholarly analysis, 
The Drama of Storytelling in T. E. Brown’s Manx Yarns, appeared 
in 1991. 

On the Isle of Man, the World Manx Association continued to 
promote the memory of Brown with annual meetings in his 
honour, and with speeches and recitations. In 1976 the Manx 
Museum reprinted the Collected Poems, and the Poet Laureate, Sir 
John Betjeman, read some of Brown’s poems and letters on a long- 
playing record. *In 1980 two very colourful stamps were issued by 
the Isle of Man Post Office to commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of Brown’s birth. Designed by G. V. H. Kneale, they featured an 
impressive drawing of Clifton College on one stamp, and an 
assembly of Brown’s Manx characters on the other. During the 
1980s Major Geoffrey Crellin and Mr Dollin Kelly, among others, 
became well-known for their readings of Brown’s poems, and 
made tape-recordings for popular sale. 

At Clifton College, Brown’s portrait by Richmond has been 
preserved safely in the Percival Library, and from 1922 to 1993 the 
house of which Brown had been housemaster for so long was 
known as ‘Brown’s House’. But in the south-west of England T. E. 
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Brown soon became a remote figure, and to the people of Bristol, 
even the Isle of Man itself (generally confused with the Isle of 
Wight) is a far-off, fabled land. From time to time interest in 
Brown surfaced at Clifton in a lecture or an article, and spasmodic 
attempts were made to tend his grave. But Clifton, like similar 
schools, has fostered many great and famous men, and the main 
duty of a school must be to concentrate its energies on the present 
generation of pupils. Though so much of Brown’s literary work 
was written in Bristol, and even though his remains rest there, his 
spirit, a hundred years after his death, rests not in the precincts of 
Clifton College, nor even in a neglected corner of Redland 
churchyard, but among the people and the natural beauties of the 
Isle of Man, where ‘there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, and 
gorse runs riot in Glen Chass - thank God!’ 
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A selection from the works of 
T. E.Brown. 


LONGER POEMS 


Braddan Vicarage page 191 
Epistola ad Dakyns page 193 
The Schooner page 197 
Roman Women page 198 
A Sermon at Clevedon page 201 
Aber Stations page 202 
Clevedon Verses page 203 


SHORTER POEMS 


Scarlett Rocks page 205 
In a Fives’ - Court page 205 
A Wish page 205 
Boccaccio page 206 
M.TW. page 206 
To E.M.O. page 207 
Vespers page 207 
Song page 207 


Two MANX TALES 


Jus’ the Shy page 208 
The Peel Lifeboat page 211 
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PROLOGUES TO THE FO’C’s’LE YARNS 


Spes Altera page 213 
To sing a song page 214 
Dear Countrymen page 215 
First comes Tom Baynes page 216 
Go Back! page 216 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE FO’C’S’LE YARNS 


Betsy Lee page 218 
Christmas Rose page 219 
Captain Tom 

and Captain Hugh page 220 
Tommy Big-Eyes page 221 
The Doctor page 222 
Job the White. page 223 


SOME EXAMPLES OF 
T. E. BROWN’S LETTER-WRITING STYLE 


To H.G.Dakyns, 26.4.1893 page 225 
To H.G.Dakyns, 21.5.1893 page 225 
To S.T-Irwin, 53.11.1893 page 226 
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Braddan Vicarage 


I wonder if in that far isle, 
Some child is growing now, like me 

When I was child : care-pricked, yet healed the while 
With balm of rock and sea. 


I wonder if the purple ring 
That rises on a belt of blue 
Provokes the little bashful thing 
To guess what may ensue, 
When he has pierced the screen, and holds the further clue. 


I wonder if beyond the verge 
He dim conjectures England’s coast : 
The land of Edwards and of Henries, scourge 
Of insolent foemen, at the most 
Faint caught where Cumbria looms a geographic ghost. 


I wonder if to him the sycamore 
Is full of green and tender light ; 

If the gnarled ash stands stunted at the door, 
By salt sea-blast defrauded of its right ; 

If budding larches feed the hunger of his sight. 


I wonder if to him the dewy globes 
Like mercury nestle in the caper leaf ; 
If, when the white narcissus dons its robes, 
It soothes his childish grief ; 
If silver plates the birch,gold rustles in the sheaf. 


I wonder if to him the heath-clad mountain 
With crimson pigment fills the sensuous cells ; 

If like full bubbles from an emerald fountain 
Gorse-bloom luxuriant wells ; 

If God with trenchant forms the insolent lushness quells. 


I wonder if the hills are long and lonely 
That North from South divide ; 
I wonder if he thinks that it is only 
The hither slope where men abide, 
Unto all mortal homes refused the other side. 


I wonder if some day he, chance-conducted, 
Attains the vantage of the utmost height, 
And, by his own discovery instructed, 
Sees grassy plain and cottage white, 
Each human sign and pledge that feeds him with delight. 
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At eventide, when lads with lasses dally 
And milking Pei sits singing in the pail, 
I wonder if he hears along the valley 
The wind’s sad sough, half credulous of the tale 
How from Slieu-whallian moans the murdered witches’ wail. 


I wonder if to him “the Boat” descending 
From the proud East, his spirit fills 
With a strange joy, adventurous ardour lending 
To the mute soul that thrills 
As booms the herald gun, and westward wakes the hills. 


I wonder if he loves that Captain bold 
Who has the horny hand, 

Who swears the mighty oath, who well can hold, 
Half-drunk, serene command, 

And guide his straining bark to refuge of the land. 


I wonder if he thinks the world has aught 

Of strong, or nobly wise, 
Like him by whom the invisible land is caught 

With instinct true, nor storms, nor midnight skies 
Avert the settled aim, or daunt the keen emprise. 


I wonder if he deems the English men 
A higher type beyond his reach, 

Imperial blood, by Heaven ordained with pen 
And sword the populous world to teach ; 

If awed he hears the tones as of an alien speech ; 


Or, older grown, suspects a braggart race, 
Ignores phlegmatic claim 
Of privileged assumption, holding base 
Their technic skill and aim, 
And all the prosperous fraud that binds their social frame. 


Young rebel! how he pants, who knows not what 
He hates, yet hates : all one to him 

If Guelph, or Buonaparte, or sans-culotte, 
If Strafford or if Pym 

Usurp the clumsy helm - if England sink or swim! 


Ah! crude, undisciplined, when thou shalt know 
What good is in this England, still of joys 

The chiefest count it thou wast nurtured so 
That thou may’st keep the larger equipoise, 

And stand outside these nations and their noise. 
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Epistola ad Dakyns 


Dakyns, when I am dead, 

Three places must by you be visited, 
Three places excellent, 

Where you may ponder what I meant, 
And then pass on - 

Three places you must visit when I’m gone. 
Yes, meant not did, old friend ! 

For neither you nor I shall see the end, 
And do the thing we wanted : 
Natheless three places will be haunted 
By what of me 

The earth and air 

Shall spare, 

And fire and sea 

Let be - 

Three places only, 

Three places, Dakyns. 


I 


The first is by the Avon’s side, 

Where tall rocks flank the winding tide. 
There come when morning’s virgin kiss 
Awakes from dreams the clematis, 

And every thorn and briar is set 

As with a diamond coronet - 

There come, and pause upon the edge, 
And I will lean in every ledge, 

And melt in grays, and flash in whites, 
And linger in a thousand lights ; 

And yield in bays, and urge in capes, 
And fill the old familiar shapes ; 

And yearn in curves, and strain to meet 
The pensive pressure of your feet 

And you shall feel an inner sense, 

A being kindred and intense ; 

And you shall feel a strict control, 

A something drawing at your soul, 

A going out, a life suspended, 

A spirit with a spirit blended. 

And you shall start as from a dream, 
While I, withdrawing down the stream, 
Drift vaporous to the ancient sea, 

A wraith, a film, a memory - 

Three places, Dakyns. 
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Il 


The next is where a hundred fells 
Stand round the Lake like sentinels, 
Where Derwent, like a sleeping beauty, 
Girdled with that watchful duty, 

At Skiddaw’s foot securely lies, 

And gives her bosom to the skies. 

O, come! and I will bid the moon 

All subtle harmonies attune 

That live in shadows and in heights, 

A mystic chorus of delights. 

O, come where many an island bevels 
Its strand to meet the golden levels! 

O, lay your heart upon each line, 

So diamond-cut and crystalline, 

That seams the marble of the mere, 
And smoothes all trouble, calms all fear, 
With that sweet natural straightness, free 
From effort or inconstancy. 

O, draw your thought with all its passion 
Along the melancholy fashion 

Of forms accentuate with the beat 

Of the great Master’s rhythmic feet. 
But when upon the finest verge 

The sense no further flight can urge, 
When the full orb of contemplation 

Is stretched, a nameless tribulation 
Shall sway the whole, a silent stress 
Borne in upon that loveliness ; 

A burden as of human ills, 

A human trouble in the hills ; 

A quickening pulse in earth and sky, 
And you shall know that it is I - 

Three places, Dakyns. 


Til 


The next is where God keeps for me 

A little island in the sea, 

A body for my needs,that so 

I may not all unclothed go, 

A vital instrument whereby 

I still may commune with the sky, 

When death has loosed the plaited strands, 
And left me feeling for the lands. 

Even now between its simple poles 
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It has the soul of all my souls. 

But then - whatever I have been, 
Whatever felt, whatever seen, 
Whatever guessed, or understood, 

The tones of right, the tints of good, 
The loves, the hates, the hopes, the fears, 
The gathered strength of all my years - 
All that my life has in me wrought 

Of complex essence shall be brought 
And wedded to those primal forms 
That have their scope in calms and storms, 
Attunéd to the swells and falls 

Of Nature’s holy intervals. 

And, old coeval use surviving, 

No need shall be for any striving 

No need from point to point to press, 
And swell the growing consciousness, 
But in a moment I shall sit 

Sphered in the very heart of it. 

And every hill from me shall shoot, 
And spread as from a central root, 

And every crag and every spur 

To me its attitude refer ; 

And I shall be the living heart, 

And I shall live in every part, 

With elemental cares engrossed, 

And all the passions of the coast. 
Come then, true Dakyns, be the test 
Most meet to make me manifest! 
Come, and immediate recognise 

To all your moods the dumb replies. 
Or stretch across a kindly void 

The golden life-chords unalloyed 

With thought, and instant they shall wake 
The music they were made to make. 
Thus shall you grow into a sense 

Of islandhood, not taking thence 

Some pretty surfaces and angles, 
Tricking your soul, as with fine spangles 
A savage studs his wampum belt, 

But patient till the whole is felt, 

And you become incorporate 

Into an undivided state. 

Then shall your body be as dead ; 

And you shall take to you instead 
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The system of the natural powers, 

The heath that blooms, the cloud that lowers, 
The antithesis of things that bide, 

The cliff, the beach, the rock, the tide - 
The lordly things, whose generous feud 
Is but a fixed vicissitude. 

Wherefore, O Maughold, if he come, 

If Dakyns come, 

Let not a voice be dumb 

In any cave ; 

Fling up the wave 

In wreaths of giddy spray : 

O’er all the bay 

Flame out in gorse around the “kern,” 
And let his heart within him burn, 

Until he gains the slope 

Where, in the “sure and certain hope,” 
Sleep the long rows : 

Then let him quench the fiery gleams 
In Death’s gray shadow of repose, 

As one who dreams 

He knows not what, and yet he knows 

I have her there 

That was a bud so rare. 

But, Bradda, if he come to you, 

I charge you to be true! 

Sit not all sullen by the sea, 

But show that you are conscious it is he. 
It is no vulgar tread 

That bends the heath : 

Broad be the heavens spread 

Above, the sea beneath 

Blue with that blue! 

And let the whispering airs 

Move in the ferns. By those strong prayers 
Which rent my heart that day as lightning rends a cloud, 
And rips it till it glares 

To open view : by all the vows I vowed, 
I charge you, and I charge you by the tears 
And by the passion that I took 

From you, and flung them to the vale, 
And had the ultimate vision, do not fail! 
Three places only - 

Three places, Dakyns. 
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The Schooner 


Just mark that schooner westward far at sea - 
‘Tis but an hour ago 

When she was lying hoggish at the quay, 
And men ran to and fro, 

And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and pushed, and 
swore, 

And ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 

Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 


So to the jetty gradual she was hauled: 
Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand,and bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
Forth like a mouldy bat ; and one, with nods 
And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and called 
And cursed the Harbour-master by his gods. 


And, rotten from the gunwale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge-bestank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, that laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumbering draught. 


And now, behold! a shadow of repose 
Upon a line of gray, 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening rose - 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft-blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent throes 
‘Neath the broad benediction of the West. 


Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she sleeps, 
And dies, and is a spirit pure. 
Lo! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure ; 
And at the entrance of Heaven’s dockyard waits, 
Till from Night’s leash the fine breath’d morning leaps, 
And that strong hand within unbars the gates. 
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From 
Roman Women 


IV 


Woman, a word with you! 
Round- ribbed, large - flanked, 
Broad- shouldered (God be thanked!), 
Face fair and free, 
And pleasant for a man to see - 
I know not whom you love ; but - hark! be true : 
Partake his honest joys ; 
Cling to him, grow to him, make noble boys 
For Italy. 
Vv 


Pomegranate, orange, rose, 

Chewed to a paste 

(Her flesh) ; 

A miscellaneous nose, 

No waist ; 

Mouth ript and ragg’d, 

Ears nipt and jagg’d, 

As fresh 

From bull-dog grapplings ; tongue 
Beet - root, crisp, strong, 

Now curled against the teeth, 

Lip- cleaving now, like flower from sheath. 
Now fix’d, now vibrant, blowing spray 
Of spittle on the King’s highway. 


Vill 


Ah! naughty little girl, 

With teeth of pearl, 

You exquisite little brute, 

So young, so dissolute - 

Ripe orange brushed 

From an o’erladen tree, chance- crushed 
And bruised and battered on the street, 
And yet so merry and so sweet! 

Ah, child, don’t scoff - 

Yes, yes, I see - you lovely wretch, be off! 


XII 


O Englishwoman on the Pincian, 
I love you not, nor ever can - 
Astounding woman on the Pincian! 
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I know your mechanism well-adjusted, 

I see your mind and body have been trusted 
To all the proper people ; 

I see you straight as is a steeple ; 

I see you are not old; 

I see you are a rich man’s daughter ; 

I see you know the use of gold, 

But also know the use of soap - and- water ; 
And yet I love you not, nor ever can - 
Distinguished woman on the Pincian! 


You have no doubt of your preéminence, 

Nor do I make pretence 

To challenge it for my poor little slattern, 

Whose costume dates from Saturn - 

My wall -flower with the long, love-draggled fringes 
But then the controversy hinges 

On higher forms ; and you must bear 

Comparisons more noble. Stare, yes, stare - 

I love you not, nor ever can, 

You peerless woman on the Pincian. 


No, you’ll not see her on the Pincian, 
My Roman woman, wife of Roman man! 
Elsewhere you may - 

And she is bright as is the day ; 

And she is sweet, that honest workman’s wife, 
Fulfilled with bounteous life : 

Her body balanced like a spring 

In equipoise of perfect natural grace ; 
Her soul unquestioning 

Of all but genial cares ; her face, 

Her frock, her attitude, her pace 

The confluence of absolute harmonies - 
And you, my Lady Margaret, 

Pray what have you to set 

‘Gainst splendours such as these? 

No, I don’t love you, and I never can, 
Pretentious woman on the Pincian! 


But morals, beautiful serenity 

Of social life, the sugar and the tea, 

The flannels and the soup, the coals, 

The patent recipes for saving souls, 

And other things : the chill dead sneer 
Conventional, the abject fear 

Of form - transgressing freedom - I admit 
That you have these; but love you not a whit 
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The more, nor ever can, 
Alarming female on the Pincian! 


Come out, O woman, from this blindness! 
Rome, too, has women full of loving- kindness, 
Has noble women, perfect in all good 

That makes the glory of great womanhood - 
But they are Women! I have seen them bent 
On gracious errand ; seen how goodness lent 
The grave, ineffable charm 

That guards from possibilty of harm 

A creature so divinely made, 

So softly swayed 

With native gesture free - 

The melting-point of passionate purity. 

Yes - soup and flannels too, 

And tickets for them - just like you - 

Tracts, books, and all the innumerable channels 
Through which your bounty acts - 

Well - not the tracts, 

But certainly the flannels - 

Her I must love, but you I never can, 

Unlovely woman on the Pincian. 


And yet - 

Remarkable woman on the Pincian! - 

We owe a sort of debt 

To you, as having gone with us of old 

To those bleak islands, cold 

And desolate and grim, 

Upon the ocean’s rim, 

And shared their horrors with us -not that then 
Our poor bewildered ken 

Could catch the further issues, knowing only 
That we were very lonely! 

Ah well, you did us service in your station ; 
And how the progress of our civilisation 
Has made you quite so terrible 

It boots not ask ; for still 

You gave us stalwart scions, 

Suckled the young sea-lions, 

And smiled infrequent, glacial smiles 
Upon the sulky isles - 

For this and all his mercies - stay at home! 
Here are the passion-flowers! 

Here are the sunny hours! 

O Pincian woman, do not come to Rome! 
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A Sermon at Clevedon 
Good Friday 


Go on! Go on! 

Don’t wait for me! 

Isaac was Abraham’s son - 

Yes, certainly - 

And as they clomb Moriah - 

I know! I know! 

A type of the Messiah - 

Just so! just so! 

Perfectly right ; and then the ram 

Caught in the - listening? Why of course I am! 
Wherefore my brethren, that was counted - yes - 
To Abraham for righteousness - 

Exactly, so I said - 

At least - but go a-head! 

Now mark 

The conduct of the Patriarch - 

“Behold the wood!” 

Isaac exclaimed - By Jove, an Oxford hood! 
“But where” - 

What long straight hair! 

“Where is the lamb?” 

You mean - the ram: 

No, no! I beg your pardon! 

There’s the Churchwarden, 

In the Clerk’s pew - 

Stick tipped with blue - 

Now Justification - 

“By Faith?” I fancy ; Aye, the old equation; 

Go it Justice! Go it, Mercy! 

Go it Douglas! Go it Percy! 

I back the winner, 

And have a vague conception of the sinner - 
Limbs nude, 

Horatian attitude, 

Nursing his foot in Sublapsarian mood - 
More power 

To you, my friend! your’re good for half-an-hour. 
Dry bones! dry bones! 

But in my ear the long-drawn west wind moans, 
Sweet voices seem to murmur from the wave; 
And I can sit, and look upon the stones 

That cover Hallam’s grave. 
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From 


Aber Stations. 


Why do I make so much of Aber Fall? 
Four years ago 

My little boy was with me here - 

That’s all - 

He died next year : 

He died just seven years old, 

A very gentle child, yet bold, 

Having no fear. 

You have seen such? 

They are not much? 

No...no. 

And yet he was a very righteous child, 
Stood up for what was right, 

Intolerant of wrong - 

Pure azure light 

Was cisterned in his eyes ; 

We thought him wise 

Beyond his years - so sweet and mild, 
But strong 

For justice, doing what he could - 

Poor little soul - to make all children good. 
I almost think - and yet I am to blame - 
He was a different child from others ; 
He had three sisters and two brothers : 
He seemed a little king 

Among the children - ah! ‘tis a common thing - 
Parents are all the same - 

You’ve seen those kings -yes, yes - 

Of course ... and yet... the righteousness... 
The... Never mind! he came 

With me to Aber Fall - 

That’s all, that’s all. 
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From 
Clevedon Verses 
I 
Dora 


She knelt upon her brother’s grave, 
My little girl of six years old - 
He used to be so good and brave, 
The sweetest lamb of all our fold ; 
He used to shout, he used to sing, 
Of all our tribe the little king - 
And so unto the turf her ear she laid, 
To hark if still in that dark place he played. 
No sound! no sound! 
Death’s silence was profound ; 
And horror crept 
Into her aching heart, and Dora wept, 
If this is as it ought to be, 
My God, I leave it unto thee. 


Vil 
Norton Wood (Dora’s birthday) 


In Norton Wood the sun was bright, 
In Norton Wood the air was light, 
And meek anemones, 

Kissed by the April breeze, 

Were trembling left and right. 

Ah, vigorous year! 

Ah, primrose dear 

With smile so arch! 

Ah, budding larch! 

Ah, hyacinth so blue, 

We also must make free with you! 
Where are those cowslips hiding? 
But we should not be chiding - 

The ground is covered every inch - 
What sayest, master finch? 

I see you on the swaying bough! 
And very neat you are, I vow! 

And Dora says it is “the happiest day!” 
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Her birthday, hers! 

And there’s a jay, 

And from that clump of firs 

Shoots a great pigeon, purple,blue, and gray. 
And, coming home, 

Well — laden, as we clomb 

Sweet Walton hill, 

A cuckoo shouted with a will - 

“Cuckoo! cuckoo!” the first we’ve heard! 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo!” God bless the bird! 
Scarce time to take his breath, 

And now “Cuckoo!” he saith - 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! three cheers! 

And let the welkin ring! 

He has not folded wing 

Since last he saw Algiers. 


VII 


The Bristol Channel 
I 


The sulky old gray brute! 

But when the sunset strokes him, 

Or twilight shadows coax him, 

He gets so silver- milky, 

He turns so soft and silky, 

He’d make a water-spaniel for King Knut. 


I 


This sea was Lazarus, all day 

At Dives’ gate he lay, 

And lapped the crumbs. 

Night comes ; 

The beggar dies - 

Forthwith the Channel, coast to coast, 

Is Abraham’s bosom ; and the beggar lies 
A lovely ghost. 
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Scarlett Rocks 


I thought of life, the outer and the inner, 
As I was walking by the sea : 
How vague, unshapen this, and that, though thinner, 
Yet hard and clear in its rigidity. 
Then took I up the fragment of a shell, 
And saw its accurate loveliness, 
And searched its filmy lines, its pearly cell, 
And all that keen contention to express 
A finite thought. And then I recognised 
God’s working in the shell from root to rim, 
And said : - “He works till He has realised — 
O Heaven! if I could only work like him!” 


In a Fives’-Court 


Sometimes at night I stand within a court 
Where I have played by day ; 
And still the walls are vibrant with the sport, 
And still the air is pulsing with the sway 
Of agile limbs that now, their labours oe’r, 
To healthful sleep their strength resign - 
But how of those who play’d with me langsyne, 
And sleep for evermore? 


A Wish 


Of two things one : with Chaucer let me ride, 
And hear the Pilgrims’ tales ; or, that denied, 
Let me with Petrarch in a dew - sprent grove 
Ring endless changes on the bells of love. 
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Boccaccio 


Boccaccio, for you laughed all laughs that are — 
The Cynic scoff, the chuckle of the churl, 

The laugh that ripples over reefs of pearl, 

The broad, the sly, the hugely jocular ; 

Men call you lewd, and coarse, allege you mar 
The music that, withdrawn your ribald skirl, 
Were sweet as note of mavis or of merle — 
Wherefore they frown, and rate you at the bar. 
One thing is proved: To count the sad degrees 
Upon the Plague’s dim dial, catch the tone 

Of a great death that lies upon a land, 

Feel nature’s ties, yet hold with steadfast hand 
The diamond, you are three that stand alone — 
You, and Lucretius, and Thucydides. 


M.T.W. 


(in memory of James Wilson’s young son, Maurice) 


Far swept from Lundy, spanned from side to side 
With heaven’s blue arch, the ocean waters flow ; 
Sweet May has piled her pyramids of snow, 

And the fair land is glorious as a bride, 

That chooses summer for her hour of pride: 

The lordly sun, with his great heart a-glow, 

Is fain to kiss all things that bud and blow, 

And Maurice sleeps, nor hears the murmuring tide. 
Fine spirit, wheresoe’er, a quester keen, 

You mark the asphodel with prints of pearl, 
Breathing the freshness of the early lawns ; 

O darling, clad in light of tend’rest sheen, 

Hard by the nest of some celestial merle 

We yet shall see you when the morning dawns. 
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To E.M.O. 


(Brown’s Clifton colleague, the musician E.M.Oakeley) 


Oakeley, whenas the bass you beat 
In that tremendous way, 
I still could fancy at your feet 
A dreadful lion lay. 
Askance he views the petulant scores, 
But, when you touch a rib, he roars. 


Vespers 


O Blackbird, what a boy you are! 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star - 
How you do blow it! 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far? 
Or is it wasted breath? 

“Good Lord! she is so bright 

To-night” 

The blackbird saith. 


Song 


“Weary wind of the West 
Over the billowy sea - 
Come to my heart, and rest! 
Ah, rest with me! 
Come from the distance dim 
Bearing the sun’s last sigh; 
I hear thee sobbing for him 
Through all the sky.” 


So the wind came, 
Purpling the middle sea, 
Crisping the ripples of flame - 
Came unto me ; 
Came with a rush to the shore, 
Came with a bound to the hill, 
Fell, and died at my feet - 
Then all was still. 
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From 
In The Coach 
No1 Jus’ the Shy. 


Yes, comin’ home from the North Sea fishin’ we were, past 
John o’ Grotes 
Past the Pentlands and Cape Wrath theer, twenty boats 
There’d be of us, and eight men and boys to every one, 
and how many are you making that? 

A hunderd-and-sixty says you - You’re smart though, what? 

And sure enough it is - aw this ciphrin’ and figgurin’ and 
recknin’, aw grand! grand! 

Well, when we hauled to the southward, the wind turned a 
foul, you’ll understand ; 

So we made for a bay though, the lot of us : ter’ble narra it 
was to get in - 

That bay - but spreadin out astonishin’, 

And the room you navar seen - acres! acres! So swings 
to an anchor for all 

As aisy as aisy, and plenty to spare, just that we could call 

The time o’ day and that: it’s comfible, you know, like 
yandhar, and mayve a matthar 

Of ten fathom - good houldin’, fuss -rate ridin’, couldn’ be 
batthar. 

And at the top of the bay there was a castle, ter’ble though, 

Aw, bless ye, ter’ble uncommon, and the gardens theer all in 
a row, 

And all above one another ; and some guns that was took 
from the Rooshians, and a tower, and a flag goin’ 
a haulin’ - 

I din’ know the burgee, but as broad as a good tarpaulin ; 

And over the door, cut to a dot, aw open your eyes the 
widest you can! 

Over the door, if you plaze, over the door, what next? 
God bless us! the three legs of Man! 

That was the thing. My gough! the wondher we had ; 

And this and that ; but at last Billy Fargher said 

It muss ha’ been some of these ould Earls or Dukes, or 
their daughters, or their nieces, or their cousins 

(Of coorse, there’d be dozens) 

That got married on yondhar lek - 

At laste you’d expeck 

There’d be some workin’ in and out ; and blood is blood, 

That’s aisy understood ; 
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And navar ashamed of the ould flag, not her ; but heisin’ it 
to the wind, and carvin’ it on the stone, like defyin’, 

Lek as bould as a lion. 

Now there was a ter’ble great lady livin’ in this Castle, mind! 

Aye, a lady, bless ye! and no mistake, grand , no doubt, 

but kind. 

And she come to see us, aye, and she said she was once on 
the Islan,’ 

And the people was that good to her, and that civil, and 
that smilin’, 

And that plazzant, she said, that she couldn’ forget it, she 
said, 

No, she said ; and it wasn’ no use, she said, 

They were nice people, she said, the nice you couldn’ tell ; 

That’s what she said, and she liked them well. 

And she wouldn’ take no res’ of us but we muss promise 
then and theer 

To have dinner with her, aye! dinner, think of that now! 

a hunderd -and- sixty of us - what? aw, I’ll sweer. 
Dinner though ; so promised sure enough ; and the day come, 
And there wasn’ a sow] of us went, not a sowl, by gum! 

No! and the pipers blawin’, 

And the curks drawin’, 

And the preparation they’d be havin’, so I’m toul’, 

And there wasn’ a sowl, no not a sowl. 

And what for was that? What for? Jus’ the shy, the shy, 

That’s the what for, and that’s the why. 

And that’s the way with the Manx ; aw, it is though, aw 
they are, they are, 

Mos’ despard shy ; aw, it’s a pity for all, but star’ 

They will, and wink and nudge and poke and bother, 

And spit theer and laugh, and look like axin’ one another - 

“Are you goin’, and you?” and takin’ rises, and all to that, 

Till you can’t tell is it your granny’s cat 

Or what is it that’s doin on you, but you feel jus’ a reg’lar fool, 

And all the time bitendin’ to be as cool as cool 

Aw dear! it’s a pity a pity! aw, a rum lot! 

But, whether or not 

The great lady was agate of us again, 

‘Deed for sure she was, and she seen the men 

Was shy of the dinner ; but it’s lek she thought 

It was on account of not knowin’ how to behave theerselves 
the way they ought 

With theer knives and theer plates and the lek ; so axed 
them to tay - 
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Aw, she muss ha’ been a kind lady anyway! 

And we promised faithful, and the day come, and she sent 
and she sent, 

And there was’n a one of us went. 

The shy, did ye say? Sartinly, nothin’ but the shy, 

That’s the way we are ; aye, 

Treminjus though. I was raelly sorry for her, I was, I tell 
ye, 

And all the throuble that was at her theer, fit for a melya, 

And the disappointed - what? and altogather, my chiarn! 

These Manx chaps isn’ fit, no they ar’n’ - 

Ter’ble boghs! 
Well the wind veered round, and we all sailed for 

the southward, 

Excep’ two boats. Now, d’ye think she’d ha’ bothered 

About such dunkies? Well, that’s jus’ what she did, 

Perseverin’, aye! and considherin’, and waitin’. “Turn 
your quid!” 

Says Juan Jem, lek futhee, lek no hurry! you know 

Lek aisy all! lek keep her so! 

Lek wait and see! Patient, is it? But anyway the strong 

The kindness was in her - that’s it, and the long- 

Suff’rin’ lek, and navar not no capers of takin’ offince. 

My gough! it’s many a time I’ve thought of it since. 

What did she do but down to these chaps that was lavin’ 

behind - 

Sixteen of them, aye - and axed them theer as kind as kind - 

To tay? most sartin ; what else? and I tell ye they took 
heart and went, 

And enjoyed theerselves to the full the same’s it might be 
you or any other gent. 

But the res’? yowre wond’rin’. Chut! 

Jus’ the shy, and nothin’ but 

The shy. Aw, no use a’talkin, 

The shy it’s shawkin’. 

No raison, says you, not a bit. 

Amazin, says you. Well, that’s all you’ll get, 

That is the raison, and the for and the why-— 

Jus’ the shy! 
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The Peel Lifeboat 


Of Charley Cain, the cox, 

And the thunder of the rocks, 

And the ship St George - 

How he balked the sea-wolf’s gorge 
Of its prey - 

Southward bound from Norraway 
And the fury and the din, 

And the horror and the roar, 
Rolling in, rolling in, 

Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore! 


See the Harbour-master stands, 
Cries - “Have you all your hands?” 
Then, as an angel springs 

With God’s breath upon his wings, 
She went ; 

And the black storm robe was rent 
With the shout and with the din... 


And the castle walls were crowned, 
And no woman lay in swound, 

But they stood upon the height 
Straight and stiff to see the fight, 
For they knew 

What the pluck of men can do: 
With the fury and the din... 


“Lay aboard her, Charley lad!” 
“Lay aboard her! - Are you mad ? 
Wth the bumping and the scamper 
Of all this loose deck hamper’ 

And the yards 

Dancing round us here like cards,” 
With the fury and the din... 


So Charley scans the rout, 

Charley knows what he’s about, 
Keeps his distance, heaves the line - 
“Pay it out there true and fine! 

Not too much men! 

Take in the slack, you Dutchmen!” 
With the fury and the din... 


Now the hauser’s fast and steady, 
And the traveller rigged and ready. 
Says Charley - “What’s the lot?” 
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“Twenty-four.” Then like a shot - 
“Twenty-three,” 

Says Charley, “’s all I see” - 

With the fury and the din... 


“Not a soul shall leave the wreck,” 
Says Charley, “till on deck 

You bring the man that’s hurt.” 

So they brought him in his shirt - 
O, it’s fain 

I am for you, Charles Cain - 

With the fury and the din... 


And the Captain and his wife, 
And a baby! Odds my life! 
Such a beauty! Such a prize! 
And the tears in Charley’s eyes. 
Arms of steel, — 

For the honour of old Peel 
Haul away amid the din... 


Sing ho! the seething foam! 

Sing ho! the road for home! 

And the hulk they’ve left behind, 
Like a giant stunned and blind 
With the loom 

And the boding of his doom - 
With the fury and the din... 


“Here’s a child! don’t let it fall!” 
Says Charley, “Nurse it, all!” 

O the tossing of the breasts! 

O the brooding of soft nests, 

Taking turns, 

As each maid and mother yearns 
For the babe that ’scaped the din... 


See the rainbow bright and broad! 
Now, all men, thank ye God, 

For the marvel and the token, 

And the word that He hath spoken! 
With Thee, 


O Lord of all that be, 

We have peace amid the din, 

And the horror and the roar, 
Rolling in, rolling in, 

Rolling in upon the dead lee-shore. 
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Spes Altera 
To the Future Manx Poet. 


O Poet, somewhere to be born 
*Twixt Calf and Ayre before the century closes, 
Cain, Karran, Kewish, or Skillicorn, 
Soft-lapt serene ’mid antenatal roses, 
Abide until I come, lest chance we miss 
Each other as we pass, nor any kiss 
Be planted on your brow thrice dear, 
Nor any spell of mine be murmured in your ear! 


For I will seek you in the bowers 
Where Plato marked the virgin souls desiring 
The birth-call of the ripening hours, 
And Spenser saw old Gentius attiring 
The naked babes. And I will help to dress 
The awful beauty of your nakedness ; 
And from that moment you shall be 
The Poet of the Isle, a Poet glad and free. 


Yet haply should the search be vain, 

For that I am not worthy - you are coming : 
Heaven holds you promised! Karran, Cain, 

Kewish, Skillicorn, revealed the absolute summing 
Of cherished hopes. So may the Gods enlarge 
Your wings to flight immortal as the charge 
You keep to sing the perfect song 
Pent in your Mother’s inmost heart, and pent so long! 


Nor lacking you of scholarship 
To guide the subtle harmonies soft-flowing 
From rugged outward-seeming lip, 
By vulgar minds not relished, all unknowing 
Of gentle arts. Trench deep within the soil 
That bore you fateful : toil, and toil, and toil! 
‘Tis deep as Death ; dig, till the rock 
Clangs hard against the spade, and yields the central shock. 


No mincing this. Be nervous, soaked 
In dialect colloquial, retaining 
The native accent pure, unchoked 
With cockney balderdash. Old Manx is waning, 
She’s dying in the tholtan. Lift the latch, 
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Enter, and kneel beside the bed, and catch 
The sweet long sighs, to which the clew 
Trembles, and asks their one interpreter in you. 


Then shut the tholtan. Strike the lyre, 

Toward that proud shore your face reluctant turning ; 
With Keltic force, with Keltic fire, 

With Kelltic tears, let every string be burning. 
And use the instrument that we have wrought, 
Hammered on Saxon stithies, to our thought 
Alien, unapt, but capable of modes 
Wherein the soul its treasured wealth unloads. 


And, for the wayward thing is lax, 
Capricious, guard against the insidious changing 
Of pitch, that makes more tense, or slacks 
Our diatonics. See there be no ranging 
Ad libitum ; but moor the wand’rer fast, 
And fix him where two sev’ring ages cast 
Their secular anchors. Matters not, 
If arbitrary, when or where one single jot. 


But come, come soon, or else we slide 

To lawlessness, or deep-sea English soundings, 
Absorbent, final, in the tide 

Of Empire lost, from homely old surroundings, 
Familiar, swept. O excellent babe, arise, 
And, ere a decade fail from forth the skies, 
Unto our longing hearts be born, 
Cain, Karran, Kewish supreme, supremest Skillicorn! 


Dedication to the First Series of 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns. 


To sing a song shall please my countrymen; 
To unlock the treasures of the Island heart ; 
With loving feet to trace each hill and glen, 

And find the ore that is not for the mart 

Of commerce : this is all I ask. 

No task, 

But joy, GOD wot! 

Wherewith “the stranger” intermeddles not. 
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Who, if perchance 

He lend his ear, 

As caught by mere romance 

Of nature, traversing 

On viewless wing 

All parallels of sect 

And race and dialect, 

Then shall he be to me most dear. 


Natheless, for mine own people do I sing, 
And use the old familiar speech : 

Happy if I shall reach 

Their inmost consciousness. 

One thing 

They will confess : 

I never did them wrong, 

And so accept the singer and the song. 


Dedication to the Second Series of 


Fo’c’s’le Yarns 


DEAR COUNTRYMEN, whate’er is left to us 
Of ancient heritage - 
Of manners, speech, of humours, polity, 
The limited horizon of our stage - 
Old love, hope, fear, 
All this I fain would fix upon the page ; 
That so the coming age, 
Lost in the empire’s mass, 
Yet haply longing for their fathers, here 
May see, as in a glass, 
What they held dear - 
May say, “ ’Twas thus and thus 
They lived” ; and, as the time-flood onward rolls, 
Secure an anchor for their Keltic souls. 
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Prelude to the Third Series of 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns. 


First comes Tom Baynes among these sorted quills, 

In asynartete octosyllables. 

Methinks you see the “fo’c’s’le” squat, the squirt 
Nicotian, various interval of shirt, 

Enlarged, contract - keen swordsman, cut-and-thrust : 
Old salt, old rip, old friend, Tom Baynes comes fust. 


Succeeds our Curate, innocent and good, 

The growth of Oxford in her sanest mood ; 

‘Dame Nature’s child, though bred among the Stoics, 
And, if he gush, he gushes in heroics. 

Forgive the youth if sometimes he relax 

In extra gush of pseudo -dochmiacs. 


Last hear our Pazon, reverend and meek ; 
In unadorned verse I make him speak, 
As is most fit. To him Tom Baynes’ rude style 
Were “simply barbarous” - I see him smile 
His smile - “Poor Tom has thoughts beyond his station, 
But language! sir - unfit for publication.” 
The Curate’s rhymes he haply thinks audacious, 
Emphatic, overwrought. “But ’twere ungracious 
Of me to criticise a gentleman 
That is so kind and clever.” There again 
You have our Pazon. So he says his say, 
And all my dreams of Manxland fade away. 
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Envoy to 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns 


Go Back! 


But now 

From the brow 

Of old Skiddaw, high-perched 

On the last of the cairns, 

Myself and my bairns, 

We searched 

For our sweetest of sweet little Hesperids ; 
And our lids 

Were stung 

By the “saut” 

Sharp slung 

From the wall 

Of a squall, 

That wrought, 

And blurred, 

And slurred 

The air 

Out there, 

So that nought 

Of our Isle, 

The while, 

Could we see, 

But a film of the faintest ivory. 

Just half-way down the slope we sit, - 
When, suddenly, the sky is lit - 

Look, look! as through a sliding panel 
Of pearl, our Mona! Has she crossed the Channel 
For us? that there she lies almost 

A portion of the Cumbrian coast? 

Dark purple peaks against the sun, 

A gorgeous thing to look upon? 

Nay, darling of my soul! I fear 

To see your beauty come so near - 

I would not have it! This is not your rest - 
Go back, go back, into your golden West! 
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From 
Betsy Lee 


Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is. 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 
And you fancy the day will never be done ; 
And you’re chasin’ the bumbees hummin’ so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss, 
Or gath’rin’ blue-bells, or lookin’ for eggs, 
Or peltin’ the ducks with their yalla legs, 
Or a climbin’ and nearly breakin’ your skulls, 
Or a shoutin’ for divilment after the gulls, 
Or a thinkin’ of nothin’ but down at the tide 
Singin’ out for the happy you feel inside. 
That’s the way with the kids, you know, 
And the years do come and the years do go, 
And when you look back it’s all like a puff, 
Happy and over and short enough. 


Well, I never took notions on Betsy Lee, 
Nor no more did she, I suppose, on me, 
Till one day diggin’ upon the sand - 
Gibbins, of course you’ll understand, 
A lad that was always a cheeky young sprout, 
Began a pullin’ of Betsy about ; 
And he worried the wench till her shoulders were bare, 
And he slipped the knot of her beautiful hair, 
And down it come, as you may say, 
Just like a shower of golden spray, 
Blown this way and that by a gamesome breeze, 
And a rip-rip-ripplin’ down to her knees. 
I looked at Betsy - aw dear! how she stood! 
A quiv’rin’ all over, and her face like blood! 
And her eyes, all wet with tears, like fire, 
And her breast a swellin’ higher and higher! 
And she gripped her sickle with a twitchy feel, 
And her thumb started out like a coil of steel, 
And a cloud seemed to pass from my eyes, and a glory 
Like them you'll see painted sometimes in a story, 
Breathed out from her skin ; and I saw her no more 
The child I had always thought her before, 
But wrapped in the glory, and wrapped in the hair, 
Every inch of a woman stood pantin’ there. 
So I ups with my fist, as I was bound, 
And one for his nob, and knocks him down, 
But from that day, by land and sea, 
I loved her! O, I loved her! my Betsy Lee! 
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From 
Christmas Rose 


It was Christmas time, if I remember, 
Or at any rate well in the month of December - 
They were up at the School that night practisin’ 
(And even then the wind was risin’) 
Ould Hughie the clerk, and Jem - Jemmy - Jem ; 
Aw well, there was a pair of them - 
And Dicky -Dick -beg agate of the fiddle, 
And the son and the daughter, and him in the middle - 
Carvels - of coorse - again the Ail Varey - 
You'll mind it, Ned! you and me and Mary, 
And all the gels and the lads from the shore, 
Carryin’ on outside of the door. 
It was blowin’ hard when they went to bed, 
And “There’ll be jeel to-night!” the ould man said. 
But childher sleep sound ; and the first I knew 
Was mawther shoutin’ for any two - 
And I jumped, and I looked, and there was the wall, 
But the divil a roof there was at us at all - 
Divil a straw ; but the bits of spars, 
And the sand and the spray, and the scud and the stars : 
And all the houses stript the same, 
Hardly a rafter, hardly a beam - 
And the tearin’ and callin’ one to another, 
And “Jenny! where are ye?” and “Mawther! Mawther!” 
And all the lot of them comin’ flyin’ 
Out on the street - and the shoutin’ and cryin’ 
And this way, that way, and the pullin’ and haulin’ 
And “Give us that rope!” “Make fast that tarpaulin!” 
Bless my heart! the confusion though! 
But the ould man took for the beach, you know - 
Aw, a right ould sea-dog! keen on the scent - 
Sniffin’ and snuffin’ away he went, 
And round the gable, and out on the strand, 
And crouchin’ and slouchin’ a-back of his hand, 
And a layin’ his head to the wind like a bullet, 
And a edgin’ out to the side of the gullet - 
Wasn’ I after him? knowin’ his ways, 
And a hold of his arm, and we saw the blaze 
Of a rocket go up, and “Studdy!” he said, 
“There’s a ship ashore on Conisthar head” 
And a gun come boomin’ through the roar 
Of the waves, and “A ship! A ship ashore!” 
The both of us shouted, and we ran like mad - 
Aw it’s the wonderful wind the ould man had! 
And “Here! all hands!” he says, “just as ye are! 

There’s a ship ashore on Conisthar!” 
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From 
Captain Tom and Captain Hugh 


Now these two Captains they were all allowin’ 
Was the best that was sailin’ out of Castletown ; 
And the two of them went to school together, 
And never no relations either - 

But up the Claddagh agate o’ buck - kyones, 
And ticklin’ troutses under the stones, 

Or down at the Race, or out at the Mull, 

Or over plaguin’ Lukish’s bull, 

Or any fun that was goin’, ye see, 

Where the one was, the other would be ; 
And stickin’ mortal close, and backin’ 

One another up, whatever was actin’ 
Backin’ one another still, 

And reared though very respectable, 

Lek accordin’ to their station ; 

And goin’ a teachin’ navigation, 

At Masthar Cowin that was general known 
For the grandest masther that was goin’, 

A one-armed man - aw, Ill be bound 

You had to look slippy if you went to Cowin ; 
That’s the man that could trim a scholar ; 
Only wink, and the hook in your collar, 
And wouldn’ listen to no excuse, 

And workin’ the kiddhag like the deuce. 


So these two lads got on though, aye! 
Got on, I tell ye, and passin’ by 
Ouldher men, and very much lek’d, 
And studdier till you’d expect. 
So from one thing to another they came 
To be skippers of smacks, the two of them - 
Masther Corteen’s - you’ll have heard of him - 
No? Well raely! but that’s the way, 
And every dog must have his day. 


So when they got married, they wouldn’ be beat, 
But it was two sisthers they were schamin’ to get, 
And got them, by the name of Sayle, 

And a nice bit of money to their tail ; 

And right enough, and not felt on the farm - 
Aw, a little money’ll do no harm, 

Not it, but only just to take care 

You’ll have it on the land, d’ye hear? 

Aye, that’s your sort - aw, very nice, 
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And the bigger the loaf, the bigger the slice ; 
But still there’s some’Il take the huff, 

And grab will never have enough : 

But what with the lean, and what with the fat, 
Maybe a hundherd pound or that ; 

And a little inthress in the will, 

Aye- bless ye! very comfible. 

Good wives they were, let alone the tin, 

And chrizzenin’ for chrizzenin’, 

And as handsome a breed as ever you’d see, 
And very nice and orderly. 


From 


Tommy Big-Eyes 


I never knew a man in my life 

That had such a darling little wife 

As a chap they were callin’ Tommy Gellin’ ; 
So how he got her is worth the tellin’. 


Now Tommy was as shy as a bird : 
“Yes” or “No” was the only word 
You’d get from Tommy. So every monkey 
Thought poor Tommy was a donkey. 
But - bless your sowl! - lave Tommy alone! 
He’d got a stunnin head of his own ; 
And his copies just like copper-plate, 
And he’d set to work and cover a slate 
Before the rest had done a sum : 
But you’d really have thought the fellow was dumb - 
He was that silent and bashful, you know ; 
Not a fool -not him - but lookin’ so. 
Ugly he was, most desperate, 
For all the world like a suckin’ skate. 
But the eyes! the eyes! Why - blow the fella! 
He could spread them out like a rumberella - 
You’d have wondered where on earth he got them 
Deep dubs of blue light with the black at the bottom - 
Basins of light. But it was very seldom 
You could see them like that, for he always held them 
Straight on his book or whatever he had, 
As if he was ashamed, poor lad! 
And really they were a most awful size ; 
And so we were callin’ him “Tommy Big-Eyes.” 
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From 
The Doctor 


The Docthor! The Docthor! well,well,well! 
The Docthor! poor ould Docthor Bell! 
Aw, I liked that man - I did though, for sure! 
Uncommon good he was to the poor! 
And free and hearty, but never much 
Of a quality Docthor, nor regardin’ for such ; 
Nor buckin’ up, the way he might, 
But proud to the lek, and very quite ; 
And keepin’ back - aw, keepin’ back 
Reg’lar, and allis very slack, 
Such times that they’d be sending the gig, 
Or the horse, aw, he didn’care a fig, 
But take his own time, and the coachman swearin’ 
At the door, for an hour, and the Docthor hearin’, 
And takin’ no notice, but readin’ the paper, 
And “Doctors is chape, but time is chaper”. 
And rap-rap-rap, and ring-ring-ring! 
And the Doctor as happy as a king! 


And —“The missis is took very bad with them, sir! 

And you’re wanted most partikkiler!” 

And - “I got the gig,” and “are you asleep?” 

“Aw, she’ll keep,” said the Docthor, “she’ll keep! she’ll 
keep!” 

Aw, middlin’ rough, I tell ye, eh? 

Rough and careless lek that way. 

For he did’n want their company 

Nor their money neither, aw, he’d let them see! 

But if a poor man’s wife was shoutin,’ 

Or some ould granny’s innards routin’, 

Or fever, or fits, or tight in the breathin’, 

Or a child screwed up agate o’ the teethin’, 

Or drowned, or run over - no matter what! 

Out on the door, and off like a shot! 
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A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF T.E.BROWN 


From 
Job the White 


Now [ll tell ye a thing about Job and his ways, 
And mind you’ll remember, for it'll come in its place. 
They’re talkin’ of diff’rin’ pessins’ religions, 

Well, I tell ye, Job’s was pigeons - 

Lek lovely little idols he had, 

Idols mosely. Aw, bedad, 

Lek worshippin’, lek fancy birds, 

Lek petses - no that’s not the words - 

Lek holy things from heaven they’d be, 

A-puppose to keep him company, 

And coo, and coo ; and allis white, 

Aw sartinly. Yes, yes, there might 

Happen a blue-rock, now and then, 

But white though, white, aw, it’s white that was in, 
Lek nath’ral - what? lek takin’ to’m 

For the white he was. I mind a pome, 

At Tommy Big-Eyes, agate o’ yandhar, 

Very sweet and very tandhar - 

But aisy all! They’d come with a rush, 

They’d come with a look, they’d come with a wush, 
And divin’ there in Job’s bussum, 

That’d sthroogh them as gentle as gentle, and nuss-um 
Most beautiful, and peck and probe, 

A-kissin him - aw, bless this Job! 


Nice, I tell ye. But Tommy Cowla 
Had a spite again’ Job since the time I toul’ ya, 
And watched his chance, and gorr a shot o’ them - 
And fired, and mosely kilt the lot 0’ them - 
The dirt! And a big ould scatt’rin’ gun, 
Aye, and boasted what he’d done. 
But Kirree Bullkyerna, Harry’s wife 
Licked him within an inch of his life : 
Aw, it’s her could do it pretty fairish - 
The strongest woman in all the parish - 
And “Isn’ he dead? Then mores the pirrie, 
He ought to be.” Aw, that was Kirree. 
And the chaps delighted, I tell ye though, 
And “Ha-ha-ha!” and “Ho-ho-ho!” 


One Sunday night, at twelve o’clock, 
Poor Job was up and off with the cock, 
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To light the kilns, and his tay in a can, 

And a little Cornish pick in his han’, 

And rather unwillin’, Nessy said, 

And low in his mind, like a surt of a dread, 

Lek’ somethin’ bound to happen, and waitin’ 

A bit at the door, and hesitatin’, 

And wantin’ company. And Jack, with his jokeses, 
And “What’s doin’ on ye, Job?” and coaxes, 

And off alone, and over the hills, 

But I tell you he navar seen them kilns. 

For when Jack was half-way up to the mine, 

Jus’ when the day bruck, he found him ly’n’ 
Dead on the road ; and all lek mixed 

With dust and blood, and straight betwixt 

His eyes a smash, that... Come then, come! 
Dhrop it! dhrop it! ... And the skim and the scum 
But... O, my God! And a hatchet there 

Close alongside, and the bits of hair 

And...No then no! ...the red and the white... 
But Job was murdered in the night. 

And “Tommy Cowla!” that was the shout, 
Tommy Cowla ! and the jeel and the rout 

Agate o’ this Tommy, and’d tore him in pieces 

If it hadn’ been for a lot 0’ poleeses 

That was sent from Douglas, and stoned and sodded, 
But stuck to their man, and tuk and quodded 
Middlin’ slippy, and a-boord o’ the Tram, 

And the whole of Laxdale was one big Damn! 
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Some examples of 


Brown’s letter-writing style. 


To H. G. Dakyns, from Ramsey, . 
April 26, 1893. 


The Island is simply glorious this marvellous weather, the 
spring riotous, tumultuous, unparalleled... Ballaglass is delicious 
in the sunlight with the beechen spray breathing over it. Also its 
primroses are good, also its blue-bells. As yet the blue-bells are 
hesitant, or apologetic. Of course you know that later on they will 
attend the funeral of the primroses with a mighty mourning of 
hyacinth blooms ; and then they will become quite cheeky and 
truculent, and make the ground their own. But now the Curragh is 
in its absolute perfection. 

I had a solitary ramble which lasted all day yesterday in 
Ballaugh Curragh. The bog-bean is everywhere and in 
extraordinary form. Do you know it? One of the loveliest, I think, 
of marsh plants. It insists upon growing right in the water. And 
the water is so still, and therefore so clear. All bog, observe, black, 
tremendous bog, i.e. the bottom ; but what with reed and rush and 
flower, the Curragh, the combination of land and water, the 
inextricable, labyrinthine twining of the two elements, is a thing 
marvellous to see, to smell, and indeed to hear. For the cuckoos 
were innumerable, and corn-crakes scraped their rasping celli 
with unwearied vigour. Then the feel of the air - I have tried to 
indicate it in “Tommy Big-Eyes” - the tactual effect of it on a skin 
dry and chapped with sea-salt, drawing the acrid crystals from the 
epiderm, soothing, filling up “making good repairs”, caulking, 
renovating... 
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To H. G. Dakyns from Baldrine, Lonan, Isle of Man, 
May 21, 1893. 


I have come here for a week. Ramsey is in the hands of the 
Philistines. Three corps of Lancashire and Cheshire Volunteers 
have encamped there. This is my brother -in -law’s. It is a 
delicious quiet place - much rest for the sole of my feet. I came 
over the mountains yesterday - walking, of course. First, the slope 
of North Barrule, very long pull, keeping above Glen Aldhyn on its 
south side. Then the heart of Snaefell, and the valley opening 
down to Laxey - all my Manz Witch business. Then glen after glen, 
as I descended to Baldrine, which lies just over Lerwick, at the 
west end of Laxey Bay. Such lovely glens! they smelt of heaven; so 
indeed did the mountains, and even more so, i.e. if heaven’s 
smells are more ethereal than those of earth. But the glen smell 
suited me perfectly. It was not so simple as the heavenly smell. 
Henna is more chromatic than Olympus. And yet awfully 
mysterious- this glen smell. It is so hard to reflect upon smells that 
I can’t even make it out. 

It was not the blue-bells, innumerable as they were. Was it 
Proserpine, with a healthy suffluvium of Dis? I really do think it 
was a bodily presence; an aromatic person. However, I greatly 
rejoiced at it. I hadn’t gone far until the highest power which I 
‘ever gain swooped down upon me. I mean the power of sucking 
out from the country its very inmost soul, and making it stand 
before me and smile and speak. What an ecstasy that is! I know 
you know it. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF BROWN‘S LETTER-WRITING STYLE 


To S. T. Irwin from Ramsey, 
November 5 1893. 


I went to Douglas on Friday week and saw Dora off by the 
boat. So I went to the Head, the Marine Drive. Really very fine, 
though I was shocked to see, on a great advertizing board, that 
Bishop Bardsley had described the Great Orme’s Head [ in 
Llandudno] as not being in it with the Manx marvel. Not in it! 
What a phrase to fall from the lips of a bishop! As I advanced on 
my walk I had other things to think of. It is my old parish ; every 
knoll and nook haunted by a thousand memories. And indeed I felt 
rather sad. The thought that troubled me was this- who is to 
perpetuate the traditions? They must go with me. The whole 
business will be a perfect blank; not only tribal traditions, but 
family. My children know next to nothing of them. And _ these 
traditions are the most precious deposit, though not of a nature to 
be made public. “The wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
place thereof knoweth it no more.” 

Under this burden I stumbled on. The new generation must 
build the fabric of its own interests, and the old must vanish. Yet 
there are families in which, by some strong vital force of 
projection on the one hand and a retrospective adhesiveness on 
the other, all that is best and worthiest is transmitted. It was never 
so with us. We live vigorously in the living present, and extract the 
gold from the current years, being amply satisfied with 
contemporary relations. I alone have tried to build a cairn of 
memories in my books. But that is nothing. This isolation is the 
nightmare that oppresses me. If, in another world, I could find my 
brothers, restored and fitted for the converse, what a joy it would 
be! Perhaps it will be so... 
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